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FIELDS SERVED by OW 


The publication in which shipper, carrier, receiver, warehouseman and equip- 
ment manufacturer meet on common ground to obtain and exchange ideas 
and suggestions for more efficient and economical distribution of raw mate- 
rials and finished products. D and W is a clearing house of information for 
all who are interested in: 


SHIPPING .... by air, highway, rail and water, of raw materials 
and finished products of all kinds, from points of 
origin to points of ultimate destination. D and W 
insists that efficiency and economy are as impera- 
tive in transportation of commodities as in manu- 
facturing and selling. 


HANDLING... of raw materials and finished products, in bulk, in 
packages, and in palletized units, for and during 
production, transportation, storage and distribu- 
tion. D and W submits that handling costs are a 
vital factor in determining profits. 


WAREHOUSING . of raw materials, finished products and miscellane- 
ous supplies for any or all of the following reasons: 
as collateral for loans; +> anticipate seasonal buy- 
ing; to obtain lower rates by making bulk rather 
than l.c.l. shipments; to have spot stocks readily 
available at important market centers; as an aid 
in developing new markets. D and W maintains 
that, for efficient and economical distribution, in- 
ed and practical warehousing is indispens- 
able 


DISTRIBUTION . . of anything anywhere from points of origin and 


production to points of ultimate use and consump- 
tion whether sectional, national or international. 
D and W takes the position that more efficient 
and economical distribution is the present major 
problem of modern business. 
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NEEDS 


HERMAN 


CUSTOM-BUILT 
ALL STEEL WELDED 


VAN 
TRAILERS 
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ALLIED. 


VAN LINES 


4406 CLAYTON AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 


Fou rou | 


Don't assume you can't get equipment—incuire 


—_— 
THE he United States Government 
1 
HO has ranted us ermission to 
yild a limite number an 
trailers for CIVILIAN USE. 
These trailers will be rationed under Con- 
servation Law M-100 and released holders 
PD-321 certificates: Contact US promptly for 
details concerning rationing of these grailers- 

Our wor contracts enabled us keep intact our 
; complete organization of highly skilled engineets Or 

SE foremen and mechanics: This assures you the same 
ie ‘ high standard of construction that has made the 
Ar name HERMAN the “puyword” for “the best”: 

Bul 


Only a cartload of clods! Yet 
from that humble soil will soar 
the giants of the sky, sooner or 
later to lay their hard-shelled 
eggs and lead the way to 
victory. 

On countless airfields, from com- 
mercial airports and civilian train- 
ing stations to front-line bases in 
far-off corners of the earth, Case 
industrial tractors are pulling plows 
and other implements for the soil 
stabilization technique; pushing 
snow plows and rotary brushes to 
keep runways and areas clean; driv- 
ing mowers to keep grounds well 
groomed and turf in trim; towing 
planes; operating cranes, loaders. 

The extra strength and stability 
built into Case industrial tractors 
makes them “naturals” for all man- 
ner of mounted equipment, ranging 
from cranes with their overhanging 
loads to the tug-of-war with winch- 
es used for stump-pulling, hoisting, 


BUILDERS OF 


Nesting the Birds That Drop the Eggs 


car-moving, etc. Add to this sturdy 
construction the endurance born of 
a hundred years’ experience in 
building out-door power machin- 
ery and you have the secret of Case 
ability to keep going and get 
things done. 

Case industrial tractors are built 
in four basic sizes with a wide 
variety of wheel and tire equipment 
to cover a weight range from 2500 
to more than 10,000 pounds. 
Engines of the two larger sizes are 
available as self-contained, readily 
portable belt power units of 40 and 


cutterbar 
back. 


When writing advertisers please mention D and W - 


Power sweepers for Case 
tractors are built in two 
styles and sizes. Brush 
need not be removed for 
drawbar jobs. 


Mowers for Case Indus- 
trial tractors have an all- 
power lift, 
also automatic re-lock of 
after break- 


mechanical 


ae SEES THINGS THROUGH 


60 horsepower. For full informa- 
tion call your Case distributor or 
write the factory. 


* * * 


Case industrial tractors and power 
units are available to government 
agencies and private plants engaged 
in war work. Case engineering serv- 
ice is freely offered to such agencies 
and companies; also to others look- 
ing toward future developments that 
involve tractor power. If you have 
such power applications in mind, you 
are invited to get in touch with us. 


J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 
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ANYWHERE 


It’s far ahead in the whirling world of today... the “Tidewater 


Method” of Field Warehousing. 


Here you have a plan which “brings the warehouse to the goods’”’ 
...a plan which overcomes today’s storage problems, and also 


eases the special financing difficulties of the times. 


You will find exceedingly helpful the “Tidewater Method” of 
furnishing you with warehouse receipts for inventories of raw 


materials or finished goods against which you can borrow — from 


your local bank—usually at low, secured loan rates. No expensive 


shipping, storage, or handling costs. 


Storage, bonding, custodianship, withdrawals, records... every- 


thing is covered in the new ‘““Tidewater Method.”’ 


Wouldn’t you like to hear the whole story of this advanced 
method of Field Warehousing? Just drop us a postcard or 
letter —-TODAY ! 


TIDEWATER FIELD WAREHOUSES, INC. 
JOSEPH E. LOWE, V. P., 17 STATE ST., N.Y. C. 


40 JEWETT PLACE, UTICA, N. Y. Pt 


OR BOX 108, MASS. N WAR K 
B AY WAY 


Don't assume you can't get equipment—inquire. 
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TIDEWATER 
TERMINALS 
AND INLAND 
WAREHOUSES 


AT BAYWAY (Elizabeth, Wf.) 


Here, 30 minutes from Manhattan, are 1,070,000 
square feet of storage and manufacturing space, 
protected loading platforms for truck and rail- 
way, deep-water and inland-waterway docks, 
railroad and lighterage service. Here are live 
steam for manufacturing, the finest of loading 
and storage equipment, 100% sprinkler protec- 
tion, low-cost insurance, one of the world’s 


outstanding fumigation plants, and a host of 
other facilities. 


In spite of government demands and unprece- 
dented shortages of warehousing and terminal 
space, we are making every effort to meet your 
requirements, and will be delighted to discuss 
with you just what is available. 


BAYWAY TERMINAL CORPORATION 


R. S. MCELROY, V. P. & G. M. 
ELIZABETH, N. J., OR 17 STATE ST., NEW YORK 


(Operated by Lincoln Tidewater Terminals) 


AT PORT NEWARK (ond of New York) 


Our exceptional accommodations for low-cost 
and speedy handling, shipping, and storage; 
our specially trained personnel; and our mag- 
nificent industrial record for service—are tem- 
porarily unavailable to customers. For all our 
facilities, all our space, all our management and 
all our employes are concentrated chiefly on 
war work. 


We realize that victory comes first, and that 


storage, warehousing and deep sea equipment 
are one of the nation’s biggest and most over- 
burdened problems. We are glad to report that 
we are handling the largest volume in our 
career with the greatest efficiency in our history. 
It is our sincere hope that our exceptional 
facilities and our even greater efficiency will 
soon again be available to the friends and 
clients whose business has made us so useful 
to the Nation. 


NEWARK TIDEWATER TERMINAL, INC. 
J. A. LEHMAN, VP. & GM. 


PORT ST., NEWARK, W. J., OR 17 STATE ST., NEW YORK 


(LINCOLN TIDEWATER TERMINALS, MGRS.) ARTHUR LINK, V. P. 


‘FIELD WAREHOUSES 


17 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 


Wher writing advertisers please mention D and W D and W, October, 1943—7 
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It’s far ahead in the whirling world of today... the ‘Tidewater 
Method” of Field Warehousing. 


Here you have a plan which “brings the warehouse to the goods’’ 
...a plan which overcomes today’s storage problems, and also 


eases the special financing difficulties of the times. 


You will find exceedingly helpful the ‘‘Tidewater Method” of 
furnishing you with warehouse receipts for inventories of raw 
materials or finished goods against which you can borrow — from 
your local bank—usually at low, secured loan rates. No expensive 


shipping, storage, or handling costs. 


Storage, bonding, custodianship, withdrawals, records... every- 


thing is covered in the new ‘““Tidewater Method.”’ 


Wouldn’t you like to hear the whole story of this advanced 
method of Field Warehousing? Just drop us a postcard or 
letter —-TODAY! 


TIDEWATER FIELD WAREHOUSES, INC. 
JOSEPH E. LOWE, V. P., 17 STATE ST., N.Y. C. 
40 JEWETT PLACE, UTICA, N. Y. 


NEWARK 
1367 BROAD ST. STA. BLDG. PHILADELPHIA, PA. AY W AY 
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Don't assume you can't get equipment—inquire. 
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Here, 30 minutes from Manhattan, are 1,070,000 
square feet of storage and manufacturing space, 
protected loading platforms for truck and rail- 
way, deep-water and inland-waterway docks, 
railroad and lighterage service. Here are live 
steam for manufacturing, the finest of loading 
and storage equipment, 100% sprinkler protec- 
tion, low-cost insurance, one of the world’s 


AT BAYWAY (Edipabeth, 


ONE OF 
THE CHAIN OF 
TIDEWATER 
TERMINALS 
AND INLAND 
WAREHOUSES 


outstanding fumigation plants, and a host of 
other facilities. 


In spite of government demands and unprece- 
dented shortages of warehousing and terminal 
space, we are making every effort to meet your 
requirements, and will be delighted to discuss 
with you just what is available. 


BAYWAY TERMINAL CORPORATION 
R. S. MCELROY, V. P. & G. M. 
ELIZABETH, N. J., OR 17 STATE ST., NEW YORK 


Our exceptional accommodations for low-cost 
and speedy handling, shipping, and storage; 
our specially trained personnel; and our mag- 
nificent industrial record for service—are tem- 
porarily unavailable to customers. For all our 
facilities, all our space, all our management and 
all our employes are concentrated chiefly on 
war work. 


We realize that victory comes first, and that 


(Operated by Lincoln Tidewater Terminals) 


AT PORT NEWARK (Dont of New York) 


storage, warehousing and deep sea equipment 
are one of the nation’s biggest and most over- 
burdened problems. We are glad to report that 
we are handling the largest volume in our 
career with the greatest efficiency in our history. 
It is our sincere hope that our exceptional 
facilities and our even greater efficiency will 
soon again be available to the friends and 
clients whose business has made us so useful 
to the Nation. 


NEWARK TIDEWATER TERMINAL, INC. 


J. A. LEHMAN, & G. M. 
PORT ST., NEWARK, WN. J., OR 17 STATE ST., NEW YORK 


TIDEWATER TERMINAL, INC. 
TERMINAL CORPORATION. 


(LINCOLN TIDEWATER TERMINALS, MGRS.) ARTHUR LINK, V. P. 


FIELD _WAREHOUSES 


17 STATE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The Skyways 


and The 


. . . Hold out a rosy promise to the post 
war transportation industry; each supple- 
menting the other, each providing a me- 
dium that peculiarly meets the demands 
for speed and bulk. 


In the coordination of land and air trans- 
portation mediums, Gerstenslager Com- 
pany already has gained experience. This 
past year, under government contract, 


Gerstenslager has produced hundreds of 


small trailer units, designed to carry bomb 
loads from arsenal or ordnance base, on 
to the air field, and right up to the loading 
door of the huge bomber plane just before 
its take-off into enemy territory. 


Likewise, larger mobile trailer units, in 


peacetime, may well be adapted to trans- 
porting commercial cargoes from local 
truck terminals to freighter planes! 


"Motaircargo" . . . yes, indeed, our pres- 
ent assembly-line war production is pro- 
viding our engineers and craftsmen with 
experience that will be advantageously 
applied to developing the type of van and 
trailer bodies most needed at the end of 
the war. 


Right now, if you have a van or trailer unit 
that needs repair, consu/t us. We have 
established special facilities for the reha- 
bilitation of worn equipment that must be 
made to last "for the duration". 


StTER.OHIO 


Don't assume you can't get equipment—inqu!re. 
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CLARK FORK TRUCKS 
_ speed deliveries — save manpower — 
reduce handling —in War or Peace 


CLARK TRUCTRACT 


DIVISION OF CLARK EQUIPMENT COMP 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


D and W, October, 1943—9? 
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FOR 
ABOVE AND 
BEYOND THE 
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ANNOUNCING THE SIXTH ANNUAL 
TRAILMOBILE TROPHY AWARD 
AUGUST 1, 1943---JULY 31, 1944 


Presented to the trucking company with 
the best record of Safety, Service, Load- 


planning Improvement, and Preventive 
Maintenance. 


To promote safer, more efficient, more profitable highway transporta- 
tion, The Trailer Company of America each year makes an award to the 
company showing the best record of safety in the operation of their equip- 
ment. This includes compliance with all state legislation and safety regula- 
tions, training of personnel, maintenance of equipment, and service ren- 
dered to the public on the highway. As stipulated in the contest rules 
last year, reports and supporting data on Safely and Service, Load-plan- 
ning Improvement, and Preventive Maintenance must be submitted to the 
American Trucking Association in Washington, D. C. Qualified mem- 
bers of A. T. A. are the sole judges of the winner and Honorable 
Mention awards. 

The Trailer Company of America invites all carriers, large or small to 
enter this contest. All participating operators who maintain their equip- 
ment in accordance with the contest rules are assured of a definite reward 
in terms of better service, public confidence, reduction of repair costs. . . 
and ledger sheets showing a profit. 

The Trailer Company of America today is devoting the major part of 
its facilities to war production. New Trailmobiles, patterned from the 
grim demands of “‘get it there’’ war transportation requirements, embody 
many new features of design. New commercial trailers, incorporating these 
features, may be available for civilian use in the near future. See your 
nearest Trailmobile distributor or branch for information. 

Write today for the “HOW TO WIN”’ folder, addressing the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington, D. C. or The 
Trailer Company of America, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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WHEELS 


MEYERCORD DECALS 


Rolling stock whether it “rides the rails’ You own it...why not use it. Repro- 
or the highways can doa constant selling duce trademarks, products, or slogans 
job ...if properly decorated and identi- with Meyercord’scolorful, weather-tested 
fied. Every truck, bus, railway locomo- — vehicle Decals. Over-night application at 
tive and car offers thousands of miles a fraction of hand-painting cost. For 
of advertising per year. The space is free. | samples and details address Dept. 3010. 


World's Leading Decalcomania Manufacturer 
pie WEST LAKE STREET © CHICAGO 4 


When writing advertisers please mention D and W D and W, October, 1943—11 
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RE-POWE R with 


READY-POWER 


Gas-Electric 
Power Plant for 
Electric Truck 

Operation 


R-P power for electric truck 
operation, handles _materi- 
als at lowest cost per fon. 


Continuous Power 


INDUSTRY TODAY needs Ready-Power more than 
ever before fo handle materials faster, more econom- 
ically, and to speed up production to the wartime 
pitch. Ready-Power equipped trucks handle more 
loads. per hour, per day, per year, than the same 
equipment battery powered, Ready - Power (Gas-Electric) 
Units convert ordinary trucks into trucks with higher peak 
performance because of the continuous flow of power. 


Hi-Lift Truck 


Since 1924, thousands of R-P Peak Performance 


Units have been adapted by The Ready-Power Company does not make industrial 
industry to their toughest jobs. . trucks- but supplies the gas-electric power plants that make 
; electric trucks do more work. Truck manufacturers furnish 
* batteries Ready - Power equipment on new trucks at your request — 
or you can get Ready-Power units to replace batteries 
the electric truck completely now in operation, direct from The Ready-Power Company. 
mobile—free from limitations 
imposed by use of batteries 


Write for information, mentioning 
type of new truck contemplated 
or make and type of trucks 
now being operated. 


3849 Grand River Avenue « Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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4 WHEEL 
Al4 VICTORY SHOP MULE 


A general purpose tractor of medium heavy duty capacity designed 
to operate under tough conditions and in close quarters with its 


AIR-CARGO HANDLING 


Expedited By Shop Mule Tractors! 


STAR 


PERFORMANCE 


UNDER TOUGHEST 
WORKING CONDITIONS 


HEBARD SHOP MULES proved their 
worth two decades before Pearl Harbor! 
These sturdy tractors are proving indis- | 
pensable today in the moving of aircraft 
in and out of hangars onto the runways... 
in the movement of Air Cargo from airport 
receiving depots out to the flying box cars. 
Powerful enough to tow a 70 ton clipper... | 
small enough to maneuver in close quar- 
ters, such as stores departments, repair 


90 inch turning radius. Heavy steel bumpers front and rear pro- 
tect both driver and mechanism and also permit the tractor to be 
used as a pusher. Widely used by Airports, Marine Terminals, etc. 


| INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER POWERED 


shops, etc. 


Famous Harvester Engines and all the fa- 
cilities of the vast Harvester Organization 
for parts and service all over the world. 
These Victory Model Shop Mules are aid- 
ing the war effort in a thousand and one 
ways on land and sea. In daily use by Air- 
lines, Marine Terminals, Railroads and In- 
dustries of every type. Built to stand the 
gaff of toughest usage, packed with power 
and time-tested! 


4 WHEEL 
J233 HEAVY DUTY SHOP MULE 


Unexcelled for the hauling of airplanes . . . even the big heavy ships. 
Invaluable in moving seaplanes up wet slippery ramps from water 
to ground level. Rugged and powerful enough to tow the 
heaviest land planes. The J233 Shop Mule is powered with a six- 
cylinder I.H.C. Engine for smoothest pick-up. The A3 Victory 
Model Midget Shop Mule (not pictured) is a 3 wheel tractor de- 
signed to function in restricted areas. Turning radius 66 inch. 


HEBARD & Co, 


2433 S. State Street, (16) Chicago 


CONSULT YOUR NEAREST 1.H.C. 
INDUSTRIAL DEALER 
OR WRITE DIRECT FOR LITERATURE 


When writing advertisers please mention D and W 
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“HYSTER” 20 


Pneumatic Tired 
Lift Truck 


Fork type lift truck of 
2000 Ib. capacity. Being 
on pneumatic tires, it 
can operate in unpaved 
yards around plants and 
in storage areas, and can 
carry full loads at maxi- 
mum speeds*on floors or 
pavements. It has tilting, 
telescopic lift for carrying 
and high piling either loose or packaged material. It is a compact 
machine suitable for use in close quarters being 36 inches wide, 7114 
inches long (not including load arms) and 72 inches high. 

The “HYSTER” Forty is a similar truck of 4000-lb. capacity. 


“HYSTER” 75 
High Lift Fork 
Truck 


A 7500-lb. capacity gas- 
oline-powered utility lift 
truck applicable for use in 
warehouses and outside 
storage yards. The large 
pneumatic tires enable it to 
operate with ease and ef- 
ficiency on graveled surfaces or rough roadways. Some of its outstand- 
ing features are: sturdy single-unit welded frame, hydraulically con- 
trolled tilting and lifting, increased driver comfort and safety, improved 
operator visibility, tapered rear end for increased maneuverability in 
close quarters and engineered accessibility for servicing. The telescopic 
lift permits high piling—120” lift—for increased storage capacity. Its 
four-speed reversible transmission affords wide range of speeds and 
power in either forward or reverse. 


“HYSTER” 150 
15,000-Ib. capacity 
Heavy Duty Lift 
Truck 


For transporting and tier- 
ing heavy unit packages of 
any material, this big lift 
truck is ideal. Fast in every 
operation—travel, lift and 
tilt—it saves time as well as 
valuable space. Designed 
for use out-of-doors as well 
as in storage sheds and 
warehouses. The six large 
pneumatic tires make for highly efficient operation on rough uneven 
roads and unpaved yards—has road clearance of 61” under full load. 
Four operating speeds in either forward or reverse gives the right speed 
for any condition. 


FACTORIES 
2940 N. E. Clackamas Street i 
PORTLAND 8 OREGON 


* 


1840 North Adams Street 
PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 
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HYSTER 


. COMPANY . 


Manufacturers of TRACTOR WINCHES, DOUBLE DRUMS, CRANES AND LOGGING ARCHES, STRADDLE TRUCKS. LIFT TRUCKS, KARRY KR/NES 


i= MATERIAL HANDLING 


EQUIPMENT 


THE 
COMPLETE 
LINE 


“HYSTER” 


STRADD 
TRUCK 


The self - ‘oad- 
ing, self-unloz Jing 
industrial truc'< for 
hauling mat¢ rials 
of all kinds. !'spe- 
cially suited for 
handling loacs of 
_ long material such 
jas timbers, girders, 

pipe, etc. No <elay 
for loading or unloading as it picks up or deposits its load almost with- 
out stopping! Steering on all four wheels, it turns square corners and 
can be driven as easily and as fast in reverse as forward. 12,000 Ib. 
and 30,000 Ib. capacities. Several sizes in each for various load dimen- 


sions. 


“HYSTER” 
KARRY KRANE 


The Karry Krane is a 
mobile general utility 
crane with traction wheels 
in front under the boom, 
and steering on a double 
trunnion mounted wheel 
at the rear. This makes it 
highly maneuverable in 
crowded quarters and 
gives to the fixed type - 
boom the effect of a | ri ee. 
a swinging boom. It can 
be driven forward or backward at the same speeds. The quickly adjust- 
able boom permits handling any type load, tall, long or bulky. Riding 
on six large pneumatic tires, it can go wherever highway trucks can go. 
Capacity is 10,000 Ibs. with boom in high position. 


SALES & SERVICE OFFICES 
221 North La Salle St. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

90 West Street 
New York 6, N. Y. 
1022 Denrike Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 
2724 First Avenue South 
Seattle 4, Wash. 
1142 Howard Street 
San Francisco 3, Cal. 
Masonic Building 
New Orleans 12, La. 
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UNIQUE CHARACTERIST 


EDISON ALKALINE BATTERY 


*% It is durable mechanically. High strength steel con- 


* 
* 


* 


struction is used in the container, grids, pole pieces, ete. 
The electrolyte is a preservative of steel. It requires no 
renewal of separators throughout its long life. 

It is foolproof electrically. It may be short-circuited, 
over-charged, over-discharged, or even accidentally 
charged in the reverse direction without injury. 

It can be charged rapidly. It may be charged at full 
normal rate throughout the entire length of charge 
and is not subject to finish rate limitations. It requires 
no equalizing. 

It withstands temperature extremes. It is not damaged 
by freezing. Free air spaces on all sides of all cells 
provide ventilation for rapid cooling under high 
temperature conditions. 

It is free from ordinary battery troubles. It is not 
subject to sulphation, shedding of active material, 
buckling of plates, jar breakage or other common 
causes of battery failure. 

It is simple to maintain. Merely charge adequately, 
add pure water, keep clean and dry. 

Its tray assembly and cell connections are extremely 
simple. 

Its life is so long that its annual depreciation cost is 
lower than that of any other type of storage battery. 


ICS OF THE 


recent call for battery operating information 
from a war plant mystified our engineers, for we 
had no record of Edison batteries in this plant. When 
our Service Engineer called, he found the plant using 
a truck powered by a battery made in 1923. 


RETIRED IN 1937 


This battery turned out to be one which had been 
reported scrapped in 1937. Actually, the truck and 
battery had been put in dead storage because the 
plant had been operating on a reduced schedule. 
The war had revived the need for the truck. The 
battery, found still serviceable, was a windfall. 


WINDFALL VALUES 


Today many industrial truck users are finding 
windfall values in their wise purchases of Edison 
Alkaline Batteries. 

They bought long life because it meant low cost. 
but long life also means dependability. 

And so now, in wartime, when dependability is 
all-important, they have a source of power not sub- 
ject to interruption by sudden or unexpected failure. 

Some of the unique characteristics of Edison 
Alkaline Batteries which account for long life and 
dependability are cited in the column at the left. 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION, THOMAS A. EDISON, INCORPORATED, WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


ALKALINE BATTERIES 


When writing advertisers please mention D and W 
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“Three C's are going prlaces!’’ 


Look forward— 


Ship safely via CCC HIGHWAY. 
THE CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS & CINCINNATI HIGHWAY, Inc. 
Columbus, Ohio 


17 South High Street DIVISION OF U. S. TRUCK LINES 


Don't assume you can't get equipm 
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Editorials 


National Highway Standards 


he nemsatonmtly of air and highway facilities for the 

transportation of freight is in the public interest and 
definitely of benefit both to the airlines and highway 
carriers. But coordination is not enough. More efficient 
and economical distribution is impossible until the truck- 
ing industry has been emancipated from the chaotic, 
costly and unreasonable regional restrictions which seri- 
ously hamper its usefulness. 

Common sense and public welfare demand that state 
traffic barriers should be revoked. Article |, section 10, of 
the United States Constitution stipulates that, “no State 
shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any impost 
or duties on imports or exports." We are aware that the 
word ‘imports’ as used in the Constitution has been con- 
strued to mean articles imported from a foreign country 
only. We contend, however, that modern state highway 
barriers demonstrate that such a construction is unsound, 
first, because it encourages local restrictions harmful to 
the economic welfare of the United States, and, secondly, 
because it virtually subverts the basic intent of the Con- 
stitution as stated in its preamble. 

Would it not be eminently practical and desirable to 
have all regional traffic regulations revised, standardized 
and codified into national law? Why shouldn't taxes and 
tariffs also be simplified and standardized nationally? 
Why shouldn't state laws governing the dimensions and 
capacities of motor vehicles be done away with entirely 
and uniform national standards established instead? Why 
shouldn't law enforcement and trade practices be the 
same in all sections of the country? Why shouldn't there 
be United States standards instead of petty regional re- 
strictions that differ in every section? There will never 
be a better time than now to make the change. 

Until these things are done, not only will air and high- 
way coordination be difficult, but maximum efficiency and 
economy of distribution will be impossible. 


° 


Clocks and Calendars 
A POSSIBLE post-war development may be interna- 


tional adoption of a 24-hour clock and a simplified 
calendar. 

The 24-hour clock is already established. The Army, 
the Navy, the Merchant Marine and the Weather Bureau 
use 24-hour time, and most countries throughout the 
world have adopted it. All that would be necessary for 
its general use here would be public acceptance and a 
law making it mandatory in the same way that war time 
or daylight saving time was adopted. After all, any 
method of reckoning time, whether by clocks, calendars, 
moons, or events, is purely arbitrary and man-made. 

Our present calendar, the Gregorian, has been in use 
since 1582. According to the World Calendar Assn., it 


would be materially improved if it were simplified by re- 
arranging the lengths of the months and equalizing the 
year's quarters into 91-day periods. Each quarter would 
begin on a Sunday and end on a Saturday. A certain 
date of the month would always fall on the same day of 
the week. Dec. 31 would become Dec. W, year-end day, 
an extra Saturday, thus giving each year its full comple- 
ment of 365 days. Dec. 31, 1944, for example, would not 
be Sunday, Dec. 31, but rather Dec. W, and the day 
after would be Sunday, Jan. |, 1945. The problem of 
Feb. 29 would be taken care of by having an extra day 
in June to be known as June W, or leap-year day. 

Fourteen governments are understood to have ap- 
proved the reformed calendar. In the United States the 
National Education Assn., various scientists’ societies, 
women's clubs and state chambers of commerce have en- 
dorsed it. The arguments in favor of it sound plausible. 
Indeed, a new calendar for the post-war world might be 
an excellent way to start a new era. 


° 


Freedom and Security 

E all want a better world. But a better world can- 

not be achieved by wishful thinking or government 
edict. No declarations of statesmen, or stipulations of 
international treaties, or enactments of legislation have 
any power whatsoever to establish security or to guaran- 
tee the so-called four freedoms. In the future, as in the 
past, freedom and security, whether personal, political, 
religious or economic, must be cherished and re-secured 
by each generation. No earthly power can guarantee 
them. 

Freedom and security mean different things at differ- 
ent times to different people. There is nothing absolute 
about either. Freedom is neither a continuous state nor 
an invariable quality. It is relative; conditioned by other 
things and other qualities. Security, likewise, is neither 


permanent nor stable. We are secure as individuals and . 


as a people only so long as we are willing and able to 
defend our security. 

In the past, Americans have known what it is to enjoy 
a fuller measure of freedom with security than most peo- 
ple. We can do so again, despite the changed world in 
which we live. We can make America better for our- 
selves and our children, if we concentrate our talents, our 
energies and our resources for that purpose. But we can- 
not reform and succor the whole world at the same time. 
Let us be practical and put our own house in order. 

If we want freedom and security, we must insist that 
our elected representatives formulate’ practical policies 
consistent therewith, and we must be willing to do what is 
necessary to make those policies effective. Government 
of the people, by the people and for the people means 
all of the people must practice it all of the time. That is 
part of the price of freedom and security. 
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question of whether motor truck 
operators will be permitted to fly air 
cargo is not one that can be answered 
“sooner or later.” It will have to be 
settled as soon as the wear is over. It 
should be answered right now. 

Applications for air cargo lines have 
been filed with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board by a number of motor carriers. 
These companies, the operations they 
propose and the routes they want to fly 
are shown in the accompanying table. 
Other applications are being filed almost 
weekly. Motor carriers wanting to fly 
air cargo range in size from nation-wide 
operators to small local trucking com- 
panies. They all want to get into a 
business that they know very little about 
and in which there is no assurance that 
they can carry on successful operations. 
Not one of these applicants has been in 
the airline business. Moreover there is 
no assurance that their applications will 
be granted nor how long it will be before 
their cases will come up for hearing by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

If the motor carriers would only real- 
ize that their great opportunity in the 
air cargo field is to coordinate ground 
and air transportation; to really sell 
their services in a way they have never 
done before, not one of them would think 
about actual entry into air transporta- 
tion as such. The airlines do not want 
to go into the trucking business nor into 
the bus business and yet someone is go- 
ing to have to bring cargo and passen- 
gers to them and take cargo from air- 
ports to shippers. No one can do it 
better than the motor carriers. 

The motor carriers as a class, have 
always operated under a sort of in- 
feriority complex. They have always been 
too prone to copy the bad habits of the 
railroads. They have always been too 
rate conscious and not enough ser- 
vice conscious. If they will now sell 
motor service for all it is worth there 
will be so much business that they can 
safely leave the actual flying of the air 
cargo to the airlines. Perhaps one rea- 
son for the motor carriers’ past attitude 
has been due to what they went through 
in developing. 

In 1910, there were only 10,000 motor 
trucks registered and they were mostly 
used in the cities. By 1920, however, 
over a million were registered, and, 
though most were still used inside cities, 
quite a number were engaged in inter- 
city and other over-the-road service. So 
by 1920, a new industry of great possi- 
bilities had really started to grow. There 
was a latent demand for the kind of ser- 
vice the truck could render. At the same 
time there was an expanding intercity 
use of the private car, thus creating an 
effective demand for highway improve- 
ments and thereby causing the provision 
of facilities which shippers or motor 
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Should Motor 


A\IR and motor carriers are naturally complementary to each other, and the moty 

carrier industry, if it will but recognize it, is now in a position to profit from it 

strategic coordinating position in the transportation set-up of the future if ‘+ selk 
itself properly . . . 


truck operators could not have brought 
about had they stood alone. 

The first World War greatly stimu- 
lated motor transport development. Such 
an extraordinary burden was imposed 
on existing transportation facilities that 
the truck was more or less forced to 
carry a share. The trucks available at 
that time were heavy, clumsy in design, 
and poorly sprung, with solid tires and 
inefficient power plants, and were costly 
to operate. By 1920, trailer combina- 
tions, which have proven to be such a 
great boon to the industry, had found 
only limited use in the city field. Never- 
theless, with rail service seriously slowed 


down in vital spots and with rai! rates 
at a high level, the truck of th firs 
World War period could and did sive; 
limited but beneficial service to shippers 
The war situation supplied the spa k ané 
the industry needed no further p:ompt. 
ing. In the early twenties, conditions 
changed. The attitude of the railroad 
which had looked upon the trucks with 
general friendliness as feeders changei 
to one of increasing hostility. 

Then came a period of largely incon. 
trolled development for the motor car- 


riers. A period from which they have 
never really recovered. Shippers we- 
comed a new service and many quickly 


Someone has to bring cargo to the airlines. No one can do it better or cheaper than the commor 
carrier motor operator. There is no reason why a motor carrier should go into the air fo 
business. There will be plenty on the ground in the increased pick-up and delivery business in 


a coordinated motor and airline service. 


With the increased use of air cargo the type of 


handling shown in the photo will have to be eliminated. Handling operations will have te 


be mechanized for efficiency and economy. 


(Courtesy Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
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realized in what ways they could pit 
motor cairiers against railroads and 
against each other. Some shippers and 
sme truck manufacturers ruthlessly ex- 
ploite’ the industry which had not yet 
found its feet. Motor carrier operations 
commonly were conducted on a hand-to- 
mout! basis and with a short-sighted 
disregard of costs. Operators started 
and failed, the industry turnover was 
heavy, and the losses, individually small, 
amounted to a large sum annually. 

Shi»pers were in the dark as to their 
competitors’ rates or even what their 
own vates would be for any length of 
time; private motor transportation was 


also growing and contributing to the 
difficulties in which rail, motor, and 
Water carriers were becoming enmeshed. 
The trucking industry got more and more 
out of hand; motor rates often were de- 
Pressed to uneconomic levels and rail 


Air Cargo? 


THERE are motor carrier operators who could do a better selling job for air cargo 
than is being done today, and the sooner the airlines realize the possibilities of 
gordination with such carriers the better it will be for them and also for the 
shipping public . . . 


rates were severely cut, particularly 
after the general business depression re- 
vealed the vulnerability of the rail po- 
sition; and business standards suffered. 

Large motor truck operators, 1eluctant 
for a long time, finally threw their ac- 
tive support to Federal regulation. 
Smaller carriers, generally less articu- 
late, were either indifferent to or op- 
posed to Federal regulation; or, as was 
true in the case of a great many very 
small operators, did not know such reg- 
ulation was even proposed until or after 
it had been enacted in 1935. 

The industry had only partially grown 
up by 1935. Its dynamic growth had 


This is the first picture that has been released of Henry Kaiser's giant cargo plane, as depicted 
by Mechanix Illustrated Magazine. Now being built by the Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, 
Cal., it is 2!/2 times the size of the biggest airplane ever built. It is 218 ft. long, with a wing 
oe of 320 ft. and weighs 200 tons. Shown in proportion to the B-!7 Flying Fortress (top) and 

P-47 Thunderbolt (right), the flying boat will carry 60 tons of cagro. Equipped with eight 
engines, it has a fuel capacity of 8000 gal. and a cruising speed of 174 m.p.h. Three of these 
Planes are now being built, one for non-flying tests this winter. 


(Acme) 


made it a substantial but unruly mem- 
ber of the transportation family. It had 
disappointed the railroads, which then 
looked upon it, as some of them still do, 
as inherently a short-haul and feeder 
type of transportation. Instead, motor 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 
Air Cargo Editor 


carriers had developed, under a free 
hand, in deadly competition with rail and 
some branches of water transportation. 
Though these carriers served many 
sparsely settled areas, they developed 
most extensively where the major flows 
of traffic occurred. This meant that most 
motor carrier routes paralleled the rail 
lines. 

In 1935, the trucking industry, as the 
result of its virtually uncontrolled de- 
velopment, faced the task of working out 
satisfactory rate structures and of 
straightening out badly entangled and 
often vague and uncertain operating 
rights, as well as a large number of re- 
lated but lesser tasks. Eight years of 
Federal regulation, aided in some cases 
by more effective State regulation, have 
accomplished much in these directions. 

Natural differences in the character- 
istics of the various members of the 
trucking industry continue; but if the 
motor carriers will not attempt to func- 
tion in fields beyond those indicated by 
their natural aptitudes, the industry, 
still dynamic, can become the greatest 
coordinating force in the history of trans- 
portation. It is only natural that it 
should resist any efforts to circumscribe 
its field of operations; in varying de- 
grees it has tried to “coordinate” its ser- 
vices with those of the railroads. Some- 
times this has been successful but more 
often not, because it was dealing with a 
competitor. 

Air transportation is not the same 
sort of competitor, it is a brand new type 
of transportation service which needs 
the motor carrier. Air and motor car- 
riers are naturally complementary to 
each other, and the motor carrier in- 
dustry, if it will but recognize it, is now 
in a position to profit from its strategic 
coordinating position in the transporta- 
tion set-up of the future. As things now 
stand, the Civil Aeronautics Act would 
have to be amended to permit the en- 
trance of surface carriers into the air 
transport field and there is little to in- 
dicate that such a change will be made 
in the near future. 

Controlling the operation of air trans- 
portation by other types of carriers is 
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the so-called ‘‘second proviso” of Section 
408 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 
This states: “That if the applicant is a 
carrier other than an air carrier or af- 
filiated therewith within the meaning of 
section 5(8) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, such applicant shall 
for the purposes of this section be con- 
sidered an air carrier and the Board 
shall not enter such an order of ap- 
proval unless it finds that the transac- 
tion proposed will promote the public 
interest by enabling such carrier other 
than an air carrier to use aircraft to 
public advantage in its operation and 
will not restrain competition.” (Italics 
supplied for purpose of emphasis by 
the author.) 

A strong suggestion of the CAB’s 
probable attitude in passing upon appli- 
cations for certificates of public conven- 
ience and necessity by carriers engaged 
in other forms of transportation was 
contained in the American Export Air- 
lines decision handed down in July, 1942. 
In this case the Board denied control of 
American Airlines to American Export 
Lines, a steamship company, and as- 
serted that “... this proviso (in Section 
408) is extremely restrictive and only 
these limited air transport services which 
are auxiliary and supplementary to 
other transport operations, and which are 
therefore incidental thereto, can meet 
the conditions laid down by that proviso.” 


In a separate opinion Mr. Oswald 
Ryan, member of the CAB, stated that: 
“a construction of the Act which rigidly 
limits the participation of a surface car- 
rier in the air transport field to cases 
where the surface carier is enabled to 
use aircraft in its own operation to pub- 
lic advantage is in harmony with the well- 


established preexisting Congressional 
policy.” In a second opinion on this same 
case, rendered in January this year, the 
Board said that: “the conclusion that 
there exists and has existed for many 
years, a prevailing Congressional intent 
that the various forms of transportation 
should be mutually independent is well 
documented by legislative history.” 

The Lea-Bailey Bill, now being con- 
sidered by various Congressional com- 
mittees, proposes revision of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act but in no way weakens 
the provisions contained in Section 408 
of the present law. In fact, it strength- 
ens the CAB’s control by giving it super- 
vision over contract carriers or non- 
scheduled operators which heretofore, 
have not required a certificate to start 
operating. In fact, all that has prevented 
several motor carriers from entering the 
unscheduled air transportation of cargo 
within the past year or so has been their 
inability to obtain equipment. It looks 
now, however, as if by the time equip- 
ment is available, contract operators will 
be just as subject to the CAB regula- 
tions as the scheduled carriers. 

An undercover, but powerful fight by 
railroad, steamship, bus and truck lob- 
bies to alter the Lea-Bailey bill in such 
a way as to give surface carriers a 
more advantageous position in endeavor- 
ing to enter the air transportation field 
is already going on. When this bill 
comes up both in the Senate and House 
in a short time. the first real battle be- 
tween surface and air carriers will take 
place. This is a battle long anticipated 
by the airlines. 

The two decisions of the CAB, men- 
tioned above, have been hailed by some in 
the air transportation industry as indi- 


MOTOR CARRIER APPLICANTS FOR AIRLINES 


Name of Company 


Service Proposed* 


All States Freight 

Black Hills Trans. Co. 
Brady Transfer & Storage Co. 
Coastal Tank Lines 

Willis Day Storage Co. 
Denver-Chicago Truck Co. 
W. J. Dillner Transfer Co. 
Freight Flite, Inc. 

Frisco Transportation Co. 
Arthur W. Glose 

Great Lakes Storage & Moving Co. 
Keeshin Air Freight 
Knowles Vans, Inc. 
Marion Trucking Co., Inc. 
Midwest Haulers, Inc. 
Milky Way Transport Co. 
Mutual Trucking Co. 
Pierce Auto Freight Lines 
R. B. Freight Lines 
Ringsby Truck Lines, Inc. 
Schreiber Trucking Co. 
Shawmut Air Freight 
Southwestern Freight Lines 
B. M. Stuart and Sons 


Mail, Cargo 
Mail, Passenger, Cargo 
Cargo only 
Liquid cargo only 
Cargo only 
Cargo only 
} Cargo only 
Mail, Cargo 
Cargo only 
Cargo only 
Cargo only 
Cargo only 
Cargo only 
Mail, Passengers, Cargo 
| Cargo only 
Cargo only 
Cargo only 
Mail, Passenger, Cargo 
Mail, Passenger, Cargo 
Cargo only 
Cargo only 
Cargo only 
Cargo only 
Cargo only 


* Routes somes by these applicants may be obtained from the Civil Aeronautics Board or from 


D and W on request. 
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cating that the Board will be carefy 
to restrict air transportation in all j, 
phases to the airlines and not perm 
other types of carriers to enter the bug. 
ness as a side line. But, since the Boay 
has been known to reverse itself on jp. 
portant matters, others are not so hop 
ful that a definite policy has been gj 
down. In fact there is really no unap. 
imity of opinion in airline, legal or goy. 
ernment circles on what may be th 
chances of the motor carriers uccee(. 
ing in their efforts. Some believe thy 
the door is shut and may even 
slammed tighter by proposals now pené. 
ing in Congress which, if pass:d, wil 
prohibit ownership or operation of aj 
transportation facilities by ground car. 
riers of any type, either directly or jp. 
directly. 

Others hold the view that if moto 
carrier air routes are properly |.id ou 
and coordinated with the carrie:’s sur. 
face lines, there are some chai.ces of 
success in obtaining the right to operat 
in the air. It will, however, be rather 
difficult for a motor carriez to prove tha 
it needs to use aircraft for the advan. 
tage of the public in its operations ani 
that such use will not restrain c mpeti- 
tion particularly when there is hardly: 
city or town proposed to be served, a 
least in present motor carrier «pplica- Os 
tions, that is not already receiving air. 


line service or will not have it under a 
pending airline applications. | forms 0: 
The Department of Justice has al the ot 
ready petitioned the CAB to intervene 
in a number of proceedings pending be There 
fore the Board involving new route ap- limitatic 

plications by ground carriers, including 
several of those shown in the table, and = *PF 
it is believed that they will intervene planes 4 
in every single application for airline} equal o 
routes filed by a railroad, steamship, bus ae | 
or truck line in order to assure that 
anti-trust laws are not violated. The De § Sorry w 
partment of Justice has revealed that quently, 
its action is taken for the reason: “that ; am 
because of their property interests, 
vate parties to the proceedings are not shipping 
primarily concerned with the substantial his own 
public issues involved, that the Depart choo: 
ment of Justice is the only governmer- a 
tal agency charged with the duty of in Likew 
vestigating complaints with respect ff and deli 
restraints of competition and monopolies fo use 
and to present evidence thereon: ani ‘ 
that participation of the Department categor 
Justice in such proceedings is in further: It is 
ance of the anti-monopoly policy of Cor carriers 
gress as expressed in the Civil Aer 
nauties Act of 1938, as amended, "ore 
the Board administers, and the Federal Hence, 
anti-trust laws which the Department ¢ 
Justice must enforce.” 1 
There is absolutely no reason why #— ‘ Coo 
motor carrier should go into the air for (a) Be 
business. Certainly there are no indice makin 
tions that the development of air cargm 
transportation by the airlines woul distrib ut 
take such volume from the motor truch (b) Be 
lines that they should be entitled to 8% nec. \i4 
into the air cargo business in self-de dis 
fense. The airlines will take some busi “ions ¢ 


ness, but it will be gradual, and it wil 
surely be more than offset by the norma 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Uareeroup [‘\acument WHY AY AND [‘\ssociations 
SHouLp Unvertake CoorviNATION OF THEIR INpusTRIES Now 
FOR More Erricient AND Economicat Post-War Distrisution 


business executives, including the airline operators, 


agree that the airplane will not supplant all other 
forms of transportation. They believe it will only supplement 
the others and we agree with them. 

There seems to be no agreement, however, on the future 
limitations of air transportation. The plane manufacturers 
are apparently able to build, and the airlines ready to fly, 
planes that were only a dream before the war—planes with 
equal or greater than freight-car capacity. 

If or when such planes are available, the commodities they 
carry will be classified as air cargo, not express. Conse- 
quently. the shipper or receiver will demand the right to 
choose his own carrier as he is now privileged to do when 
shipping by highway, rail or water. He must be free to use 
his own motor equipment to pick up or deliver at airports, or 
to choose a local carrier for that purpose. 

Likewise, the for-hire motor carrier must be free to pick up 
and deliver to any airline that he or his local customers choose 
to use, if the airlines hope to expand beyond the "express" 
category. 

It is only a coincidence that the airlines and the motor 
carriers refer to their respective associations as ATA but no 
more natural tie-up could have been conceived by design. 
Hence, the three following suggestions. 


1. Coordination is in the public interest. 

(a) Because it utilizes established local carriers, thereby 
making possible immediately more efficient and economical 
distribution of cargoes on a national and international basis. 

(b) Because firms and individuals may continue to do busi- 
ness with their local carriers who are familiar with local con- 
ditions and possibilities. 


(c) Because it will scatter earnings and profits throughout 
many communities and thus tend to increase the buying 
power of such communities, which, in turn, will help to dissi- 
pate monopolistic influences. 


2. Coordination is of practical benefit both to air and 
motor carriers. 


(a) Because it will make unnecessary large capital invest- 
ments by the airlines in ground equipment, pick-up services 
and facilities, personnel training, local sales promotion, etc. 

(b) Because it will enable highway carriers to extend their 
present services and to develop new ones to offset possible 
loss of some business to the airlines. 

(c) Because it will prevent costly and destructive competi- 
tion between air and highway carriers, which, irrespective of 
the outcome, would be detrimental to both and also to the 
public. 


3. Coordination is in the interest of free enterprise in 
the best sense. 


(a) Because, if carried out with efficiency and economy, it 
will demonstrate anew in many ways the practical value of the 
free enterprise system. 

(b) Because it will afford an opportunity for private initia- 
tive, and more enticing rewards for special abilities and 
efforts. 

(c) Because it will strengthen. by uniting, two of the coun- 
try's major transportation systems and enable them to pool 
their resources against the encroachment of political control 
of private enterprise. 
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E have heard a lot about “globular 

war” and “globular strategy,” and, 
recently, one of the radio commentators 
used the phrase “planning for the 
planet.” It is a fascinating, modern 
phase, and proves conclusively that, in 
our thinking at least, distance is no 
longer the barrier it used to be to eco- 
nomical distribution. More and more 
people are now thinking in terms of dis- 
tribution worldwide. 

It may take a little time before this 
idea is accepted generally in its fullest 
sense, but we can well afford to take 
the long range view in our planning for 
the future, especially in connection with 
air transportation, while being practical 
in dealing with immediate problems. 

Space ships, which a few years ago 
were only ideas in comic strips, have be- 
come realities. To-day the stratoliner, 
the large cargo plane, the flying wing, 
ete., are all actually in operation. 

In the not too distant future, we will 


By MATTHEW W. POTTS 
Materials Handling Editor 


Motairkandling has been defined as ‘the 
mechanical handling of goods in distribution 
between motor and air carriers." See D and 
W, Aug., 1943, p. 15. 


be thinking in terms of more economical 
distribution by air, and air ships and 
planes will be built to meet the more 
extensive requirements of air cargo and 
air passengers. The size of those planes 
will be much larger than anything we 
think of at present. In all probability, 
they will provide sufficient cargo space 
so that materials handling equipment 
can be run right into the plane. Unit 
loads will be handled by mechanical 
equipment, cargo loads will not have to 


Handling Suggestions 


S OME engineers and operators, the materials 
handling editor of D and says, “are 
still thinking in terms of present transportation 
methods, and are considering air cargo as an 
adjunct thereto, whereas, they should be think- 
ing in terms of air cargo, and planning to re- 
vamp other ways of handling and transporta- 
tion in order to facilitate and coordinate them 
with air cargo methods. 

"Truck, trailer and straddle truck manufac- 
turers, and other highway equipment producers, 
should seriously consider definite standardiza- 
tion of platform height, the use of elevating 
end-gates on trucks, trailers, etc., to lift loads 
from the ground to the truck bed, and also 
from the truck bed high enough to service 
planes. In some instances, the bed of trucks 
will have to be equipped with roller conveyors 
so that heavy loads can be transferred di- 
rectly from truck to plane without the use of 
auxiliary equipment. 

"The opportunity for expanding the use of 
motor transportation in connection with air 
cargo is here, right now. The manufacturers of 
this type of equipment should be alert to this 
trend, and should be working very closely with 
the aircraft builders, and they, in turn, should 


be working very closely with the builders of 
motor transportation units, so that new designs 
in both fields will be available simultaneously. 

"Larger doors should be provided in present 
planes. Portable belt conveyors and gravity 
roller conveyors should be set up for loading 
planes with small packages and for distributing 
the cargo in the stowage space. Cargo should 
be brought from consolidation areas in the 
hangers to the conveyors alongside the plane 
by tractor trailer trains. 

“In the handling of palletized unit loads, the 
same tractor trailer train method should be 
used, and the pallets lifted off the trailers and 
put into the plane by means of a fork truck. 

"Without much difficulty it should be pos- 
sible to build cargo planes with hoisting mech- 
anism similar to those used in bomb bays 
for elevating bombs. 

"It would be possible to use overhead mono- 
rails in the top of the fuselage, letting these 
monorails be the strength members of the 
fuselage and, at the same time, serve as tracks 
on which monorail hoists could travel for rais- 
ing the load into and out of the plane, and 
for distributing it the length of the fuselage." 
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be distributed as carefully as at p) esent, 
and the necessity of tying dow and 
fastening the loads to prevent si ifting 
in transit will be eliminated, becav se the 
planes may be able to sail through | urbu- 
lent air currents without having curgoes 
shift. 

However, regardless of future de velop- 
ments, it is necessary to-day for us to 
deal with practical problems in or ler to 
facilitate the better use of present plane 
construction. While a lot has beer done 


to reduce the travel time of planes from 
one airport to another, too much time 
is being lost loading and unloading 
planes under present operating condi- 
tions. 

In the majority of cases, cargo is still 


handled manually rather than mechani- 
cally. Packages that can be handled are 
limited as to size and weight, because 
of floor load capacities and size of open- 
ings in the plane’s fuselage. 

We will have to start immediately tocon- 
sider better handling methods in planes 
now in operation, and there is no reason 
why this cannot be done at once. With- 
out much difficulty, it would be possible 
to build cargo planes with hoisting 
mechanism similar to that used in the 
bomb bays for elevating bombs. Instead, 
of bombs they could elevate individual 
containers and anchor them into the 
plane. Or, it would be possible to use 
overhead monorails in the top of the 
fuselage, letting these monorails be the 
strength members of the fuselage and, 
at the same time, serve as tracks on 
which monorail hoists could travel for 
raising the load into and out of the 
plane, and for distributing it the length 
of the fuselage. 

Larger doors should be provided in 
present planes. It should be possible to 
go into the plane from both sides, 80 
that cargo may be worked from both 
sides, or large packages elevated and 
turned by using both doors. These pack- 
ages could be elevated either with over- 
head electric hoist arrangements or by 
fork trucks, portable cranes, or other 
mobile units. 

There is no doubt that present ships 
are limited as to the size and weight of 
packages they can handle with s:fety 
and, therefore, a lot of the present «argo 
is in small packages. When these have 
to be handled individually, portabl« belt 
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Cargo should be brought from consolidation 
greas in the hangars to the plane by tractor 
trailer trains. 


conveyors and gravity roller conveyors 
should be set up for loading the ship 
and distributing the cargo in the stow- 
age space. Cargo should be brought 
from consolidation areas in the hangars 
to the conveyors alongside of the plane 
by trector trailer trains. 

In the handling of palletized unit 
loads, the same tractor trailer train 
method should be used, and the pallets 
lifted off the trailers and put into the 
plane by means of a fork truck; or, 
packages can be brought from consoli- 
datio: areas on platforms, by using 
straddle trucks. 

Ai: cargo is presenting a number of 
packing and handling problems, among 
which is also the necessity of getting 
cargo to the airport. One of the new 
terms appearing in Webster’s dictionary 
(D and W, Aug., 1943) is “Motairhan- 
dling,” defined as “the mechanical han- 
dling of goods in distribution between 
motor and air carriers.” 

Some engineers and operators are still 
thinking in terms of present transporta- 
tion methods, and are considering air 
cargo as an adjunct thereto, whereas, 
they should be thinking in terms of air 
cargo and planning to revamp other ways 
of handling and transportation in order to 
facilitate and coordinate them with new 
air cargo methods. The railroads of this 
country have overlooked their oppor- 
tunity for handling fast freight, because 
they continue to think in terms of ton- 
nage, bulk and volume, and have done 
little or nothing for the better handling 
and transferring of freight in small vol- 
ume. 

The motor truck, however, has met 
this need and will continue to meet it. 
For this reason, the motor truck is the 
logical form of ground transportation 
for airports. It probably will be some 
time before air cargo is handled in suffi- 
cient volume to warrant carload ship- 
ments direct to the airport, involving 40 
fons or more at a time. Already con- 
siderable tonnage is being picked up in 
small lots over a wide area by motor 
trucks, and taken to the airports for 
plane capacity shipments. This use of 
motor trucks, of tractors and trailers, 
and even of straddle trucks for carrying 
cargo from producer, shipper, and con- 
solidated points, to airports, will remain 
the logical mediums for ground trans- 
portation. Possibly this may later be 


supplemented by using the helicopter, in 
some instances, for direct transfer to 
airports, but, in the main, for some time 
to come, airports will be served by over- 
the-highway transportation mediums. 
The expansion of airports is going to 
ke so great, and they will be located at 
such distances from centers of rail 
transportation, that it will not be eco- 
nomical to secure rights-of-way, and lay 
track and provide other rail facilities 
to future airports. Even if such rights- 
of-way were obtained, the operation of 
railroads to the airports would not be 


It would be possible to use overhead monorails 
in the top of the fuselage, letting these mono- 
rails be the strength members of the fuselage 
and, at the same time serve as tracks on which 
monorail hoists could travel for handling cargo. 


Mlustrations by Hariy Johnson 


economical, because of the inadequate 
handling methods requiring the transfer 
of freight from cars to warehouse to 
plane, etc. This is very unnecessary. 


Truck, trailer and straddle truck 
manufacturers, and other’ highway 
equipment producers, should seriously 
consider definite standardization of plat- 
form heights, the use of elevating end 
gates on trucks, trailers, etc., to lift the 
loads from the ground to the truck bed, 
and also from the truck bed high enough 
to service side hatches which in the 
future probably will be on the second 
deck of planes. It will be necessary to 
provide elevating bodies on motor 
trucks so that the whole body can elevate 
its load to the plane cargo hatch. In 
some instances, the bed of trucks will 
have to be equipped with roller convey- 
ors so that heavy loads can be transferred 
directly from truck to plane without the 
use of auxiliary equipment. Many other 
adaptations of existing mechanical de- 
vices for handling and transferring ma- 
terials will have to be incorporated into 
the general handling plan, so as to save 
time in loading and unloading air cargo. 

In planning and developing airports 
for the future, it is going to be neces- 
sary to forget the present practices of 
loading and unloading and rehandling 
cargo on docks, platforms, etc. It is go- 
ing to require overall planning in order 
to facilitate the quickest possible han- 
dling of cargo. There is no need to build 
large cumbersome physical structures 
which will not accommodate the changes 
that will have to take place in airplane 
design. 

We cannot conceive of the size and 
shape of airships and planes to come. 
Therefore, we should not encumber our 
airports with physical handicaps which 
will have to be constantly changed to 
meet new conditions. Wherever possible, 
handling facilities for cargo and passen- 


In some instances, the bed of trucks will have to be equipped so that heavy loads can be irans- 
ferred directly from truck to plane without the use of auxiliary equipment. 
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gers should be of a portable nature, so 
that they may be easily moved, altered, 
and installed to meet new conditions and 
requirements. 

That is why motor trucks must be 
designed to handle air cargo directly, if 
possible. While a certain amount of 
storage and holding in storage probably 
will be necessary in the majority of 


fy major advance in package han- 
dling during the past decade is that 
of mechanization by means of pallets and 
fork trucks which is finding wider ap- 
plications daily in industry as well as 
extensive use in the handling of sup- 
plies for the Army and Navy. 

The fundamental soundness of me- 
chanical handling rests in the fact that 
usually over 75 per cent of the man hours 
consumed is in package handling. The 
pallet and fork truck method performs 
this part of the operation at a fraction 
of the cost of manual handling. Also, 
full utilization of overhead space (air 
rights) in storage areas is realized at 
a negligible added expenses as compared 
with the cost of equally high stacking 
performed manually. 

The application of mechanical han- 
dling was originally confined to indi- 
vidual warehouses or piers where the 
savings in man hours usually reduced 
overall handling costs by at least 50 per 
cent. The general adoption of fork trucks 
has advanced to a point where its appli 
cation is widespread in industry. This 
has resulted in an advantage to be 


cases, this can be done in areas outside 
of the airport zone, and fast, mobile 
equipment can take the cargo to the 
airport, ready for individual flights, the 
same as passengers are now taken di- 
rectly to airports a few minutes before 
the plane leaves. 

The opportunity for expanding the 
use of motor transportation in connec- 


Unit Load Transfer 


A novel type vehicle body has recently been designed fo fulfill the func- 
tion of unit load transfer between different operations, wherein provision 
is made through vehicle design to retain the packages intact on pallets 
without shifting or interlocking. Reduced loading time is said to increase 
the effectiveness of trailer equipment as much as 25% to 75%. 


By C. W. GORDON 


Chief Industrial Engineer 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 


gained by transferring packaged mer- 
chandise on pallets between manufac- 
turer, carrier and customer. This method 
is known as unit load transfer. 

Unit load transfer has been performed 
largely in standard line trailer bodies or 
box cars with packages wire-tied to pal- 
lets or otherwise packaged to retain them 
on the pallets during transit. This 
method of transfer involves labor and 
material for securing the load on the 
pallet and involves a loading problem 
in fully utilizing the capacity of stand- 
ard trailer bodies or box cars used for 
the transfer. 

A novel type vehicle body has recently 
been designed to fulfill the function of 
unit load transfer between different op- 
erations, wherein provision is made 
through vehicle design to retain the 
packages intact on pallets without shift- 


tion with air cargo is here, right now, 
The manufacturers of this type of equip. 
ment should be alert to this trend, and 
should be working very closely with the 
aircraft builders, and they, in tum, 
should be working very closely with the 
builders of motor transportation units, 
so that new designs in both fields will be 
available simultaneously. 


ing or interlocking. This vehicle bovy, it 
is believed, will find its largest u-e in 
the tractor trailer field but also has rail- 
road car and route truck possibilities. Its 
application in the trailer field is llus- 
trated herewith. 

The design of the trailer body pro- 
vides for side loading and has a center 
A frame running longitudinally the 
length of the body. This frame contains 
part of the structural support of the 
body and acts as a back rest for the 
packages that are inclined against it by 
a slight incline in the truck floor. This 
prevents any lateral motion which would 
result in interlocking of packages on dif- 
ferent pallets. The A frame and inclined 
floor successfully crade the packages in 
a V formation during transit. 

The longitudinal shifting of packages 
is prevented by insert sheets dropped 
from the roof of the body and ride on 
trolleys as indicated in the diagram. The 
rear insert sheet is ratchet equipped and 
provides a back rest for the last pallet 
loaded. All insert sheets can be readily 
moved out of the way for pallet loading 


(Continued on page 79) 


Proposed Method ‘Mechanical’ 
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You would have a hard time adding up all the Hundreds of R & M Cranes are giving remark- 
man-hours and all the dollars that this R & M able service for trucking operators, airplane fac- 
Crane installation has saved. Day and night, for tories and general industrial plants throughout 
nearly three years now, it has loaded and unloaded America. Their power, speed and accurate con- 
plate, strip steel and bars for trucking to war _ trol have won them the respect of the men in the 
plantsin northern Ohio. It has undergone terrific shop. Send for the valuable free R & M Crane 
punishment, but in all that time maintenance Bulletin No. 825DW—or, if you prefer, ask us to 
expense has been negligible. have an R & M Hoist & Crane expert inspect 


This particular installation is a 5-ton, double. YOU" plant and make recommendations rin the 
girder, 3-motor type with a 56 ft. 614” span. The type you need. You will not be obligated in 
bridge consists of two 30” I-beams with lattice either case. 
outrigger. It uses an R & M F-5 hoist with sturdy 


noid brake, both designed for rough service and WILL BRING YOU | ROBBINS & MYERS, INC. | 
abuse. Other cranes and hoists of various types Grone 

and capacities are, of course, available. Delivery VALUABL 
ATION! | Hoist & Crane Bulletin No. 825 DW. | 
at the present time requires 3 to 4 months. INFORM ' -—) Please have an R & M Hoist & Crane | 
expert call on me. 
ROBBINS as MYERS-Inc.|} 
HOIST & CRANE DIVISION SPRINGFIELD, OHIO | 
In Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ont. did 
MOTORS MACHINE DRIVES FANS MOYNO PUMPS + FOUNDED 1878 | City 
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Since trucks offer the most natural and efficient means for assembling and complet- 

ing air cargo shipments, operators in the trucking field will do well to cooperate 

with the airlines; for while the development of air cargo may take some business 

away from highway carriers, the airlines will develop new business on which truck 
operators should be able to realize handsomely. 


S we look forward to the distribution 

picture of the future, an unprece- 
dented era of transportation progress 
appears in the offing, with developments 
stimulated by the war destined to take 
a leading part. These developments are 
by no means restricted to aircraft alone, 
but the strides made in this field stand 
out so prominently that all eyes are 
focused on the post-war role of air cargo, 
and, perhaps, rightly so. Certainly, no 
other method of transportation has ever 
come to the fore so swiftly and with 
such dramatic appeal. Hitherto only a 
minor factor in the overall transporta- 
tion of goods, the airplane since the war 
has risen to a new position of impor- 
tance. 

No one knows exactly what is going 
to happen, but there are two schools of 
thought on the subject. One group fore- 
sees such an increase in the use of air 
transportation that it makes the future 
of other carriers seem bleak. Others, 
with their feet on the ground, view the 
future as the natural evolution of prog- 
ress in which the services of all types of 
transportation will be carefully weighed 
on the basis of what each can offer. This, 
of course, is the rational approach. 

Yesterday, we had four transportation 
possibilities: air, rail, highway, and 
water. Tomorrow, the same four will 
occupy the picture but, we must assume, 
the airlines will take a more prominent 
part. That the growth of the airlines 
must result in a proportional decrease 
of other carriers does not necessarily fol- 
low. 

Some have viewed the growth of air 
transportation with such alarm that 
they have even suggested legislative re- 
strictions as a protective measure. This 
represents snap judgment in favor of 
negative action. It is artificial temporiz- 
ing. History bears out the fallacy of try- 
ing to stem the natural tide of progress 
by legislation. Eventually any service 
which can demonstrate its advantages 
will find favor in proportion to what it 
can offer. 

Back in the early days of American 
transportation the canals tried to fore- 
stall the railroads because of the threat 
which their development constituted to 
the slow-moving barge lines. But the 
railroads forged ahead on the strength 
of faster service in spite of higher rates. 
Canals are still used when time is not 
an appreciable factor. 
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Later the railroads set up a cry 
against trucks which they felt were in- 
vading their field of operations and in- 
spired legislation to restrict highway 
transport. The hurdles set up merely 
slowed the advance, resulting in in- 
creased costs to truck patrons. Gradu- 
ally, motor transport forged ahead be- 
cause trucks could go where rails did 
not exist. They could perform a com- 
plete hauling job from shipper to re- 
ceiver without rehandling, and didn’t 


require special crating of their |vads. 
The law of economics portioned the busi- 
ness where it belonged, according tc con- 
ditions. 

Just as the canals protested and 
fought the expansion of the railroads, 
and the railroads fought the develop. 
ment of motor trucks, so now we find 
truck operators, in some instinces, 
sounding a warning against the cvolu- 
tion of air cargo. Thus history re} eats, 
The antidote is merely a liberal portion 
of straight thinking and commonsense, 


Motairhandling graphically visualized, showing one means of coordinating air and highway trans 
portation by handling cargo from truck to plane or vice versa at easily handled loading or un- 
loading level. 


(Courtesy Curtis-Wright Corp.) 
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There is no cause for truck operators 
to get panicky at this time. Highway 
transportation has too much to offer. It 
can well stand on the indispensability of 
the services it has to offer, although it 
can not afford to stand still. There is 
ample room for improvement, taking 
into consideration the trend toward bet- 
ter highways, the technical advances in 
equipment, and the operating lessons we 
have ‘earned from the war. Instead of 
opposing air cargo, truck operators 
shoul’ set their respective houses in 
order and prepare to offer a new brand 
of transportation efficiency. 


for AIR CARGO 


nance, and personnel questions that will 
have to be solved. But even all this does 
not complete the picture. Before exten- 
sive operations are undertaken, the cargo 
potentia! and the transportation costs 
must be closely estimated if the huge 
investment is to show a reasonable profit. 

In any air operation, time is the pre- 
dominant factor as far as the customer 
is concerned. Time saving, in short, 
represents the chief advantage which air 
cargo can offer. And the time advantage 
must be sustained from shipper to re- 
ceiver, not merely for the flight period. 
Unless proper provisions are made for 
fast ground handling at each end of the 


+ 


Wherever we find air activity, we find ground activity, with motor trucks taking a prominent part 


in supplying, refueling and maintaining planes, and in 


handling cargo. With the larger move- 


ment of goods by air, trucks will plan an increasingly important part. Photo shows one of the 
common but vitally necessary refueling operations that take place day and night on airfields 


throughout the country. 


As far as air cargo is concerned, we 
are quite safe in taking a middle road 
between the dramatic dreamers who an- 
ticipate a virtual revolution in the move- 
ment of goods, and those who belittle 
the possibilities of aviation. Our war ex- 
perience with huge bombers and trans- 
port planes indicates that cargo carriers 
of almost unlimited size can be built. 
But this is only one of the many prob- 
lems involved. Air fields of sufficient size 
to accommodate them will have to be de- 
Veloped together with the necessary 
emergency fields along various routes. 
Then there are the housing, mainte- 


(Courtesy White Moter Co.) 
line, the time benefit may easily be lost. 

It is obvious that air cargo offers its 
greatest advantages in long distance 
service. On short hauls the rehandling 
time might well offset the gains. 

One thing is certain. Until helicopters 
are developed with sufficient carrying 
capacity to handle goods between the 
roofs of shipper and receiver, air cargo 
must depend upon trucks for its ground 
distribution as well as the assembly of 
goods at the airport. For air cargo to 
retain successfully its time advantage, 
close schedules must be observed at ter- 
minal points. In other words, ground 


By GEORGE H. SCRAGG 


Director, Advertising & Sales Promotion, 
The White Motor Co. 


Mr. Scragg is well qualified to dis- 
cass this subject on the basis of his long 
experience both in aviation and highway 
transportation. He took a prominent 
part in the development, testing and fly- 
ing of airplanes before the First World 
War, and, during it, served as chief 
technical officer, Night Bombardment 
Section, A.E.F. Since then he has kept 
in close touch with aviation affairs. 

For many years he has been associ- 
ated with truck manufacturing and with 
truck and bus line operations. He is 
considered an authority on ground irans- 
portation. At present, in addition to di- 
recting the advertising and sales pro- 
motion of the White Motor Co., he is 
in charge of the firm's aviation activ- 
ities; is acting chairman of the aviation 
division, Cleveland Engineering Society; 
is a member of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, the Early Birds, and the 
Quiet Birdmen, and is executive officer 
of the Civil Air Patrol in the Cleveland 
area.— The Editor 


transportation must have the same care- 
ful consideration that is given to air 
transportation. 

There are three possibilities as far as 
the ground phase of the service is con- 
cerned. Airlines can own their own fleet 
of trucks, they can maintain them under 
a cooperative ownership plan entered 
into by two or more lines, or they can 
employ the services of established motor 
transportation agencies. Because of the 
fact that distribution probably will en- 
tail consignments, ranging from 50 or 
100 lb. up to a ton and more, addressed 
to many places over an area of consid- 
erable size, it would appear entirely too 
costly to maintain a fleet for such dis- 
tribution, not to mention the difficulty 


(Continued on page 80) 
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of Communities in U.S. Devead Entirely on Highway Transporation 


any rail line of any car- 
tier party to the Trans- 
Continental Freight Bu- 
reau Territorial Direc- 
tories. 


Go to sleep on this barrier pro 


Freedom of the Highways 
Must Still Be Won 


sition and freedom of the highways 


will be wrapped up again in official red tape, regulations and costs. 
In highway transportation, as in governmental affairs, ‘eternal vigilance 


| is reasonable to expect that in the 
early post-war period the highway 
barriers which have distressed users of 
motor vehicles and have obviously not 
served the public interest will continue 
either to be modified or to be eliminated. 
Their complete and total elimination, 
from the point of view of the public wel- 
fare, is the desirable objective. 

In discussing the elimination of high- 
way barriers in the post-war period, it 
is well to realize that numerous as these 
barriers appear to be they classify under 
four general heads. Perhaps first in im- 
portance is the lack of uniformity among 
the states, both in laws and in regula- 
tions in regard to sizes and weights of 
motor vehicles. Many people who use 
the highways would place the lack of 
reciprocity among the states in regard 
to license plates and the fees charged 
for them in second place of importance 
among the highway barriers. 

Then there are not a few nuisance 
fees and cherges which are variously 
named in different states, collected in 
the main from the operators of incom- 
ing vehicles, but sometimes from the 
operators of intra-state vehicles. 

And, finally, there are the ports of 
entry maintained at or near state lines, 
at which many of the rules and regu- 
lations, fees and charges incident to the 
barriers, are administered and collected. 

Reversing this picture of the four 
large classifications into which highway 
barriers mev be grouned. it could be 
stated that if ports of entry in the few 
states which vet maintain them were 
completely abolished, a great distance 
would have been traveled in the elimina- 
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is the price of liberty." 


By CHESTER H. GRAY 


Director, 
National Highway Users Conference 


° ° 


tion of the three other classifications of 
highway barriers. 

During the present war period, by 
action of the Federal government and 
at the many sessions of state legislatures 
recently adjourned, commendable prog- 
ress was made on this barrier problem. 
The Federal government led off in this 
underaking in May, 1942, by asking 
state officials to participate in a nation- 
wide conference in Washington, D. C., 
on the general subject of barriers as a 
hindrance to the war enterprise. Then, 
months later, when the state legislature 
convened in nearly all the states, the 
scene was well laid to move in the right 
direction in the effort to place highway 
transportation in such position that it 
can serve all the people transcontinent- 
ally without hindrance of various kinds 
at state lines. 


It may not be necessary to name all 
the states and all the progress made in 
regard to securing uniformity in sizes 
and weights, in moving toward complete 
reciprocity, in eliminating the petty 
nuisance fees and charges, and in gen- 
eral, in breaking the backbone of the en- 
tire port of entry set-up. It may be per- 
mitted, however, to mention that in 
Delaware, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, New Mexico 
and North Carolina to mention no more 
states, the question of uniformity in 
sizes and weights of motor vehicles 
moved toward the solution contained in 
the war-time formula which was pre- 
sented at the May Conference in 1942. 

A number of states, recognizing that 
any motor vehicle which complies with 
the registration and license laws in its 
home states should be privileged to move 
across states lines without interference, 
authorized their administrative officers 
to sign agreements with other states 
which would secure complete reciprocity. 

In addition to what was accomplished 
in these directions by specific legislation 
at the state capitals, it is worth while 
mentioning that Governors or other ad- 
ministrative officers were authorized by 
resolution of the state legislatures or 
otherwise, to deal with these subject 
matters on the basis of getting on with 
the war with the complete services which 
highway transportation can render in 
that great objective. So, all in all, dur- 
ing the last 12 months, the troublesome 
incidents of the preceding 10 years, 
relative to highway barriers, have moved 
at least into almost total eclipse. But 

(Continued on page 83) 
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«STRETCHING> 
OUR TRAILERS 
* BUY BONDS * 


An example of Fruehauf’s valuable war-time service is this “‘stretching”’ job 
done by the St. Paul Factory Branch for Merchants Motor Freight, Inc. 
The length was increased from 24 to 28 feet, with a proportionate gain 
in capacity. That’s one good way fo help solve the equipment shortage. 


always turn out your work these days as quickly as 


BUILDING GOOD TRAILERS to help you do your 


important work is only the first half of our responsi- you'd like—or as we'd like. It’s simply a case of too 
bility to you. The second half—helping you to keep much work, too little manpower. 
them running profitably and efficiently—goes on as But whatever the conditions, we're obligated to 
long as there’s a mile of work left in them. give you the best service available. That's why we 

Preventive maintenance—the service-in-advance developed the only nation-wide Trailer service organ- 
that keeps equipment from breaking down— is, of ization, providing you with convenient service wher- 
course, the desirable way to keep Trailers running. ever you may need it . . and why our Branches are 
But war-time pressure frequently compels you to run given the benefit of up-to-date equipment and parts 
your vehicles until they just won’t go any farther stocks, the best-trained personnel available and the 
mmm Without service. full resources of our factory organization. 
thet Either way—preventive mainte- Even more important than shop facilities or per- 
‘50,000 nance or emergency job—you can look sonnel, however, is responsibility. When a 
| reock-TRauzns | to Fruehauf Factory Branch service to Fruehauf man says to you, “We'll make it right,” 
2 htt carry out the second half of our re- we want you to feel that you can depend on it. . 
[ ao sponsibility to you. that you’re not taking chances. That's money in the 
= It's true that Fruehauf shops can’t bank for you. 

FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY o DETROIT 32, MICH. 
World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers Service in All Principal Cities 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION”. «co. 5 ear. ore. 


TRAILERS 
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Flying Fish 


War has given seafood temporary popularity; the airplane can make 

that popularity permanent. If there ever was an opportune time to 

launch a new method of marketing a food product it is right after a 

war. The seafood and aviation industries are ‘naturals’ for post-war 

development, the rejuvenation of an ancient industry by the most spec- 
tacular and daring of the moderns. 


PREDICT that, shortly after the 

guns stop smoking, the seafood indus- 
try and aviation interests are going to 
get together; that one of our popular 
post-war foods will be “flying fish” .. . 
delicacies of the sea flown “fresh” to 
market . . . seined, shipped and served, 
all in a matter of hours. 

The seafood industry has always had 
two strikes against it, transportation 
and education. It has never been able 
to convince the people of the inland 
states, that is, enough to insure popu- 
larity, that fish can still be fresh after 
a train or truck trip from the coast two 
or three days away, even though 
properly refrigerated. Nor has it been 
able, somehow, to teach chefs and house- 
wives to prepare fish properly when they 
do buy it. 

As a result, the already suspicious 
public, after repeatedly eating perfectly 
good seafood ruined in the frying pan, 
are convinced time and time again that 
they were right in the first place, “you 
just can’t get fish fit to eat anywhere ex- 
cept right on the sea.” 

Seafood has held a_ supplementary 
place on our national menu, especially 
throughout the inland states, and has 
been considered, up until the War, a 
Friday alternate or a Lenten substitute. 

The War, however, suddenly focused 
national attention on seafood. Both be- 
cause of the shortage of meat and be- 
_cause seafood wasn’t rationed, house- 
wives in a few short months got in the 
habit of serving fish as regularly as 
they formerly served steak and veal cut- 
lets. Also, thousands of midwestern 
soldiers, sent to Eastern and Southern 
camps, learned for the first time the real 
taste of shrimp, red snapper, mackerel, 
redfish, crabmeat and oysters. 

Fish, temporarily, is in the same cate- 
gory as beef and pork. The industry 
cannot fill its orders. The whole country 
is crying for seafood, as a substitute for 
meat. Although sadly | undermanned, 
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By RAY M. THOMPSON 


capable of supplying barely half of what 
its peace time capacity can furnish, the 
seafood industry is experiencing a great 
prosperity and popularity. 

There is no reason for this important 
industry ever to slip backward again. 
The post-war period will be its greatest 
opportunity in history to bid for the 
food dollar of the great American pub- 
lic, not merely in restaurants and hotels 
but on the dinner tables of working 
America. 

War has given seafood temporary 
popularity; the airplane can make that 
popularity permanent. 

Economists state that food will still 
be a major problem when peace comes. 
The seafood industry has the vast and 
limitless resources of the sea as its 


source of supply. It has thousands of 
skilled fishermen; producers located and 
equipped to handle tremendous _ ton. 
nages; dealers, wholesalers and _ brokers 
all over the nation with knowledge of the 
markets. Add air cargo to this list of 
assets and the seafood industry will 
wipe out its two handicaps of transpor- 
tation and education in one fell ~<woop. 

Let the dealers throughout Anierica 
once learn that suceulent shrimp from 
the Gulf Coast or red snapper from 
Florida can be laid down in Denver, 
Col., or Topeka, Kan., four or five hours 


out of the water, and they’ll take car 
of educating Mr. and Mrs. Amv rican 
Housewife how to fry fish properly. 
They'll quickly learn to dress up their 
seafood displays as appetizingly «s the 
cake counter, helped by the pror otion 
departments of producers who w= | see 

even- 


a market that can be made a 
day-week source on demand. By a'r, no 
place in the country will be more than 
six hours distant from any other place. 

The tonnage of the seafood incustry 
should represent no problem. Mc¢st of 
the planes we are using for freight 
transportation now are converted DC-3 
passenger planes, designated by the Army 
as C-47’s. They will carry about 4,500 
Ib. But we also want to remembe: that 
the Army has built a plane, the B19. 
that can carry a payload of 58,000 Ib. 
and that the Curtiss-Wright C-46, spe 
cifically designed for freight transpor- 
tation, will carry 16,000 lb. Tornage 
capacity will not be the problem. 

However, cost may. The experts say 
that with the cargo planes now on the 
post-war drafting boards, air cargo can 
be brought down to 10c. per ton mile. 
This, of course, is prohibitive, but let’s 
analyze it a little. 

This cost is based on the use of one 
plane and the present type of fuel. But 
what about flying boxcars, the lead 
power plane with several trailer planes 
or gliders? Early in July freight was 
flown by glider from Montreal to 
England towed by a Douglas transport. 
On July 24th, the Associated Press re 
ported a national distance record for 


Seafood by Air 


THe seafood industry has always had two 
strikes against it, transportation and educa- 
tion. It has never been able to convince the 
people of the inland states that fish can still 
be fresh after a train or truck trip from the coast 
two or more days away, even though properly 
refrigerated. Nor has it been able to teach 
housewives to prepare fish properly. 

The war, however, suddenly focused national 
attention on seafood, because of the meat 
shortage and because seafood hasn't been ra- 
tioned. 

There is no reason for this important indus- 
try to slip backward again. War has given sea- 


food temporary popularity; the airplane can 
make that popularity permanent. 

Economists state that food will still be a mo 
jor problem when peace comes. The seaf 
industry has the vast and limitless resources of 
the sea as its source of supply. It has thow 
sands of skilled fishermen; producers located 
and equipped to handle tremendous tonnages; 
dealers, wholesalers and brokers all over the 
nation with knowledge of the markets. Add air 
cargo to this list of assets and the seafood in- 
dustry will wipe out its two handicaps of trans 
portation and education in one fell swoop. 

If there ever was an industry that needed air 
cargo to fill a winning hand, it is the seafood 
industry. 
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plane-towed freight gliders, 1234 miles 
non-stop from Sheppard Field, Tex. to 
Maxton Air Base, N. C. The flight was 
performed under adverse weather con- 
ditions. Flying freight trains are here, 
not on the way. Further development 
of diesel engines is another factor to 
be considered. Diesel engines would re- 
duce the greatest single cost factor in 
plane operation, the fuel consumption. 

By the use of gliders and diesel en- 
gines, some experts believe, it is possible 
that freight by air may be brought down 
to about 3c. per ton mile, which is ap- 
proximately the cost of first class freight 
by rail today. 

The refrigeration factor has alread) 
been solved. Refrigerated planes are 
actualities. But, even in the case of a 
scarcity of electrically refrigerated 
cargo carriers, the seafood industry 
could use dry ice to maintain the proper 
temperature for a flight of four to six 
hours 

There is, of course, one fina] and last 
facto: that should be given more con- 
sideration, that is, proper airfields. But 
every seafood producing area, in nine 
out o° ten cases, has plenty of landing 
room for amphibian planes within a few 
hundred yards of its shippers’ docks. 
The inland markets represent a little 
tougher problem. Some will not have 
airfields adequate for freight. But such 
center's as St. Louis, which, incidentally, 
is planning a flooded airfield for sea- 
planes, can serve as distributing points. 
Feeder trucks can supply the towns 
around, still placing the seafood on the 
consumer’s table in a matter of hours, 
not days, after the catch. 

Even as far back as 1937, flying fish 
was actually proven to be a successful 


market of the seafood industry many times, 


THIS TYPE OF PLANE... 


market centers. 


wonders for the seafood industry after the war. 


proposition. A private flyer by the name 
of H. W. Harbican, now a Captain of 
Chicago and Southern Airlines, flew fish 
fresh successfully from Bay City, Mich., 
to Chicago for the hotels and restaurants, 
a distance of about 400 miles. 

Recently, a committee of the Air 
Cargo Research Assn. reported that the 
post-war air carriers may be able to 
bid for 186,492,520 tons of freight or 
about 15.2 per cent of the total tonnage 
originated by the railroads in 1941. This 
report suggests that the first find of 
business likely to be attracted to low 
cost air cargo is that which is now mov- 
ing via Railway Express. We’re getting 


FRESH FROM THE SEA . . . these fish now are consumed largely by people in the coastal states. 
The use of air cargo will enable fresh fish to be shipped inland daily, thus enlarging the potential 


according to some experts, would be ideal for flying fish to inland 
It is one of America's largest twin-engined cargo planes, the Curtis Commando, 
or C-46, and can carry 16,000 Ib. of cargo. A few planes like this, Mr. Thompson thinks, could do 


Wide World 


warmer. Much seafood moves by Rail- 
way Express. 

From Chicago comes the report that 
The Burlington Transportation Co., a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railway Co., has 
filed an application with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board seeking authority to op- 
erate helicopter-type aircraft over more 
than 3,000 route miles over seven states. 
We should be foolish to overlook the 
helicopter. It seems that the rail car- 
riers are not. Many of them are plan- 
ning experiments with auxiliary air 
freight service. 

Professor Charles B. Breed of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology believes 
helicopters will play an important role 
in America’s post-war aviation in the 
field of short-haul, small-item freight. 
He is of the opinion that helicopters will 
serve as feeders to mainline airports, 
and that they will be used extensively as 
pick-up carriers, particularly for rush 
shipments. 

Incidentally, it is also of interest to 
note that Prof. Breed does not believe 
domestic air carriers will need govern- 
ment subsidies after the war. He be- 
lieves operation costs can be absorbed in 
increased volume. 

If there ever was an industry that 
needed air cargo to fill a winning hand, 
it is the seafood industry. If there ever 
was an opportune time to launch a new 
method of marketing a food product, it 
is right after a war in a period when 
that food is greatly in demand and when 
the attendant high prices can partly off- 
set the expensive air experimentation. 
If there ever were two industries that, 
on paper, seem to fit each other like the 
hand and the glove, it is the unbeatable 
aviation industry and the inexhaustible 
seafood industry. 

I believe in it so thoroughly that I 
offer “Flying Fish” as the trademark, 
slogan and advertising theme of the first 
seafood company to transport fresh fish 
via air to the families of America. 
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Motor Cargo... 


47,919 Trucks and Trailers Authorized 
By WPB for Production Early in 1944 


The War Production Board has an- 
nounced approval of initial truck and 
trailer programs for 1944 which will 
permit production of 22,859 medium and 
10,993 heavy trucks, and 14,067 trailers. 
A majority of these trucks and trailers 
is scheduled to roll off the production 
lines during the first six months of 1944. 
At a later date, should the condition 
with respect to the production of com- 
ponents warrant, according to the Auto- 
motive Division of WPB, programs for 
additional truck and trailer production 
will be authorized. 

Of the heavy trucks, 5,282 will range 
from 16,000 lb. to 21,999 lb. gross ve- 
hicle weight and 630 from 22,000 lb. to 
26,999 lb. gross vehicle weight, while 
5,081 will be 27,000 lb. gross vehicle 
weight and over. Of the 5,081 trucks 
in the heaviest classification 3,424 re- 
main to be formerly authorized for pro- 
duction in the immediate future. The 
production of 1,500  off-the-highway 
trucks has also been authorized. 

The determination of this program 
was influenced, it is said, by the avail- 
ability of facilities for production, par- 
ticularly the facilities for production of 
components such as engines, axles and 
transmissions, and by a study which 
indicated the sizes and types of commer- 
cial motor vehicles most needed. 

Manufacturers participating in the 
general freight trailer program have 
been authorized to produce trailers of 
such types and in such sizes as their 
analyses of the demands from motor 
freight lines, agriculture and other 
essential industries using trailers indi- 
cate are most needed. 


For-Hire Truckers 
Need Equipment 


The lack of new motor truck equip- 
ment is creating a crisis in the for-hire 
motor trucking industry in Chicago, 
Walter McCarron, general manager, IIli- 
nois Motor Truck Operators Assn., said 
in a letter addressed recently to the War 
Production Board. The limited number 
of trucks authorized for construction by 
the WPB is entirely inadequate, he as- 
serted. 

“Chicago’s for-hire cartage industry,” 
he declared, “faces a breakdown within 
a few months if several hundred new 
heavy duty trucks, tractors and semi- 
trailers are not made available immedi- 
ately.” (Slawson). 
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ATA Convention Convenes 
At Chicago Oct. 19-21 


A large and representative attend- 
ance is expected at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Trucking Assns., 
Inc., Oct. 19 to 21, inclusive, at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

The program will deal with major cur- 
rent problems of the trucking industry, 
and will include speakers prominent in 
the highway equipment and motor trans- 
portation fields, as well as officials of 
the government in charge of various war- 
time transportation activities. 


Anti-Freeze Solutions 
Should Be Tested Now 


Owners and operators of all types of 
motor vehicles who plan to use again 
this winter anti-freeze saved over from 
last winter are urged by the ODT to 
have the liquid tested before putting it 
into the radiator to make certain that: 
(1) it is not of a harmful oil or salt (cor- 
rosive) type; (2) its anti-freeze strength 
is not impaired; (3) it contains sufficient 
acid and rust inhibitor. 


Transportation Tax 
Explained by ODT 


The three per cent Federal transpor 
tation tax does not apply to amounts 
paid by private motor carriers for at. 
justment of costs under certain joint a. 
tion conservation plans, the ODT ha 
announced. 

Under the Revenue Act of 1:42, 4 
Federal tax of three per cent is leviej 
upon the amounts paid for transporta. 
tion of property by rail, motor vehicle 
water or air. Where each private par 
ticipating motor carrier operates his own 
equipment with his own personnel and 
merely pools merchandise with other pri- 
vate carriers for transportation and ue 
livery services within a certain area the 
tax dees not apply. 

Under these conditions, the amounts 
paid by one private carrier to another 
for the purpose of adjusting the cost 
of transportation and delivery o! mer- 
chandise is not subject to the tax. In 
such instances the parties to the join 
action are not considered by the lureau 
of Internal Revenue to be in the busé 
ness of transporting property for hit 
within the meaning of the Act. 

However, if the carriers set up®@ 
separate entity, such as a corporation 
to perform transportation for all mem 
bers, then the amounts paid by th 
merchants for this transportation set 
vice would be subject to the transpor 
tation tax, the Bureau also ruled. 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE NEEDS 
STRESSED AT COAST SAE MEETING 


Probably the most practical and timely 
discussion coming out of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers’ meeting held in 
August at San Francisco, was that cen- 
tered around Engineers’ meeting held in 
N. Hatch, on “Preventive Maintenance 
and Inspection Procedure.” Mr. Hatch 
who is associated with the American 
Brake Block Division of American Brake 
Shoe Co., was formerly connected with a 
large trucking company. Because of the 
shortage of parts and the difficulty of 
getting skilled mechanics, he argued that 
“fleet operators can keep their fleets in 
action and do their part in winning the 
war as key men on any production home 
front if they place emphasis on preven- 
tive maintenance as never before. 

“We are now stuck with whatever 
equipment we have and we are also 
stuck with less competent mechanical 
crews for the duration and for some 


time thereafter. Our loads are still i 
creasing, our equipment is getting olde 
our mechanical crews are suffering it 
roads from the draft and war plant 
That means that the fleet operator i 
the man in charge of methods, and 10 
much else. The time has come to gé 
to work on those methods.” 

Mr. Hatch insisted that “the succes 
of any good preventive maintenance plal 
depends upon discovering the defect be 
fore it causes expensive damage. MJ 
suggestion as to the best place to stall 
training your personnel to meet tht 
present emergency is to stress the it 
portance of this daily service on evel 
mechanic involved.” Catching water ami 
oil leaks was one of the important fail 
ures to watch for, he said. He also gay 
a complete, detailed inspection procedl 
which he suggested fleet operators {&@# 
low. (Gidlow) 
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TANKERS AWEIG/1/ 


Massive, six-wheel tank trucks for the Navy... . Bristling 
Half-Tracks for the Army... . Rugged mobility for the Marine 
Corps and the Air Forces. . . . All essential. All for Uncle 

Sam. All training the men and women of Autocar to build 

the sturdy, dependable Autocar Trucks that the world will need 
when war is won. So keep your pledge to the U. S. Truck 
Conservation Corps. Your trucks are your own, but 


their life belongs to the Nation. 


AUTOCCAR 


MANUFACTURED IN ARDMORE, PA. ew 
SERVICED BY FACTORY BRANCHES FROM COAST TO COAST 


Buy more and more 
U.S. WAR 
SAVINGS BONDS 
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ot | YOU CAN LOAD cod UNLOAD fw. 
Get it Fast? YOUR TRUCKS—FASTER ! ! 


specify ANTHONY 


operate 
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SAVES MANPOWER! due Oc 
One man now does whot 3 of more classes 


CUTS LOADING AND ‘Tailgate Loader’’ raising load from motor | 


UNLOADING TIME! on tors, a! 
Trucks ore loaded and unloaded foster— . . tir 
keeps them on the move. a i opeatir 


REDUCES PERSONNEL ACCIDENTS! 

Loads are lifted to body or lowered " T 

to ground by powerful hydraulic hoist rans) 
b 


y one con- St 
venient lever. ‘Tailgate Loader’ automotically To 


REDUCES ACCIDENTAL DAMAGE stops at floor level and ground Trar 
TO VALUABLE MERCHANDISE! on the 
No skids, chains or cables to break or j hei 
slip Mi your d ge losses —— F their 
way by 


ANTHONY'S FAMOUS ‘‘SUPER"’ 
HYDRAULIC HOISTS AND BODIES using 
War Model Hydroulic Hoists and Bodies F membe 
are ovailable in Super Hoist Models! “Tailgate Loader locked sion 2 
up to body Gate con be 
__ ADDRESS DEPT 55 FOR DETAILS used conventionolly Trans} 
“Tre 


ANTHONY COMPANY inc. 


STREATOR, ILLINOIS 


[F you want your orders shipped fastest way, be sure to 
specify “ship AIR EXPRESS”—because general in- 


structions such as “urgent” and “rush” may be misin- tiie 
terpreted by the shipper. 
And it’s especially important to specify EXPREss if 
your shipment is vital to a war job, because it saves 


something like 75% of the hours and days consumed 

over the next fastest means of shipping. This 3-mile-a- T A N S p 
minute service is available direct to more than 350 
U.S. cities and to scores of foreign countries. 


AIR EXPRESS RATES REDUCED 


As a result of the great volume of Air Express traffic 
created by wartime demands and the increased efficien- 
cy developed to satisfy these demands. ..Air Express 
rates within the United States have been substantially 
reduced, in some instances as much as 1214%, depend- 
ing on the weight of the shipment and the distance it 
moves. Consequently, shippers nationwide are now 
saving an average of 10144% on air cargo costs. 


NOTE TOSHIPPERS: Ship Early—as soon as shipment is 
ready—to assure fastest delivery. Pack Compactly—to 
conserve valuable space. ASK for our new 1943-44 
“ALENDAR-BLOTTER. Write Dept. PR-11, Railway 
Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue. New York 17. N. Y. 
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mANSPORT co! 


‘PREFERRED clients 
functioning whe like BE-MAC. 


—— 


BE-MAC TRANSPORT 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION GENERAL OFFICES: 1316 N. 14th St. bd adios Mo. 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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Monthly Reports Due 
Oct. 15, ODT Says 


The selective record and reporting 
procedure for truck operators recently 
sdopted by the ODT has become general- 
ly effective on September operations, the 
ODT has announced. However, a few 
operators will be required to file reports 
on their August operations, the ODT 
said. As announced previously by the 
ODT, the monthly operation reports will 
be required only of certain classes of 
motor carriers. 

The September report, which will be 
due Oct. 15, is requested of three general 
dasses of truck operators: (1) all freight 
truck operators classified as common 
motor carriers; (2) all tank truck opera- 
tors, and (3) all contract motor carriers 
opeatinss in over-the-road service. 


> 


Transport Workers Urged 
To Stay on Their Jobs 


Transportation workers should stay 
on their jobs. They will not improve 
their Selective Service status in any 
way by transfer, provided they are now 
using their highest skills, Otto S. Beyer, 
member of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion and Director of the Division of 
Transport Personnel, ODT said recently. 

“Transportation is a vital war indus- 
try, and transportation needs workers,” 
Mr. Beyer declared. 


All-Commodity |.t.|. Rates Sustained 
—Held Just and Reasonable’ by ICC 


Cases of far-reaching import to the 
motor freight industry, under study for 
three years by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission were decided last month. Ir 
a single decision covering three cases, 
Division II, ICC, upheld proposed ail- 
commodity less-than-truckload rates de- 
signed to put motor common carriers on 
an equal competitive basis with freight 
forwarders between the Central West 
and California and Utah. The ICC held 
that motor common carrier rates based 
on minimum all-commodity shipments of 
30,000 lb. from Chicago to Oregon and 
Washington are “just and reasonable.” 

Proceedings were discontinued on 
common carrier rates, all commodities, 
from certain cities in this part of the 
country to Los Angeles and Salt Lake 
City, because the rates have been can- 
celled. 

The case, the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce points out, first appeared in 
June, 1940, when trucking companies 
who were parties to tariffs published by 
Agent D. C. Stone proposed new com- 
modity rates on all kinds of freight in 
18,000 lb. minimum less than truck-load 
lots between Chicago, Kansas City, St. 
Louis and Omaha, and Los Angeles and 


San Francisco. Consolidated Freight 
ways and other carriers entered the 
case, seeking new commodity rates on 
minimum shipments of 30,000 Ib. All 
the rate proposals drew railroad protest. 
But the ICC has now declared the “all- 
commodity less-truckload rates are just 
and reasonable.” 


Uniform Freight 
Classification Asked 


A uniform, and blanket freight classi- 
fication to be applied to all freight car- 
riers based on defined principles of com- 
modity value and density has been re- 
quested by the trucking industry in a 
brief filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by legal counsel of 
the American Trucking Assns. The 
14 territorial rate bureaus which operate 
throughout the country, through their 
representatives, joined with ATA coun- 
sel in this petition. 

Incorporated in the brief was the sug- 
gestion that a comprehensive analysis 
of the flow and volume of normal traffic 
movement would develop the need for the 
classification asked for by the carriers. 


Largest aa: Finest 


Service in Los Angeles 


=CONNECTING WITH CARRIERS 

SERVING THE West 

} FROM LOS ANGELES AND LOS 
ANCELES HARBOR 


Los ANGELES. 


Daily schedules to all points. 
Pool Car Distribution Store door pickup and delivery service. 


400 Pieces of modern equipment. 
Bonded---Cargo Insurance. 
Write for Particulars Prompt O.S. and D. Reports, and Claim 
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Single Responsibility 
Unified Service for.. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
PACKING & CRATING 


LOCAL CARTAGE 


AT THE FOLLOWING POINTS 


Boise, Idaho 

Eugene, Oregon 

Helene, Montana 

Klamath Falls, Oregon 

Marshfield, Oregon 

Medford, Oregon 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

FOR INFORMATION ... WRITE MAIN 

OFFICE CONSOLIDATED FREIGHTWAYS 
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Fast Motor Freight Transportation 
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Will Dehydrated Foods Reduce 


Transportation Needs? 


Evectronic dehydration is the latest development in the field of dehy- 
drated food. Advantages claimed for it over oven drying are that it 
makes possible the compression of food while it is still pliable, that it puts 
heat into the center of a compressed food brick as well as on the outside, 
and that it requires no refrigeration because the product has a moisture con- 


tent of one per cent only. 


In the opinion of eminent authorities, dehydrated food, whether electronic 
or otherwise, if generally used after the war, seems likely to affect post-war 
transportation in many ways. The question was discussed at length at a re- 
cent meeting of the Atlantic States Shippers Advisory Board. 


T. L. Wilson, senior electrical engineer, Industrial Electronics Products, Di- 
vision Federal Telephone and Radio Corp., after explaining the principles of 
dehydration answered questions from the floor. The following material has 
been extracted from the proceedings of the Board, and is presented here in 
the belief that it is Yipes and timely as well as of general interest to 


shippers, carriers an 


° 


oi i is now possible to dehydrate a 
package of food after it has been 
compressed into a very compact unit, 
which means that the shipping space re- 
quired is very much less, although the 
shipping weight will be approximately 
the same as other dehydrated food,” 
T. L. Wilson, senior electrical engineer, 
Industrial Electronics Products, a Di- 
vision of Federal Telephone and Radio 
Corp., told members of the Atlantic 
States Shippers Advisory Board in New 
York recently. 

“If you take a package of beets and 
shred it up, and you know what happens 
when you shred beets, the volume be- 
comes very great. When you dehydrate 
you take a lot of water out of that until 
you get about 15 per cent of the original 
moisture content. Then the package is 
put into a press and compressed into a 
square brick. Those, about 6 in. x 3 in. x 
% in., will serve between 15 and 20 mena 
full meal-time portion, and I mean it is 
a real portion. I have had some at home. 
I know if we put in a little, less than a 
quarter of the brick, it fills an ordinary 
saucepan after it has been reconstituted. 


“This compressed. brick then is further 
dehydrated and therein is the applica- 
tion or the wide difference between the 
electronic method and the ordinary oven 
drying methods. I think they will dehy- 
drate all right, but if you want to get 
down to moisture contents where the 
material becomes brittle such as in the 
order of one per cent, which is required 
for long preservation, it is impossible to 
compress the food, and I believe that 
their process requires that the food have 
the maximum area and contact with the 
drying process. In other words, they 
have a pan of food in an oven and it is 
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warehousemen everywhere. 


The Editor. 


° 


just in the ordinary shredded form, al- 
though it is greatly reduced in water 
content. They must keep the maximum 
amount of area in contact with the hot 
gases or steam heated oven air in order 
to get complete dehydration. 

“In our particular case, using the 
electronic principle, we can take a large 
compressed brick of food which was com- 
pressed when the food was pliable and 
therefore is not destfoyed as far as 
shape is concerned when you reconsti- 
tute it. We have not broken down any 
cells. We compressed the food when it 
was pliable, when it had sufficient mois- 
ture content. It looks about like leather. 
Later it was dehydrated because the 
electronic principle will let you put the 
heat into the center of the compressed 


Straw in the Wind? 


Pharmacist's Mate Solomon Parker, 
25, of the Coast Guard recently returned 
from Sicily where he took part in: the 
invasion aboard one of the landing 
barges and in helping to care for the 
wounded. 

Interviewed recently by a New York 
newspaper, he is quoted as saying that 

_. our troops were made “fighting mad" 

” by being fed dehydrated foods shortly 
before the invasion and “felt like beat- 
ing up somebody." 

Once the Sicilian shore was reached, 
however, the soldiers forgot all about 
dehydrated cabbage "which tasted like 
paper," and gave their full attention to 
the enemy. 

Consumer acceptance of dehydrated 
food after the war may depend to a 
very large extent on what the fellows in 
the armed forces think about it. 


brick as well as on the outside. There 
the advance we have been able 
make. 

“To give you some idea of the indy 
try with which we are associated, in 194 
there were some 40,000,000 Ib. of foy 
dehydrated, and in 1943 it looks as } 
there will be 400,000,000 lb., which is » 
increase of tenfold in three years. Th 
number of plants doing this work ; 
more astounding. There were five plant 
in 1940 and some.250 of them dehydrat. 
ing food in 1943. 

“With dehydration down to one pe 
cent moisture content it is possible t 
seal the dehydrated food into an sir- anj 
watertight container such as say ; 
heavy wax paper wrapper and then jus 
let that sit out in ordinary room <emper 
ature. 

“This means in shipping dehydrate 
food from one portion of the country t 
another it is not necessary to refrigerate 
but to just pack up in cardboard carton 
such as you would a case of canned milk 
now, except of course the volume will k 
much reduced, and you could ship it ip 
just the ordinary car. As long as th 
moisture content remains very ‘ow the 
preservation is very good. When th 
moisture content becomes higher, I think 
about 10‘per cent, the time of preserva 
tion is much less. 

“That means for a long preservation 
where you have got to store merchandis 
on consumers’ shelves and in consumer: 
warehouses, the moisture content mus 
be brought originally very low.” 


Questions and Answers .. . 


In answering questions from the flow 
it was brought out by Mr. Wilson that 
the vitamin content of food was not se 
riously affected by dehydration. With 
respect to refrigerator cars, he said the 
would still be needed to carry raw mate 
rials to dehydrating plants. Had ther 
been no dehydration, it was pointed out 
there “would not have been a fraction 0 
the nutrition exported for use in foreig 
countries.” 

Question: “Is there necessarily boun' 
to be a reduction of the total transports 
tion demand as a result of the develop 
ment.of dehydration?” 

Mr. Wilson: “I think we all must firs 
of all realize when a question like thati 
asked that dehydrated foods are sti 
subject to consumer acceptance and tha! 
point isa very big problem. If Mr. ail 
Mrs. Married Americans do not want 
hydrated food, certainly nobody is goitt 
to supply it to them. It is a free coun 
try. We still don’t have to eat whi 
somebody tells us to. 

Question: “Is it not true, Mr. Wilso 
in the development of dehydration thé 
you are going to create mobile equip 
ment to go into the field similar to th 
harvester and therefore'even the tru) 
or short haul rail transportation will né 
be necessary, and is it not true if deby 
dration progresses to the extent it has! 
the last year or two that the retail stor 
instead of having a 50 ft. front will onl 
require about 20 ft. front, and there Wi 

(Continued on page 87) 
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One more 
‘. wartime job for 
INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


A SOON as her giant craw is filled with gasoline from one 
of Boeing’s International tank trucks, this new Flying 
Fortress will be roaring into the blue, headed for induction 
into the Army Air Forces. She’s ready for battle . . . ready to 
drop tons and tons of earthquakes on enemy targets with 
bull’s-eye precision. 


International Trucks—a large fleet of them—are helping 
to speed the production of Flying Fortresses . . . rushing 
materials on Boeing’s multiple-line production system... . 
fueling the big bombers by the tank-car load. 


All over America pre-war Internationals—the largest sell- 
ing heavy-duty truck on the market when civilian trucks were 
still being made—are hauling vital materials and supplies 
to war factories, military bases, and industrial centers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


Builders of Ordnance, Automotive and Food Production Equipment for the United Nations 


Wher writing advertisers please mention D and W 


Earthquake Express! 


New Trucks Now . . . But Don't Wait: The Government 
has authorized the manufacture of a limited quantity of 
new heavy-duty trucks for civilians in essential occupations. 
A good share of these new trucks will be Internationals. 

If you need a new truck, don’t fail to get in touch with 
your International Branch or Dealer right away for valu- 
able help in making out your application! 

Preventive Maintenance for Victory: Let the truck spe- 
cialists at your International Branch or Dealer keep your 
trucks in tip-top shape. Take advantage of the experience, 
skills, and facilities of the world’s largest Company-owned 
truck service organization. Pledge your trucks to Victory. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Hicuways and airways are chang- 
ing the tempo of life and hastening the 
development of Latin America to.a de- 
gree few would have thought possible a 
few years ago. Extension of the Pan 
American Highway, the construction of 
other strategic roads in the interior of 
South America, and the tremendous 
growth of commercial aviation in Latin 
America are factors of supreme im- 
portance which, undoubtedly, will affect 
profoundly the future economic and 
social life of the entire western hemi- 
sphere. 

Authorities are of the opinion that 
Latin America offers the most promising 
field for immediate development in the 
entire world. According to bankers, the 
dollar balances accumulated by Latin 
American countries, and the sterling 
funds piled up in allied and neutral 
countries are of such size that they are 
certain to be a major influence in inter- 
national trade and exchange after the 
war. Gold reserves in 11 Latin American 
countries are reported to be in excess 
of $1,325,000,000. 

In the past, there have been many 
problems affecting trade in and with 
Latin American countries. Not the least 
of these was the difficulty of transpor- 
tation. With the highway construction 
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Benton 


By JOHN CANETTA 


Industrial Engineer 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


now in progress and proposed, and with 
the widespread use of aviation in Latin 
America this problem is likely to be 
eliminated to a very large extent within 
the next few years. 

The Pan American Highway is well 
on the way to completion. Sections of 
the highway are already being used, 
notably the section from Laredo, Texas, 
to Mexico City, and from there to the 
Panama Canal. With so much effort 
being exerted, I think there is every rea- 
son to believe that a major portion of 
the rest of the highway will be com- 
pleted within the year. The road from 
San Salvador’s northern border south- 
ward almost to Honduras is now in use. 
In Guatamala, the road is still unfinished 
largely because of the rugged nature of 
the country, much of which is virtually 
inaccessible. 


The Pan American Highway so far 
completed saves about one-third of the 
traveling time formerly required. Be- 


View of Mount Chimborazo from high- 
way near Rio Bamba, Ecuador. Elevation 
of the snow-capped peak is 20,000 ft. 


ation ir 
cause of the lack of railroads betwe pd 
the Canal Zone and Mexico City, freigh ighway 
has had to be transported by water, #1.” 


five-day trip, extremely hazardous 

cently because of the submarine menat 
Important goods may now be carried! 
heavy trucks. As every traffic manag 
knows, it is much faster to ship by trv 
than by boat, and packing and loadi 
problems are usually much simpler. 

Fields and industries to be served afté 
the war will depend largely on thei 
dustrial development of Latin Amerit 
Heavy industry probably will be serv 
best. Electrical equipment for operatit 
of the Panama Canal locks, for exam) 
instead of going from Pittsburgh | 
train to New York and from there 
boat, to the Canal, may be loaded it 
trucks at Pittsburgh and go direti 
south to the Canal. 

In Mexico, coffee is being produced 
a greater extent than ever. Also, mil 
silver is mined right along the high 
near Mexico City. Trucks are being 
more and more for transportation. A 
from the coastline transportation 
more economical by truck. Process 
minerals and agricultural products ! 
pend almost entirely on highway tra 
port. 

Fifteen years ago highway transpqr™ 
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Airways and highways are rapidly hastening the development of Latin 

America, which has been termed the most promising field for immediate 

development in the entire world. Rich in resources and potentialities, it 

98 found in the airplane a solution of its hitherto insurmountable trans- 
portation problem. 


ation in Central America was nil except 
n the vicinity of the large: cities. Much 
as been done since then. When the new 
ighway is completed, many feeder lines 
will be constructed. Good roads into the 


‘Biotin America has more airlines than we have. 


America, is now owned by Pan American Airways. 


base at Barranquilla, Colombia. 


mountainous and isolated areas will be 
the making of Central America. 
Highways in the deep intericr of Scuth 
America are also going to make a big 
difference in the transportation of the 


Scadta Airlines, one of the pioneers in South 
This shows one of the hangers at the air-marine 
(Press Assn.) 


Bowden 


Pan American Highway near Oaxaca, Mexico. 


future. The new highway that connects 
Lima, Peru, with the Amazon is now 
being completed; it will be one of the 
most strategic highways of the continent, 
Peru’s “Burma Road.” This road will 
permit the shipment of tropical products 
from B»azil to the United States by way 
of the Pacific rather than by way of the 
submarine infested Atlantic. The new 
railroad between Africa, Chile, and La 
Paz, Bolivia, is also being used to good 
advantage as the terminal link of many 
inland roads. 

Lack of better transportation in South 
America has been caused largely by 
topographical difficulties, thinly popu- 
lated areas, and scarcity of capital. The 
Impcrit-Export Bank is helping to over- 
come some of these difficulties. Any im- 
provement in South American transport 
will inevitably improve trade relations 
between North and South America and 
consolidate hemisphere solidarity. 

Because of the rugged nature of much 
of the South American continent, the de- 
velopment of the airplane has been a 
great boon. It may even be said that in 
Latin America the airplane is more im- 
portant than it is in the United States. 
At present, most of the business going 
to South America is by plane. Planes 
are moving almost as many passengers 
as were formerly carried by boat. 

Air tonnage now is about one ton of 
freight to 5,000 tons of rail shipping. 
Nevertheless, air transportation in cer- 
tain inaccessible regions where highways 
haven’t been built, and where railroads 
are unknown, has become indispensable. 
The Pan-American Grace Line now 
operates a freight line from Balboa, 
Canal Zone, to Santiago, Chile. 

In wartime, of course, we do things 
by air that would not be economical or 
practical in normal times. For example, 
I recently had certain metals shipped by 
plane to Pittsburgh from South America. 
I doubt whether this will happen after 
the war, although it might. 
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The Road of the Two Continents under construction in the mountains of Brazil. 


Rubber is a bulky commodity that is 
flown up from South America now de- 
spite the cost. In certain localities of 
South America, when commodities of 
great value are needed, such as a valu- 
able mineral, some special product, or a 
machine part for mining equipment, the 
airplane is the only quick and practical 
means of transportation by which to ob- 
tain what is needed from the outside 
world. In some sections, Columbia, for 
instances, small cargo planes deliver mail 
and merchandise in a few hours that 
used to take weeks to deliver by river 
boats and burros. 

All Latin American republics have 
local airlines owned and operated both 
by their various governments and by 
private companies. The former German- 
operated lines in Columbia and Bolivia 
and some of the other countries have 
been taken over by South American in- 
terests, with no loss of any kind because 
of the change. Pilots and operators, for 
the most part, were nationals of the 
respective countries anyway. 

The rapid advancement of civil avia- 
tion in the republics to the south was 
revealed in a recent report issued by the 
Office of Air Transport Information, 
United States Department of Commerce. 
It shows that the number of airlines in 
Latin America is now two and one-half 
times as great as that of United States 
airline companies. 

Total mileage of the 44 operating com- 
panies serving Central and South Amer- 
ica with 750 ‘scheduled stops is 124 per 
cent greater than that of our domestic 
lines, prior to wartime curtailment, and 
represents 106,828 miles compared with 
47,703 miles. There are 17 domestic air 
carriers in the United States with 260 
stops. 


In many sections of South America, 
as previously stated, travel and ship- 
ment of goods would be virtually impos- 
sible without the airlines. Mountains, 
jungles, swamps and deserts make 
ground transportation in many areas 
difficult if not impossible. For that rea- 
son, air transport, always faster and 
often less expensive, has advanced so 
rapidly in Latin America. In 13 of the 
20 Latin American republics airline 
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(Wide World) 


mileage greatly exceeds railroad mileage. 
In the coming years it probably will 
multiply much more and very rapidly. 

We do not know exactly what freight 
is being transported to Central and 
South America by plane from the United 
States today, but it is safe to assume 
that on the West Coast, particularly, an 
unbelievable tonnage of technical mate- 
rials is being transported by air. And 
important cargoes, presumably, are 
being brought back to this country. 

As for personnel to facilitate air cargo 
in Latin America, and for loading and 
unloading of goods, etc., all Latin Amer- 
ica needs is instruction by men with 
adequate knowledge, the proper disposi- 


tion, and the knack of imparting info. 
mation. Latin Americans are intelligen 
and capable. Many may not be goog 
mechanics, but that is largely the fay} 
of poor or inadequate instruction. 


We in this country have everythin & 


to gain by generous and open dealing 
with the peoples of Latin America. Thei 
resources and potentialities are engp. 
mous; their buying power is vreate 
than it has ever been; their future jj 
unlimited. They have much that w 
need and will want. There is every rea. 
son for closer reciprocal trade relations 
between the peoples of North anc South 
America. It will benefit both. 

At present, of course, the war is cur. 
tailing international business in all 
South American countries. The trans. 
portation situation, particularly, ‘s ing 
bad way. In Brazil, Chile and U) uguay, 
for example, many motor vehicles haye 
been converted and now use © :arcoal 
burning equipment because of th: gaso- 
line shortage. They are having an even 
worse time of it than we are with re 
spect to replacement parts for cars and 
trucks. In some places spark plugs are 
about eight times their usual price. | 
read a report in the paper a short time 
ago which stated that when a ship ar 
rived at a port in Peru recently witha 
cargo of gold and tires a police escort 
was furnished for the tires but none was 
needed for the gold. 

However, as soon as the war is over, 
Latin America, commercially speaking, 
will blossom like a desert after rain. The 
future possibilities are tremendous! 


Sky Switching of Air Freight Trains 
Predicted by Aircraft Manufacture 


REDICTING that coast-to-coast, non-stop 

aerial freight trains will switch their cargoes 
in the sky as railroads now switch box cars, 
Roy A. Watkins, executive vice president and 
general manager, Howard Aircraft Corp., Chi- 
cago, told a joint meeting of the Rotary, Ki- 
wanis and Lions clubs at lowa City, la., re- 
cently, that freight trains that fly will create 
an entirely new marketing system after the war 
in the United States, and ultimately through- 
out the world. 

“Nearly every farmer,” Mr. Watkins said, 
“if he grasps his opportunities can own or 
lease one or more air-freight fuselages—bodies 
without wings. On short notice he will be able 
to load it with produce. A helicopter will pick 
up his fuselage and carry it to an airport. 
Wings will be bolted in place by ground crews 
and the fuselage will b a freight glider. 

“Coming out the sky will be an aerial freight 
train. The farmer's glider -will be pulled into 
motion by an aerial switcher, taken aloft, and 


will be able to glide into position behind the 
aerial freight train. 


“Such freight trains may cross the country 
without a stop, circling airports and cutting 
out or taking in gliders at will by means of de 
vices already available. 


“This picture,’ Mr. Watkins said, “is abs 
lutely within the realm of possibility the mo 
ment our peace policies have been settled 
There is, however, one dismal prospect, and 
that is possibility of failure to handle our pot 
war problems correctly. Congress must gité 
business a healthy atmosphere in which to wort 
Also, we must kill off any movements to 10 
tionalize our transportation services and our ait 


plane manufacturing. 


“There are people in Washington today wi 
think that aviation manufacturing ought to b 
controlled. We must resist that to the bitte 
end," he declared, "so that initiative can blot 
som in the hands of the people themselves.” 
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International Air Express 
helped solve the 
problem! 


OT very long ago, the city power plant in The War Department assigned the shipment a ) 
Nine of Mexico’s largest centers of war _ high air transport priority rating. Flight 15— 
industry —Monterrey—suffered a breakdown  American’s regular coast-to-coast cargo flight 
which seriously affected production of vital | —made a special stop at Philadelphia. And in 


tools of war. the end, the sorely needed 2800 pounds of ma- 
ting Monterrey officials were deeply concerned. _ terials were winging swiftly to Monterrey. 
ing The materials needed to effect repairs and re- By using American’s International Air Ex- 


store power were in Philadelphia, thousandsof press Service, the precious shipment was in 
miles away. Days of damaging delay were fore- | Monterrey in only 16 hours, instead of what 
seen—and then someone had an inspiration... Mexican officials said would have been a dis- 

International Air Express! That was the so- _astrously slow 8-day trip overland. As a result 
lution! Contact was made with American Air- of what these men termed the “invaluable 
lines in Monterrey. The telegraph wires buzzed _ assistance” rendered by American, days of price- 
feverishly between American’s officesin Mexico _ less time were saved—and a notable contri- 
and the United States. Men worked like fury. _ bution made to the United Nations’ war effort. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS UNITING CANADA. U.S. A. AND MEXICO 
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Martin Plans Post-War Cargo Planes 
For Easy Loading and Heavy Freight 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Plans for production 
of a new type cargo plane as soon as the 
war is ended, have been announced by 
the Glenn L. Martin Aircraft Co. The 
planned air-freighter of the post-war 
period, already designed and patented, 
has no inherent maximum size or weight 
limitations, it is said, and will be as 
easy to load and unload, as a motor van. 

This cargo plane’s design has been 
developed by William D. Van Zelm, of 
the Martin engineering department who 
has assigned the patent to the company. 
The new Van Zelm cargo plane, it is 
said, differs from aircraft now being 
produced in that it has been specifically 
designed for cargo carrying and not 
merely an adaptation of a conventional 
plane. 

Included in its features are a loading 
door under a boom-extended tail surface, 
with a collapsible ramp which can be 
run either to the ground or the back 
platform of a truck; built-in winches 
- for hauling heavy freight aboard and ad- 
justab’e jacks to prevent strain on the 
plane itself. 

It will be possible, it is said, in load- 
ing automobiles, wagons, trailers or 
other wheeled freight aboard the ship to 
run or push them directly into the plane. 
Since the loading is accomplished through 
the end of the fuselage, no juggling or 
turning is necessary once the cargo is 
aboard. Boxed freight will be drawn 
aboard .by means of a winch provided 
at the front of the fuselage. 

Both twin-engined and four-engined 
designs of the new cargo plane will be 
constructed, it is stated. The twin-en- 
gined ship will have a gross-weight of 
80,000 Ib. and the four-engined type, a 
gross of 86,000 Ibs. and a useful load of 
36,780 lb., of which 27,000 lb. will be 
cargo. Both types will be low-winged 
monoplanes. 

Overall size of plane can be varied, 
just as in more conventional aircraft, it 
is said. This includes wing area, posi- 
tion and also number of engines. (Ignace) 


British Steamship Lines 
Study Air Transport 


In similar moves the Cunard Steam- 
ship Co. and Furness, Withy & Co., have 
prepared resolutions for shareholders to 
vote on in the near future authorizing 
the respective companies “to establish 
airlines between any countries or places; 
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Dr. Frederick to Address 
SAE Air Cargo Meeting 


Dr. John H. Frederick, air cargo edi- 
tor of D and W, who also is professor of 
Transportation and Industry, School of 
Business Administration, University of 
Texas, will be one of the principal 
speakers at the annual Air Cargo Meet- 
ing of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers at the Knickerbocker Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Nov. 8 and 9. 

Dr. Frederick will speak on the subject 
“Coordinating Air and Surface Cargo 
Transportation" which will be published 
in full in the December issue of Dand W. 


to build, buy or charter aircraft of all 
kinds and to construct and maintain air 
fields and stations.” 

The acceptance of air power by comp- 
anies that have long been two of the 
most conservative of British shipping 
firms emphasizes the trend of all British 
steamship companies toward plans for 
entering the post-war race for the world’s 
air freight and passenger business. 


New Air Cargo Service 
Links U. S. and Cuba 


What is said to be the first foreig, 
rail-express and air service in U. §, hi: 
tory was inaugurated between 45 dome 
tic points and Havana, Cuba, Sept, }; 
through an arrangement between Acny 
Overseas Express and the newly estab. 
lished airline of Expreso Aereo Inte. 
Americano, S. A. 

Acme Overseas Express is a new) 
established division of Acme Fag 
Freight, Inc., 25-year-old forwarder of 
fast freight by rail. It will employ x 
receiving stations for the new through 
express-air service 45 of the branche 
of Acme Fast Freight, located in a lik 
number of cities throughout the \tlantir 
and midwestern states, extending as fa 
west as St. Paul and Omaha. 

Through the new service, shipper 
may deliver their shipments of wir car. 
go to any one of the 45 Acme Cversex 
Express receiving stations, with cer. 
tain specified documents, and receiv 
a through air waybill covering all trans: 
portation charges for the entire move 
ment from receiving station of origi 
to downtown Havana. No consular in- 
voices are required. Transfer cf ship 
ments from fast rail express tains ti 
Expreso Aereo Inter-Americano’s ter 
minal at Miami, Fla., is handled entirel 
without charge and, Acme assures it 
customers, with a minimum of delay. 

Expreso Aereo Inter-Americano is i 
Cuban-controlled company which recent. 
ly was granted a permit by the Civi 
Aeronautics Board to fly cargo betweer 
Miami and Havana, thus substantial) 
increasing the total available airplane 
space between Florida and Cua. It 
present schedule includes two daily cargo 
carrying flights between Miami ani 
Havana a two-hour flight. 


AIR TRANSPORT HELD GREAT BOON 
FOR LATIN AMERICAN DEVELOPMENI 


The lack of adequate ground trans- 
portation represents one of the greatest 
boons to air transportation in Latin 
America, according to J. Parker Van 
Zandt, director, Office of Air Transport 
Information, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

“To a combination of geographical ob- 
stacles and limited surface communica- 
tions the airplane owes its unequaled op- 
portunity for usefulness in Latin Amer- 
ican countries,” Mr. Van Zandt said, 
citing as an example that on the west 
coast of South America, from Lima, 
Peru, to Santiago, Chile, a distance of 
1,650 miles, the surface trip requires 
six days, against 10 hours by air. 

Surface travel through mountainous 
country in South America, he said, be- 
ing reduced from an 8,000 mile journey 
requiring from 30 to 40 days, to 735 
miles by air in less than one day. What 


pertains to passenger transport cont: 
tions, he stated, prevails to a relativ 
extent also with respect to air cargo. 

Mr. Van Zandt believes there is‘ 
promising future for ai 
passenger service throughout 
America. 

“Granted favorable technical, politic 
and financial conditions,” he said, “ther 
is a great field for the development ¢ 
internal air transportation in the coum 
tries of Latin America. Air travel ! 
general represents far more than an Ih 
provement over existing conditions. I 
effect, it offers an entirely new kind © 
transportation.” 

Pointing to social changes a developt 
air transport system would bring abov 
Van Zandt said: “In a country as youll 
as Latin America in an economic sen 
the coming of the air age port ends va 
social and political changes, as well * 
business and economic changes.” 
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A NEW AIR EXPRESS 
SERVICE TO CUBA 


| That which has been prophesied as a_ post-war development is here. .44l-Cargeo planes flying over 
the Caribbean carrying express and freight shipments exclusively. now deliver their varied cargoes 


in a few hours to points that formerly required days or weeks. 


Your shipments to and from Cuba can now move quickly and safely by Air Express. This fast, 
new service handles practically all types of light and heavy cargo by specially equipped commercial 
transport planes, fitted with two-way radio communication and manned by expert personnel. 


Automotive and machine parts, jewelry, dry goods, pharmaceuticals, birds, dogs and other animals, 
personal baggage and furniture make up the load of the usual southbound @ll-earge plane. Con- 
sult us with regard to any class of cargo vou may have. “Expreso Aereo” will serve you promptly 


and economically. 


@ Shipments transported between all 
principal cities in the U.S. and Cuba 


hin, 


@ No transfer charge to airports 


@ Rate $0.20 per lb. or per 200 cubic 
inches 


@ Minimum transportation charge 


$1.10 


@ Low insurance rates 


Through an arrangement with Acme Overseas Express, 
D'vision of Acme Freight, Inc., a special connerting 
service between forty-five domestic points in the North- 
eastern and M'ddle Western S‘ates is now avatlable and 
Acme will issue a through joint airwaybill at the point 
of origin. 


EXPRESO AEREO INTER-AMERICANO, S. A. 


Address all communications to: 
_ Edwin U. Woodard, General Agent, P. 0. Box 28:30, Miami 17. Florida 
MIAMI OFFICE: 3:33 N. W. First Ave. TELEPHONES: 9-34141, 9-3449 


Route Your Shipments By Aereo Express 
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orldwide 


@ In the world of tomorrow the fundamenta| 
principle of all nations will be that of coop. 
eration. We are approaching an era without 
precedent in all history ... 


—Oswaldo Aranha 
Brazilian Minister of Foreign Affairs 


Approximately one-third of a group 
of 180 exporters responding to a survey 
undertaken by the foreign department 
of the National Assn. of Credit Men 
advised that their products were of a 
character where use of air transporta- 
tion could be considered. The other two- 
thirds reported that their export ship- 
ments did not lend themselves to air 
transportation, according to an analysis 
of the survey published in the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce recently. 

The extensive survey made by the 
association also brought out many inter- 
esting angles as to the impact of air 
transportation use on credit and sales 
terms in connection with sales to foreign 
buyers. A maiority of the replies indi- 
cated that no shortening of eredit terms 
or sales terms would ensue. 

In addition to the 180 members who 
answered negatively or affirmatively as 
to whether their products could utilize 
air transportation, 12 members advised 
that there was a possibility of such use, 
23 reported that some of their products 
might be suitable for air cargo, 5 said 
that small quantities might be shipped in 
this manner and 3 reported use in emer- 
gency cases. There were 14 responses 
that bulk, weight, low price of goods or 
current high cost of such transporta- 
tion precluded use. 

A total of 145 members out of 179 
responding said that they anticipated 
no need for a change in their credit 
terms, while the remaining 34 members 
thought otherwise. 

The responses concerning possible need 
for changes in merchandising methods 
evoked such comments as “possibly,” 
“certainly,” etc., from 31 members, while 
eight indicated elimination of distribu- 
tors, seven anticipated a change in mer- 
chandising methods on some items and 
five reported probable changes because 
of new packaging, smaller lots, etc. 

In addition to the members who re- 
sponded specifically on possible changes 
in foreign markets, 36 members offered 
generalized opinions, such as opening 
inaccessible parts of Latin America. 

One member departed from the pre- 
scribed questions to point out that the 
intensified postwar competition may 
force use of air cargo facilities and that 
final decision rests with the foreign buy- 
er who pays the bills. 

“This business of future air transpor- 
tation of our goods is bigger than we 
think and will bring to some foreign 
traders (and more than suspect it now) 
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EXPORTERS’ SURVEY ON AIR CARGO 
SHOWS 3315% EXPECT TO USE IT 


Latin American Imports 
In U. S. Up 28% 


During the first half of 1943 general 
imports of merchandise from the 20 


Air Priorities 


Exporters shipping cargo by plane, 
essential to the war program and in 
quantities sufficient to meet only urgent 
requirements, may request an air prior- 
ity rating from the Air Transport Divi- 
sion, Office of Economic Warfare, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Important air shipments have suffered 
unnecessary delay, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce, because ex- 
porters failed to request air priority 
ratings. 

Requests for ratings for air cargo to 
Puerto Rico, Alaska, Hawaii and the 
Virgin Islands, should be made to the 
Department of the Interior. 


all the changes listed in your survey and 
many others,” this member said. 
is a point that most of us overlook. We 
exporters are not going to have the last 
word on this air transportation matter. 
Do not forget that we will have to be 
guided first of all by what our competi- 
tors and their governments do, and we 
will be having stiff competition from all 
over the world once this war is over. 
What is more important, the final deci- 
sion will rest with our foreign buyers, 
who, after all, pay the bills. 
we had better ponder it carefully to de- 
termine what it will do for us and to 
us and to our goods and our markets.” 


Foreign Trade Meeting 
In New York Oct. 25-27 


The 30th annual foreign trade conven- 
tion of the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil will be held in New York Oct. 25, 26 
and 27 at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 


Latin American Republics exceeded total Ani 
exports of merchandise to them by $209,- j 
000,000, an increase of 28 per cent above fac 

the merchandise import balance of $143,- of si 


000,000 for the first six months of 1!'42, 
according to the U. S. Departmen: of 
Commerce. 

Both exports and imports of merchan- 
dise have increased from the 1942 level, 


Important modifications in export con- 
trol, to simplify procedures and allow 
greater freedom in commercial export 
operations, were put into effect Oct. 1. 
A number of Latin-American countries 
involved have agreed to the changes, and 
other agreements are expected, it was 
said. 
OEW announced jointly Aug. 28 that 
suggestions for export control revision 


the increase in imports amounting to tions 
approximately three times the increase pany 
in exports. will | 
Significant increases in our merchan- trans 
dise import balance are noted in the distri 
trade with Mexico, Cuba, Chile, «nd comm 
Uruguay, while a large decrease occurred A 
in our import balance with Brazil. “ 
be on 
. nie 
Pan American Highway oyt 
Construction Pushed a wo! 
“Here Pan American highway construction _. 
has been intensified on the section of the ~s # 
highway that will connect Oaxaca City, o— 
capital of Oaxaca State, with Puerto a 208 
Angel, a vital port on the Pacific coast ago t 
of Oaxaca. The paving of the Mexico nd Ni 
City-Oaxaca City highway has_ been inter- 
greatly advanced. This road is already guy: 
extended to south of the city of Huajua- Na 
pan de Leon. Work on the old Antequero pandi 
. road to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec has the a 
I think 59 far advanced that grading has almost conce: 
been completed to the sierra—the heavi- sitate 
est and most expensive section. (S. H. their 
Cooke). a clo: 
econo: 
Goodyear Tire Plant — 
Opened At Lima, Peru aa d 
The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. be tr: 
has opened a tire plant at Lima, Peru. tage 
It is the company’s third on the South The 
American continent. while 
in th 
Weig} 
NEW SIMPLIFIED EXPORT CONTROLS Wh 
suitab 
FREE GOODS IN AMPLE SUPPLY } ie 
it rey 
The simplified plan, it is said, will the g 
remove from United States export con- be the 
trol all commodities in free supply. A _— 
statement of cargo availability (ship- ae 
ping space application) will still be re- a ; 
quired, however. Lists of commodities the co 
The Department of State and freed from export control and the coun- and t! 
tries affected, as well as detailed changes tion, s 
in procedure, may be obtained from the the ch 
OEW Office of Exports. Tim 


had been sent to American Embassies. 
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VI ANY business executives to-day are 
Yl asking themselves two vital ques- 
tions: 1. Are the products of my com- 
pany likely to move by plane? 2. What 
will be the effects of this new means of 
transport on various functions in the 
distribution of goods in international 
commerce? 


Automatically widened markets will 
be one of the first effects for many com- 
panies. The domestic outlets, in terms 
of time, are immediately expanded to 
a world-wide basis. Transactions of firms 
in the United States with business estab- 
lishments in places like Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, or Lima, Peru can be completed 
in less time than it took a little while 
ago to do business between firms located 
in New York and San Francisco. An 
inter-American market becomes’ the 
equivalent of our domestic market. 

Naturally, such a development, ex- 
panding beyond the borders of nations, 
the area in which business of American 
concerns can be done with facility, neces- 
sitates a review of products to determine 
their air transport suitability and also 
a close study of the effects this time 
economy may have on all phases of dis- 
tribution. 

What then are the main factors that 
will determine whether a commodity can 
be transported by plane to the advan- 
tage both of producer and dealer? 

There are four such factors, which, 
while causing numerous collateral effects 
in the distribution of goods, may be 
listed under the headings of Time, Value, 
Weight and Distance. 

Whether a product has air transport 
suitability depends on the benefit result- 
ing to it from saving in time, the value 
it represents on the assumption that 


be the advantages from quicker business 
returns by means of faster transport, 
the weight of the product and ability to 
replace heavier materials with lighter 
ones in its construction or by lightening 
the container in which it is transported 
and the distance involved in a transac- 
on, since weight and distance determine 
the charges for air transport of goods. 

Time enters the picture in a very im- 


How Air Cargo Will Affect 


No. 1—Effect of Time Savings on Turnover 


An increase in business volume by one-fifth, with better use of existing 
facilities through time saving, may amount to two per cent of the value 
of shipment for the producer and to a similar percentage for the dealer. 


the greater the value, the greater will’ 


Four Basic Factors in Distribution 


portant way. That time is money has 
been acknowledged in proverbs. In air 
travel, the element of time has been ap- 
praised in terms of expenses for salary 
of the executive and not solely in the 
actual cost of transportation. It has 
been recognition of this collateral sav- 
ing in salary that has put business 
travel on an airplane basis. 

The evaluation of time with trans- 
port of goods involves more factors than 
we encountered in passenger transporta- 
tion by airplane. 

The most pronounced effect of time 
saving with goods is linked with what is 
known as business turnover. What is 
business turnover, how does it come into 
this sub‘ect and why is it favorably 
affected by air cargo transport? 

Business turnover may be fast or 
slow. Ordinarily, the speed of turning 
over a stock of goods will vary with the 
particular business under consideration. 
It may take a little or a long time for 
a certain kind of goods to be produced, 
distributed and sold to the consumer and 
the money returned to the producer for 
resumption in a new cycle of a business 
transaction. 

The shorter the time necessary to go 
through such a process, the greater will 
be the ability to multiply probable trans- 
actions within a period of a year and 
yet avoid any excessive expansion in ex- 
isting facilities of a firm. 

Business turnover may be gauged by 
the number of times that cycles of trans- 
actions are completed. The shorter the 
element of time is tied up in the various 
phases of the cycle, ranging from de- 
livery of raw materials to producer un- 
til payment of the finished goods by the 
dealer, the less will be the outlay per 
unit of product for cost of capital, 
rental of buildings, salaries of adminis- 
trative executives and overhead gen- 
erally. 

Calculations made for general guid- 
ance indicate that indirect benefits from 
an increase in business volume by one- 
fifth, with better utilization of existing 
facilities through time saving, may 
amount at least to two per cent of the 
value of shipment for the producer and 
to a similar percentage for the dealer. 


By GEORGE F. BAUER 


International Traffic Analyst 
Air Cargo, Inc. 


This is the first of four articles by Mr. Bauer 
on the main factors that will determine whether 
a commodity can be transported by plane to 
the advantage both of producer and dealer. 
There are four such factors: time, value, weight 
and distance. 

Mr. Bauer is particularly well qualified to 
discuss these matters because of his back- 
ground and experience. For 20 years, he was 
export manager of the Automobile Mfrs.’ Assn. 
He initiated the World Trade League, and be- 
came its chairman. Previously, he was commer- 
cial agent in the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce; was an aid to the Financial 
Advisor of Haiti, and served in various Con- 
sular positions. He has traveled extensively 
and is versed in several languages. Recently, 
he was a delegate for the U. S. Department 
of State to the Pan American Highway Con- 
gress in Chile. 

In addition, his knowledge of the fundamen- 
tals of commerce and transportation is broad 
and thorough, and he has had practical ex- 
perience in many of the ramifications of inter- 
national trade.—The Editor. 


The airplane can help in cutting down 
the time needs in many phases of the 
cycle of a business transaction. What 
these separate time savings turn out 
to be will vary with the product and the 
nature of its production and distribution. 

Sales over wide areas, as seem in- 
evitable with many products, will, of 
course, mean that the time savings will 
become most pronounced as a result of 
air transport and assure much larger 
indirect benefits than in smaller areas. 

The farther a market is away from 
a producer, the more time normally 
would be required to complete the cycle 
of a business transaction. With planes 
going at three-miles-a-minute speeds, 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Attitude of Official Washington on 


AIR vs. SURFACE CARRIERS 


T HIS report, by a trained newspaperman, on what is in the mind of official Wash. 
ington with respect to air cargo, now and after the war, is an important and note- 


° ° ° 


By ARNOLD KRUCKMAN 


° ° ° 


HE McCarran-Lea Bill, made law 
in 1938 as the Civil Aeronautics 
Act, has always been regarded by Con- 
gress and by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and by the aeronautical industries 
as definitely planned to prevent any con- 
trol of air carriers by surface carriers. 

You may get the clearest idea of what 
is the mind of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board by considering a quotation from 
the testimony of its Chairman, L. Welch 
Pogue, before the hearing of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee on House Resolution 1012, the 
Lea-Bailey Bill, the proposed law now 
before Congress which is designed to ex- 
pand and strengthen the original Civil 
Aeronautics Act. 

Mr. Pogue told the members of Con- 
gress: 

“The Act (now Law) of 1938 provides 
that consolidations, mergers, and ac- 
quisitions of control involving air car- 
riers are unlawful unless it is found 
that they will not be inconsistent with 
the public interest. It is expressly pro- 
vided, however, that no approval of any 
such transaction shall be given if it 
would result in creating a monopoly and 
thereby restrain competition. Special re- 
strictions are prescribed with respect to 
mergers or consolidations between air 
carriers and carriers engaged in sur- 
face carriage. The Act directs that no 
such merger, or acquisition of control 
shall be approved unless ‘it will pro- 
mote the public interest by enabling 
; (the surface carrier) to use air- 
craft to public advantage in its opera- 
tion and will not restrain competition.’ 

“This clause,” Mr. Pogue carefully 
emphasized, “is a very important one, 
particularly at this time, because of the 
interest which has been aroused by a 
case to which I will refer. A related 
provision of the Act requires approval 
(by the CAB) of interlocking relation- 
ships in the form of common officers and 
directors between air carriers and be- 
tween air carriers and other common 
carriers and companies engaged in 


aeronautics. 
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worthy contribution. 


It gives a concise and thorough resume of pending and 


proposed legislation ye all carriers; it elucidates several points, seemingly 


misunderstood, about some o 


the policies of th CAB; it gives a clear and succinct 


account of recent air policy developments on the international front, and it warns 


“The important case (heretofore men- 
tioned) decided under the merger sec- 
tion involved the acquisition of control 
of American Export Airlines by Ameri- 
can Export Lines, a steamship company. 
This acquisition was disapproved on the 
theory that, in inserting in section 408 
the requirement to the effect that the 
requisition (where it involves a surface 
carrier) must promote the public in- 
terest to use aircraft to public advantage 
in its operations, it was the intention of 
Congress to carefully restrict the par- 
ticipation of surface carriers in the air 
transport field. The requirement was 
construed to mean that aircraft must 


of over-optimism with regard to post-war miracles.—The Editor. 


Distribution Conference 
At Boston Oct. 18-19 


Post-war business planning will be the 
main theme of the I5th Annual Boston 
Conference on Distribution, Oct. 18-19 
at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

Among the speakers will be the fol- 
lowing: R. V. Fletcher, vice president, 
Assn. of American Railroads; David E. 
Grant, Pan American Airways; J. M. 
Bickel, chairman, planning committee, 
Carrier Corp.; Sir Gerald B. Campbell 
of the British Embassy; Beardsley Ruml, 
treasurer, R. H. Macy & Co., and author 
of the so-called Ruml tax plan; Dr. S. 
Morris Livingston, U. S. Department of 
Commerce; Paul G. Hoffman, president, 
Studebaker Corp., and chairman, Com- 
mittee for Economic Development; Edgar 
V. O'Daniel, vice president, American 
Cyanimid Co.; Paul Hollister, vice presi- 
dent, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
and others still to be announced. 

Reservations’ may be made by writing 
the Boston Conference on Distribution, 
80 Federal St., Boston, Mass. Daniel 
Bloomfield is director. The conference is 
sponsored by the Retail Trade Board, 
Boston Chamber of C ce, in co- 
operation with Harvard University Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, 
and Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. (Wellington) 


be used in a manner which would be 
auxiliary, supplemental (subordinate) to 
the surjace transportation of the ac- 
quiring company. It is apparent that 
tnis construcuon of the Act is an impor- 
tant one.” 

There is no doubt Congress intended 
that the Law should operate as it has 
been construed by the CAB. When the 
CAB recently ordered the American [x- 
port Lines to divest itself of the con- 
trol of the American Export Airlines, 
by Nov. 1, 1943, the Order referred to 
Section 408(b) of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act and deciared: “We are convinced 
that a construction of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act which rigidly limits par- 
ticipation of the older forms of trans- 
portation in the air transport field is 
not only sustained by the language of 
the Act itself, but is also in harmony 
with well established Congressional 
policy.” 

The Board undoubtedly confirmed its 
conviction about Congressional _ policy 
by making a study of the protracted 
hearings and other records which pre- 
ceded the enactment of the law by Con- 
gress. It is clear other agencies of (Gov- 
ernment have the same understanding 
of Congressional policy. 

Recently the Transportation Asso- 
ciation of America, with headquarters 
in Chicago, attempted to persuade the 
U. S. Board of Investigation and Re- 
search (Transportation Section) to ap- 
prove a plan to integrate all transpor- 
tation into coordinated systems under 
a regional unification. The Board was 
inclined to symphathize with the Asso- 
ciation. But the Department of Justice 
appeared at the hearing and _ strenu- 
ously opposed the proceedings as con- 
trary to law and to the policy of Con- 
gress. 

The Association was defined as a rail- 
road organization although it was 
headed by former _ Representative 
Samuel B. Pettingill of Indiana. It was 
pointed out that the manager of the 
Association is a railroad man, Donald 
D. Conn. 
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The hearings brought out that it was 
the intent to create 1rom 11 to 17 re- 
gions, each able to supply rail, truck, 
water or air service, under a coordinated 
plan. The record shows that it is the 
purpose to modify the Transportation 
Act of 1940; to secure the repeal of 
applicable provisions of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act; the repeal of the 
Panama Canal Act; and to modify other 
laws which would prevent the establish- 
ments of an _ over-all] transportation 
agency. It is anticipated the issue will 
be vigorously fought when Senators Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler and Bennet Champ Clark 
introduce a bill specifically prohibiting 
the end sought by the Transportation 
Association of America. 

It is certain the railroads and the bus 
jines and other surface carriers will 
fight the interpretation of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act outlined by Chairman 
Pogue. The Denver and Rio Grande 
Western Railroad has filed an applica- 
tion with CAB for permission to operate 
a network of airlines in its territory. 
Here in Washington they assume that 
the application is primarily intended to 
bring the problems of the railroads be- 
fore Congress and the public. The air 
people already are raising the cry that 
mariy lobbyists are converging on the 
Capitol to fight for and against the 
changes impending in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act if the Lea-Bailey bill is en- 
acted. 

The surface carriers will make a stiff 
fight to secure an interpretation which 
wil! allow any surface carrier to operate 
an independent airline. The big fight 
over this question is expected to come 
when the Greyhound application is con- 
sidered. This application requests per- 
mission to operate helicopters over a 
great number of routes, stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from 
Canada to Mexico. The total mileage is 
recorded as 49,130. Most of the areas 
to be served would be small towns be- 


The Shape of Things to Come 


(From Sports of the Times. By Robert F. Kelley, New York Times) 


HE airplane would change things ... . 
“In that new world, the airplane prob- 
ably would make more changes than anything 
else in sport. Baseball, for instance. There 
might be Eastern and Western major leagues 
instead of the National and American. There 
could be regular schedules on a truly national 
scale, with games on both sides of the country. 
Teams playing one week in California, and the 
next in New York. World series with special 
glider trains commuting between cities as the 
games progressed. 
"That idea of specials has possibilities. Mike 
Jacobs building a huge arena out in that part 
of the country where the dry season could 
guarantee clear skies and those skies spotted 


with incoming loads of customers, flying to see 
the new A.E.F. champion make his bid for the 
title that Sergeant Joe Louis took into the 
Army with him. 

"And from other shores. The Gundar Haeggs 
of the future casually dropping in from the 
corners of the earth for national track cham- 
pionships. Dan Ferris might even import some 
of those long-legged tribesmen from deep 
Africa, people, they say, who could ‘jump over 
the Woolworth Building.’ 

“Walter Hagen climbing aboard with a golf 
team to spend a week-end in friendly combat 
on an ancient Scottish links. Tennis players dis- 
cussing the effect of the stratosphere on the 
stringing in racquets." 


tween large cities. The chief purpose 
would be to carry cargo. Greyhound, 
and other surface carriers, are con- 
vinced the present construction of the 
law is an arbitray assumption of its 
intent by the CAB, and that the Courts 
and Congress will be inclined to give 
freeer play to the initiative of the sur- 
face carriers who wish to go into air 
transport. 

Eleven of so-called feeder lines, chiefly 
planned for cargo transport, purpose to 
use helicopters, the planes that need no 
runways to land or start. Aside from 
the 25 bus, truck, railroad and steam- 
ship lines which seek to operate air 
cargo service, there are 26 other appli- 
cations for similar operations which 
come from these solely engaged in air- 
line operation. This makes a total of 
350,777 miles of air cargo service now 


Trucking Industry Has Little to Fear 
From Post-War Expansion of Air Cargo 


EXPANSION of air cargo will offer no threat 
to the trucking industry in the postwar era, 
according to executives of Mack Trucks, Inc. 
On the contrary, they foresee an increase in 
truck needs, in direct proportion to the growth 
of air freight, a recent report states. 
Airlines will get an expanded share of the 
high-value, light-weight merchandise, perish- 
able commodities and an increase in mail vol- 
ume, and there will be a close tieup between 
the trucking industry and the airlines, execu- 
tives of the Mack organization believe. The 
trucks will be ded to transport the air 


freight to and from the air terminals located 
miles outside the city limits. 

These reactions were stated in a reply to 
Donald A. Duff, general traffic manager, North- 
east Airlines, Inc. Mr. Duff requested Mack 


gineers to ider developing special truck 
models designed to handle cargo to and from 
air terminals. These vehicles would receive and 
deliver the cargo directly to the freight planes. 

In his letter Mr. Duff declares, “Air cargo 
transportation with improved and larger air- 
plane designs in the postwar years, cannot suc- 
ceed without the assistance of truck transporta- 
tion between the point of origin of cargo ship- 
ments and the airline terminal, which of ne- 
cessity is located out in the country.” 

Both motor truck and airline executives agree 
that the principal reason for the use of higher 
cost per pound air freight will be its speed, 
and the only time interval the shipper will be 
interested in, is the total door-to-door time in- 


volved. 


in suspension in the files of CAB. Obvi- 
ously very few of these applications will 
be processed until after the war. This 
means that 1,500 towns in 29 States 
must get along without air service for 
a year or two, at least. 

It is quite certain, however, in the 
postwar period, if the present sentiment 
survives, small cities of about 5,000 
population, and even less, will be given 
preferred priority when licenses for op- 
eration are issued. These services, al- 
ways geared chiefly on cargo and mail, 
will be pointed at intercity service be- 
tween the small cities as well as traffic 
with a trunk line. 

CAB thinks the service between small 
cities will be far greater in the course 
of time than the traffic fed into trunk 
lines from small cities. The pick-up 
service now operated by All-American 
Aviation in Delaware, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky, serving 100 cities and towns on 
a route of 1,400 miles is considered the 
model for the time being. As you know, 
it has a special pick-up gadget which 
permits the planes to deliver and collect 
cargo without stopping. 

The general thought in Washington 
seems to be that these so-called feeder 
lines which are not feeder lines at all, 
must use smal] airplanes. The expecta- 
tion is that the smaller plane to be used 
for this purpose is already planned and 
will be in production as soon as the war 
permits. It is anticipated the small-town 
cargo plane will have one engine with 
a gross weight under 10,000 lb., capable 
of landing from 50 ft. altitude within 
1,500 ft. CAB officials hold that the 
small-town service should have at least 
two schedules per day. 

Government is so earnest about this 
service that the intimation has been 
allowed to leak out that it might be 
possible to finance the earlier phases of 
its development by Government subsidy 
(Continued on page 90) 
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By JOHN V. LAWRENCE 


Managing Director, 
American Trucking Assns., Inc. 


operating methods, new 
and better equipment, will open oppor- 
tunities fcr motor carriers in the “after 
victory” period that few of us can vis- 
ualize at this moment. 

Collaboration of the airplane and the 
motor truck, without doubt will have a 
further marked influence on this trend. 

In our contacts day in and day out 
with motor carriers, we find that a very 
definite trend indicates that operating 
methods have been undergoing consid- 
erable evolution under war needs. To 
obtain full use of the limited facilities 
available, carriers of necessity have had 
to change their methods of operation 
in many respects. How much of this 
will remain as a permanent factor in 
the operating picture rema‘ns to be seen. 
No doubt many things will be learned 
that will be of lasting benefit to the in- 
dustry in the years to come. 

How well has this program worked? 
Just’ what has been the result of these 
analyses? Perhaps the best answer to 
this question is found in an examination 
of quarterly reports filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by Class 
I common carrer by motor. There fol- 
lows a summary of the changes in mile- 
age and tonnage, 1942 compared with 
1941, for these carriers as shown in 
the Commission’s publications: 


War-Time Strains and Post-War Stresses 
In the American Trucking Industry 


In considering the figures below it 
must be borne clearly in mind that they 
are for-hire carriers. For competitive 
reasons, these carriers have always 
maintained a policy of conservation to 
achieve maximum utilization of equip- 
ment. In addition, the demands on for- 
hire motor carrier transportation were 
enormously increased as a result of the 
war. In the light of these considerations 
the record of achievement of the for- 
hire carrier is striking indeed. 

The table showing increased tonnage 
movement with decreased miles operated 
becomes more striking when one realizes 
the volume of tons handled has been in- 
creasing right along without any cor- 
responding increase in the number of 
vehicles operated. In other words, truck 
loading reports to American Trucking 
Associations, Inc. showed that in 1942 
all previous records had been broken, 
but the trend continues in 1943, and the 
first half of this current year showed 
a substantial increase in truck load.ngs 
over last year. 

Of course, it can be said that this 
record tonnage movement has been made 


Increased tonnage movement with no increase in number of vehicles, 
maintenance troubles and manpower shortages cited as outstanding 
current problems. Post-war development of aviation, plus war ex. 
periences, held likely to bring improved operating methods, better 
equipment and closer ties between air and highway carriers. 


with some sacrifice of preventive tain- 
tenance on the vehicles carried on in 
normal times. With a return tc the 
point where parts and mechanics are 
available, things that are either lacking 
or woefully short in these days, it is 
still probable that a similarly high 
operating performance can be main- 
tained side by side with an adequate 
maintenance program. 

In keeping present day equipment 
going, under the war strain, carriers 
have learned a great deal about get- 
ting more out of what they have. Space 
here does not permit a thorough discus- 
sion of this phase of the subject, but 
mention of one item will illustrate what 
is meant. In years past, most carriers 
merely carried on each truck one spare 
for each size of tire on the vehicle. 
When a tire fa‘led it was merely re 
moved and the single spare replaced it, 
without regard to the fact that on 4 
dual whee] the two tires may not have 
matched. 

In their efforts to conserve rubber. 
carriers have found great advantage 
in careful attention to matching dual 


Post-War Possibilities 


S OME of the post-war possibilities cited by 
Mr. Lawrence deserve ial attenti 
High octane gasoline, for ple, is likely to 
influence the future design of all internal com- 
bustion engines powered with gasolines. 


"A change in octane rating-from 70 to 95 
would permit a compression ratio of 65 per 
cent higher, fuel consumption 25 per cent less 
with an increase of 40 per cent in the horse- 
power output. 


"The use of multiple small motors is another 
development now in the experimental stage. It 
is believed that two small motors and the {it- 
tings and power line to go with them will 
weigh half a ton less than one large motor 
of equivalent horsepower with accessories. On 
level running, only one motor needs to be used, 
thus cutting fuel consumption practically in 
half. The additional motor can be cut in to 
give flexibility, speed and hill-climbing ability, 
thus reducing time en route and saving wear 
and tear on low gear operations. 


"New lighter metals developed for war-time 


use may promote much saving in weight in 
body and chassis constructions, Reduction of 
one ton in the weight of a vehicle would % 
increase payload it would yield on each aver- 
age unit approximately 70,000 additional ton 
miles of transportation per year. 

"One of the post-war developments that will 
bear close watching and be most interesting 
will be the natural affinity of the airplane and 
the truck for high-speed transportation. 


"How great the growth of freight transporte- 
tion by air will be remains to be seen. Most 
of the heads of the existing airlines have not 
indicated that the volume carried would be 
very great compared with the total tonnage 
moved in this country. 


“Of course, this is the outlook of the people 
who are in the business today. It may be 
one of those young kids, now captain on © 
bomber, not knowing that the thing cannot be 
done, may be just the fellow to open the eyes 
of the world to plane transportation in the fu: 
ture.” 
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tires. It has required a lot of organiza- 
tion work in spotting these matched 
duals over the route. The organization 
work has been accompl'shed, however, 
and is one thing that will probably re- 
main in post-war operating practice. The 
result has been a tremendous increase 
in the mileage obtained from tires. 

Shortage of manpower and motive 
power have obliged many carriers to in- 
erease the ratio of trailers to power 
units. The shuttle type of trailer opera- 
tions has been extended over routes 
covering greater distances than ever be- 
fore. By this method one carrier with 
a route of over 500 miles has increased 
the average annual mileage on its trac- 
tors from slightly over 90,000 miles a 
year to over 180,000 miles. This, of 
course, has been prompted by the needs 
of war traffic. While the increase may 
drop off in peace time, it stands to rea- 
son that this operation, and others of a 
similar eharacter, will still operate its 
power units on greater annual average 
mileages than ever before. 

Another factor that may have a con- 
tinuing, although modified effect is the 
collaboration between motor carr_ers 
developed under the various ODT con- 
servation orders, notably Nos. 3-A, 6-A 
and 17. In the drive to secure full load- 
ings in each direction a vast number of 
arrangements have been made between 
carriers, on lease arrangements which 
do not come within the scope of a more 
formal jcint action plan. The develop- 
ment of the joint action plan requir.ng 
formal approval of the ODT was much 
slower due to the need of a great many 
explanatory meetings in the field to 
which the carriers were invited. In the 
early stages of the ODT program many 
if not most of the carriers were confused 
as to the difference between activities 
under the Joint Information Office, vir- 


tually a return loads bureau, and a 
joint action plan. In the latter case it 
was not something entered into by all 
of the carriers in a certain area, but 
rather a joint undertaking, a welding of 
the operations of two, three or more 
specific carriers to secure the greatest 
possible use of their combined equipment 
and facilities. 

From a slow start the joint action ac- 
tivities have shown healthy and steady 
growth. As this article is being written 
66 joint action plans have been approved 
by the ODT covering practically every 
sect'on of the country. A number of 
propcsed plans have been submitted to 
ODT and are waiting action by that or- 
ganization at this time. 

Just how much of these joint action 
plans will remain. in effect when the 
war is over remains to be seen. These 
cooperative undertakings by two or more 
carr ers, however, are sure to have a 
marked influence on future operating 


compression 


methods. It would be reasonable to be- 
lieve that in some modified form and 
within the framework of legislation then 
existing these plans which prove bene- 
ficia] will remain in the years to come. 

On the matter of new and better 
equipment, space does not permt a de- 
tailed discussion. We can merely review 
a few of the high spots. 

First of all, we might consider the 
matter of the vastly increased facilities 
developed during the war in the produc- 
tion of high octane gasolne. This, no 
doubt, will have a marked influence on 
future design of all internal combustion 
engines powered with gasoline. It will! 
have a marked effect in inducing manu- 
facturers to design engines with h‘gher 
ratios and consequently 
more power output for a given weight 
of the engine. 

To indicate what this means it might 
be pointed out that a change from 70 
to 85 octane gasoline permits a 30 per 


HEAVY-DUTY EQUIPMENT is vital to the war effort. Here is one of a fleet of Fruehauf semi- 

trailers hauling a huge propellor and section of a ship's propellor shaft at the Sausalito Yards 

near San Francisco. Note the 19 tires, and read what J. V. Lawrence says about matching duo! 
tires in the accompanying article. 


WOMANPOWER PLUS is shown in this picture. The trailer is loaded with TNT. This Fruehauf 
trailer with its GMC tractor operates within the confines of a 7500 acre TNT plant. It operates 


ded to cap 


ity each trip. 


24 hours a day and is 


cent increase in compression ratio, a 15 
per cent decrease in fuel consumption. 
and 23 per cent more output of horse- 
power. 

On the other hand a change in octane 
rating from 70 to 95 would permit of a 
compression ratio of 65 per cent higher, 
fuel consumption 25 per cent less with 
an increase of 40 per cent in the horse- 
power output. 

Developments in this direction are not 
very definite at this time, but a lot of 
thought has apparently been given to 
the use of multiple power units in 4 
truck or tractor. 

In a single motor the relation of 
weight to horsepower apparently in- 
creases materially in the heavier motor 
brackets. The use of multiple small mo- 
tors, either two or three hooked up to a 
transfer case so that any one or more 
of them can be used at the same time, 
has been experimented with, as has also 
the use of a small motor on the rear 
axle of combinat ons. 

One manufacturer definitely expects 
to come out after the war with a two- 
motored job, and we have heard of sev- 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Trucking Accessibility Stressed in Plans 
For Proposed San Francisco Airports 


rt, taxed to ca- 


Terminal and transportation facilities of coast 


pacity by war, reported to need more air fields closer to traffic 
centers ... Two concrete plans are being pushed . . . Trucking inter- 
ests said to favor air cargo development. 


A [BE San Francisco Bay area, taxed to 
capacity in its terminal and transpor- 
tation facilities by wartime industrial 
expansion and military activity, needs 
more airfields and needs them closer to 
the centers of traffic. It needs them so 
badly it may begin to get new airport 
facilities even before the war ends. 

The air is full of predictions and there 
are at least two concrete and practicable 
plans. Research groups and comniittees 
are busy studying proposed sites. The 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce has 
had an Air Transport Committee at work 
for over a year gathering data on loca- 
tions, types of planes, kinds of cargoes 
suitable for air transport, weights, 
speeds, types of runways and attendant 
problems. There is a Twelve Counties 
Planning Committee one of whose major 
projects is an airbase on tidelands in the 
Bay. There is the Metropolitan Develop- 
ers group which was first in the field with 
a practicable plan, also provosing utiliza- 
tion of Bay tidelands and this group has 
just added a -tie-in “El-Way” which 
would connect the airbase and its motor 
traffic with San Francisco and the Penin- 
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By ELSA GIDLOW 


sula, overpassing traffic jams with super- 
speedways. 

The plans and projects do not neces- 
sarily conflict or compete. Air and land 
transportation experts say this region 
will require five or six major airports 
and at least 20 subsidiary ones. O. C. 
Richerson, assistant vice-president in 
charge of operations, United Air Lines, 
thinks the estimate conservative and pre- 
dicts that in addition to the maior bases, 
40 smaller ones will be needed here to 
adequately handle transcontinental, 


trans-Pacific, and feeder lines, shuttle 
services and private fliers. 

At present, there are only Mills Field 
and Oakland Municipal Airport to take 
care of commercial air traffic. The Trea- 
sure Island airbase has been taken over 
by the Navy and the Navy Department 
now decides it is going to keep this site 
although Representative R. J. Welch pro- 
tested before Congress in June that the 
action “severs the economic aviation life 
line of a great city and community.” A 
number of new bases have been estab 
lished for military use in this area but, 
of course, all details connected with them 
are strictly guarded by the Army. No 
one can foretell how many of these newly 
established military fields may be avail- 
able for military use after the war, and 


Tue freight end of air transport will need and want trucks, which must tie in to handle 
distribution efficiently. Air freight developments must coordinate with trucking.—Roy B. 
. Truck Owners’ Assn. of California. 


Thompson, secretary g 
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since their location is also secret, specu- 
lation concerning their usefulness would 
be futile. 

Facilities of Mills Field and the Oak- 
land airport are being expanded as far 
as possible right now; but airline execu- 
tives have said there is a limit beyond 
which you can’t expand and preserve, 
efficiency, not to mention economy and 
safety. 

It al! sums up to this: “San Francisco 
Bay Area needs another commercial air- 
base, and needs it now, needs it in San 
Francisco Harbor.” The words are those 
of Major Ernie Smith who was a flight 
combat officer in the first world war and, 
in 1926, the first civilian to fly from the 
California mainland to Hawaii. Since 
1926, Smith has been preaching the need 
and the advantages of an airbase built 
on tidelands in the bay. At present, assis- 
tant io the vice-president in charge of 
traffic with TWA, San Francisco, Smith 
is a leading figure in Metropolitan De- 
velope:'s. Associated in this group are 
Maj. Gen. Walter C. Sweeney; Ralph 
Brunton, radio executive, and Roy C. 
Hackicy, Jr., an attorney. 

In January of this year Metropolitan 
Developers, through the engineering firm 
of Donald R. Warren Co., drew up its 
plan for the Transpacific Airbase. The 
plans were revised at the end of Febru- 
ary and made public. The illustration 
(Fig. 1) tells the story of this proposed 
airbase more concisely than many words 
could. It calls for the fill-in of tidelands 
north of the eastern end of the San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay Bridge, a site now 
owned by the cities of Oakland and 
Emeryville, and the Santa Fe Railroad. 
Its location would provide a junction for 
air, water, rail, and motor traffic. It is 
adjacent to transcontinental railroad 
terminals on the Eastbay side, provides 
for 10 ship docks, is served by the Bay 
Bridge and the Eastshore highway, mak- 
ing it easily accessible to trucks, and it 


Courtesy The Iron Age 


Global Projection: This San Francisco centered azimuthal equidistant projection of one side of the 

globe, developed by Dr. Joseph E. Williams of San Francisco Junior College, demonstrates the 

future relationship of world airlines and, possibly, inter-continental trade. From San Francisco, 
Hawaii, Dutch Harbor, Nome and New York are approximately equidistant. 


can be served also by short-trip feeder 
plane service or shuttle. 

To provide for increased traffic move- 
ments through San Francisco without 
first solving the problem of downtown 


Fig. 2 


congestion would hardly tend to efficien- 
cy, or encourage co-ordination between 
air and truck transportation facilities. 
This has been taken care of by a second 
project just announced by Metropolitan 
Developers. It is an elevated highway 
system which would loop the heart of 
San Francisco’s downtown business sec- 
tion and provide for a free flow of over 
70,000 motor vehicles daily. The El-way 
makes direct connection with the Bay 
Bridge and hence with the Transpacific 
Airbase. Details of the El-way are illus- 
trated in Fig. 2. 

To facilitate the movement of traffic, 
the “El-way” would have long sweeping 
curves and gentle grades. On the plan, 
ramps to and from the roadway are pro- 
vided at various intervals for the con- 
venience of traffic. 

“The design of the structure,” the re- 
port states, “considered both the road- 
way and the area below it, as each would 
influence the general beauty of the city. 
Beneath this 88 ft. wide “El-way” pro- 
vision has been made for parking 10,000 
automobiles. The roadway has a division 
strip for its entire length, this eliminat- 
ing the great hazard of interference by 
traffic from the opposite direction. 
Emergency sidewalks of 5 ft. width with 
an ornamental rail will enhance the 
beauty of the structural design. 
(Continued on page 95) 
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By THOMAS WOLFE 


Vice President, Western Air Lines 


c3 HE airplane is one of the most per- 
plexing of man’s inventions. Con- 
taining the power of life or death over 
nations at war, it likewise is destined 
to exert tremendous sway over the 
political, economic and social life of the 
world in peace. History has proved that 
relatively few people in the world fully 
appreciate its potential in advance of 
its demonstrated ability. The dagger of 
war was at our throat before our nation 
as a whole would believe experienced 
aviation authorities as to the airplane’s 


I still in the “linen duster” stage. A 

TABLE study of 50,000 shipments involving : 

one-third more cargo can be _ handle 

1941 POST WAR by intelligent packaging. Outmode 


| BASIC CHARGE 


Post-War Commercial Aviation 


There is a vast amount of new traffic awaiting the development an 
expansion of aviation. Manufacturers, airlines and the government 
should join in an effort to explore, evaluate and prepare for the era of 
commercial aviation so that the industry will not have to weat‘er 
period of ruinous floundering before new routes are establishe«' ani 
commercial equipment is ready. 


Cities and nations should-trim their sails for an expansion 2f 4 
times present air operations. Routes and terminal facilities should be 
started in advance of the transition. Commerce and industry must cntici. 
pate a conversion to air economy. 


press package travel on the airw: ys to 
day for a 1,070-mile haul ends up some. 
thing like this: Basic cruising speed of 
the airplane, 187 m.p.h.; including: sched- 
uled speed of the airplane, 137 m.ph; 
including terminal time, handling and 
servicing, 127 m.p.h.; including 
and delivery results in an over-a:! tim 
of 63 m.p.h. 

While this final door-to-door speed is 
improving, the engineer can atiack 2 
51 per cent waste. Included in this i 
the application of loading and warechous 
machinery, trucking, level fusclages 
tiedown arrangements and the creatioi 
of containers that will save countles 
time, tare weights and breakage. 


sign and construction engineer, and to 
the traffic engineer is tremendous. Pro- 
duction of aircraft has moved far ahead 
of our ability to harness this thirty bil- 
lion dollar industry for peace time 
utilization. Aside from the political in- 
fluence and post-war negotiation effect 
upon air transportation, the engineer’s 
and traffic expert’s solution to the fol- 
lowing problems will have a far reach- 
ing effect. 


Loading and Stowage .. . 


Embraced in this category is the 
elimination of time loss and breakage. 
Ground time sabotages the ability of the 
plane to a high degree. 

An example of the average air ex- 


Packaging .. . 


It would not be an exaggeration to say 
that packaging for air transportation i: 


—| practices create the following waste: 
YIELD TO | tare, 18 per cent; time, 10 per cent; 


CATEGORY TO PUBLIC OPERATORS BASIC RATES 
Terminal Facilities . . . 

Passengers (passenger mile)... -0550 -0514 Ist Class .043 Close-in terminals with trunk hig- 
2nd Class —.028 ways to distribution centers, couple 

Mail (ton-mile)............. 2.400 1.256 -20 with adequate warehouses and ref rigers 
Express (ton-mile)............. -810 | -572 Express -20 tion, have received too little attention. 
| Cargo -10 This subiect also embraces hotels, ait: 


capabilities. Now in the transition from 
a master of destruction in war, to a 
servant of commerce in peace it will 
probably have to suffer many setbacks 
before the nation will provide an in- 
telligent, clear-cut program for the tre- 
mendous task ahead. 

The last war gave us the motor vehicle 
to the tune of 30,000,000 units and a 
vast network of highways, coupled with 
the reorganization of our commerce and 
society. This war will give us global 
flying which will create new neighbors, 
ideas and commerce. It is this latter 
phase of aviation upon which this dis- 
cussion will dwell. 

The commercial challenge to the de- 
@ This paper was presented at the recent West 
Coast Regional Transportation and Mainte- 
nance Meeting of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, at San Francisco. 
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TABLE II 
| | AIRLINE 
AVERAGE PENETRATION 
CATEGORY CLASS RATE FACTOR 
Passengers............ Ist Class Rail........ (PM 4.1 60% 
2nd Class Rail....... 1.8 10% 
Ist Class Motor...... © 1.4 10% 
Freight, Rail. ....... (KM) 9 
Express, Ist Class...“ 10.5 65% 
Express, 2nd Class... “ 6.0 10%, 
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Seymour 


TMHIS nation takes its motor trucks too 

much for granted, in the opinion of 
Walter F. Mullady, president, Decatur 
Cartage Co., Chicago, and nationally 
prominent leader in trucking industry 
councils. He is vice-president both of the 
American Trucking Assns., Washington, 
D. C., and the Central Motor Freight 
Assn., Chicago. 

In 1917 we entered World War I with 
326,000 registered trucks throughout the 
entire nation. Today, close to 5,000,000 
trucks, rolling over the highways, are 
performing transportation miracles to 
further the war effort in ways that were 
undreamed of a few years ago. 

They are doing it, as Mr. Mullady 
points out, in the face of unparalleled 
handicaps. These are officially recognized 
by government authorities but they are 
doing little or nothing, Mr. Mullady says, 
to alleviate the handicaps. 

This neglect, he maintains, cannot con- 
tinue. Every day sees a truck here and 
a truck there being’ consigned to the 
scrap heap, after having been run far 
beyond its ordinary retirement period, 
until, like the one-hoss shay, it literally 
drops in its tracks. If this continues, and 


By H. H. SLAWSON 


if the industry’s manpower continues to 
be steadily drained off, Mr. Mullady 
warns, the nation’s motor transportation 
system will soon revert to the 1917 set- 
up, or worse. 

Most encouraging feature of the pres- 
ent situation, Mr. Mullady finds, is the 
attitude of the truckers themselves. They 
are not lying down. Forgetting former 
natural competitive rivalries, they have 
pitched in and, through mutual cooper- 
ation, are accomplishing wonders. From 
his own experiences as operator of a fleet 
of 350 units throughout Illinois and parts 
of Indiana, Ohio and Missouri, and from 
his nation-wide contacts, as vice-presi- 
dent of the American Trucking Associa- 
tions, and vice-president of The Central 
Motor Freight Assn. in Chicago, he can 


oday's Trucking Problems Are 


Walter F. Mullady, nationally known trucking executive, in interview 
with D and W correspondent, declares if motor transportation industry 
is to continue healthy either costs must come down or rates must go up. 


nique 


cite innumerable examples of that coop- 
erative spirit. 

He tells of cross country runs by truck 
convoys loaded with vital war freight, 
which reached shipside on split second 
schedules, because all along the thou- 
sands of miles those trucks traversed, 
eager executives of many companies per- 
sonally did everything possible to speed 
the caravans through their territory 
without a hitch. 

He tells of tank truck operators work- 
ing 24 hours a day, seven days a week, 
so that railroad tank cars could be 
utilized to the utmost for long distance 
hauls to relieve the eastern petroleum 
shortage. And he tells how war plants, 
in more than one case, would have been 
forced to shut down, had not motor truck 
operators, disregarding demands of their 
personal business, offered their equip- 
ment to rush needed materials to re- 
lieve critical shortages. 

“All these instances,” 
said recently, “could never 


Mr. Mullady 
have hap- 


Tractors and trailers like these make possible the movement of raw materials and finished products 
indispensable for war production, military operations and civilian use. 


pened, had not the motor transport in- 
dustry been imbued with a high sense 
of responsibility to the nation and a 
spirit of sacrifice keyed to the thought 
that in the national emergency private 
interests must be forgotten.” 

Office of Defense Transportation di- 
rectives, restricting the movement of 
trucks unless loaded to specified maxi- 
mum weights; limiting duplication of 
routing by competing companies; forbid- 
ding round-about routing and otherwise 
seeking to conserve tires and equipment, 
have made operations difficult, he says, 
but also have been an important factor 
(Continued on page 107) 
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A MODERN MANUAL OF MATERIALS#1. 


Trailer, Industrial 
(Four-W heel Steer) 


Definition—A four-wheel industrial 
trailer with all wheels of the same size, 
with front and rear axles mounted on 
fifth wheels, or the wheels mounted on 
knuckle steers, and all four wheels at- 
tached together through cross reaches 
or linkage so that they steer simultane- 
ously. The drawbar can be connected 
to either end of the trailer, and is gen- 
erally removable. 

Description—The four-wheel steer in- 
dustrial trailers are built in capacities 


Four-Wheel Steer Industrial Trailer 


from one ton to 30 tons, for industrial use. 
The smaller capacities, in one to five 
tons, have platforms 3 ft. x 8 ft., 4 ft.x 8 
ft., or 5 ft.x10 ft. with a height of 
20 in. to 25 in., while the larger tonnage 
trailers generally have platforms 5 ft. x 
10 ft. or larger, and because of the 
larger wheels for the heavier tonnage to 
be handled, the height of the platform 
will exceed 25 in. On the small ton- 
nage and small platform units, either 
the rigid axle or the knuckle steer can 
be used, but the tendency is to go more 
to the rigid axle construction, both for 
large and small capacities. A four-wheel 
steer trailer is different than a reversible 
steer trailer because on a four-wheel 
steer trailer, the front and rear axles 
are linked together at all times, and 
all four wheels steer simultaneously. 
This four-wheel steering makes for ac- 
curate trailing, but requires a larger 
radius for turning than the caster type, 
and care must be taken when pulling 
away from platform or curbs to steer 
the train gradually so as not to bind 
the wheels due to their tendency to steer 
sideways from the trailer in front. The 
drawbars on these trailers are generally 
removable, and, therefore, are not of 
the safety type which locks in a ver- 
tical position. However, the drawbars 
should be arranged with hand _ size 
coupling loops so as to make for spot- 
ting convenience. Stake pockets, either 
within the frame, or attached to the 
outside of the frame, should be provided 
at end and sides. 

Application—This type of trailer is 
used on a wide range of application, 
within industrial plants, wharves, ware- 
houses, etc., for hauling in tractor trailer 
trains (See tractor trailer trains). Un- 
less they are equipped with pneumatic 
tired wheels they should be used on hard 
surface roads and good floors, not over 
soft ground. On this trailer, the wheels 
are located at an equal distance from 
each end, so there is less likelihood of 
tipping up due to uneven loading on the 
deck, as in the case of the fifth wheel 
and caster type trailer. 
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Derrick 
(Sulky) 


Definition—Light capacity derrick, 
having four poles, mounted on two 
wheels, so that the equipment may be 
moved from place to place by resting 
the wheels on the ground and folding 
the poles on the axle. 

Description—A sulky is a form of 
tripod derrick, except that it is, in a 
sense, self-contained in its portability 
due to the arrangement of the poles and 
their being mounted on the two wheels 
with the axle fastened to the poles, 
The winch gear is mounted directly un- 
der the axle on one of the poles, and 
because of the light capacity, this type 
of derrick is generally hand-operated. 
When the unit is erected as shown in 
the above illustration, the poles form a 
rectangular pyramid secured at the apex 
by a bolt. A means of suspending tackle 
is provided and the hoisting line passes 
from the block to a winch secured to 
two of the poles near the base, and 
adjacent to the axle on which the trans- 
porting wheels are mounted. In opera- 
tion, the winch gear meshes with a 


pinion on the sulky axle, and is operated 
by turning the sulky wheels. The large 
wheels for turning the pinion axle gives 
plenty of leverage for lifting fairly 
heavy loads. Derricks of this type do 
not require guys and may be set up 
over deck openings, wells, man-holes, or 
at any point where the work to be 
done may be brought directly under the 
center of the derrick. 
Application—This type of equipment 
is quickly portable, and, being a self- 
contained unit, can be set up easily and 
is particularly applicable for use on con- 
struction work for the lifting or lower- 
ing of materials into openings, either for 
the lowering or raising operation. It is 
not designed for raising or stacking very 
high above the level on which the 
tripod frame rests, although it can lift 
a load sufficiently for loading to small 
trailers, trucks, etc., providing the tripod 
frame is of sufficient height for this lift. 


Hand 
(Two-W heel) | 


Definition—A small, two-wheel truck 
with two handles, used in handling of 
merchandise of comparatively smal] ¢. 
mensions, over short distances. 

Description—These trucks are know 
by various names and are of a wik 
variety of constructions. They ar 
called freight trucks, stevedore ‘ruck 
cargo trucks, etc., and are known as th 
“eastern pattern” and the “western pat 
tern.” The difference in the pattern i 
basically in the wheel and axle arrange 
ment. On the “western pattern” the axk 
is mounted to the framework, and th 
wheels are arranged on the inside of 
the frame. The framework is straight 
On the “eastern pattern,” there is; 
tapered frame, narrower at the bottom 
than the top, and the axle is fastened ty 
the bottom of this framework, and th 
wheels are placed outside the frame 
protected by wide steel guards so that 
they will not rub against the materi 
being handled. The framework of eithe 
pattern can be built of steel, wood, of 
a combination of both, and with beni 
handles or straight handles. They ar 
generally constructed with three or mor 
cross members, depending upon the ser 
vice they are to perform. They can bk 
constructed with one or two vertic 
center straps. On the side frame, neal 
the handles, leg brackets or supports 
are generally provided, so that the trud 
can be loaded or placed at rest witl 
the load, in a horizontal position. Th 
wheels should be equipped with anti 
friction roller bearings, wide face, ani 
of fairly large diameter, that is, some 
where between 7 in. and 12 in. Th 
framework should be constructed wi 
smooth round edged corners to prevell 
damage to materials handled, and the nos 
irons should be of good steel construt 
tion, as considerable lifting of the loa 
is preformed by these irons. A numbe 
of these trucks can be equipped wi 
safety brakes, operating against the out 
side surface of the wheel, so as to assis 
the hand trucker in handling heavy load 
down steep inclines. 

Application—The — two-wheel _ ha 
truck is primarily a hand-operated pie 
of equipment, and therefore should 
restricted, as a general rule, to sho 
hauls, not exceeding 150 ft. in any 0 
direction. They can be used on wharveé 
piers, freight transfer platforms, ft 


Two-Wheel Hand Truck 
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materials handling equipment. 


truck 
ng of 
all di. 


he unloading of cars, boats, motor 
rucks, etc., especially on odd-shape boxes 
r where miscellaneous sizes do not lend 
themselves to being handled quickly with 
full mechanical equipment. 


Barre! Truck 
Two-W heel) 


Definition—A special truck using a 
single axle with two-wheels, and de- 
signed primarily for handling barrels, 
asks, drums, etc. 

Description—Some commodities or 
containers are handled so frequently 
and or such a wide variety of move- 
ments or operations that it has been 
found advisable to construct special 


Therefore, special two-wheel 
hand trucks have been designed for this 
Jpurpose, some of single handle construc- 
tion as shown in the illustration, others 
jevith two handles, and a wide range. in 
the details and materials of construc- 


ANDLING EQUIPMENT 


@ This is the fourth instaliment of Mr. Potts’ modern manual of 

It is being published serially in 

D and W exclusively. Each major type of materials handling equip- 

ment will be named, defined, illustrated, described and its usual 
applications explained. 


center straps, a clamp is arranged to 
grip the top of the package being han- 
dled. Other trucks use chains or an ex- 
tenaed clamping bar to come over the 
far side of the barrel or drum. The 
principle is the same, and the idea is to 
make it a one-man operation rather than 
a two-man operation when loading or un- 
loding the truck. 

Application—The name of this truck 
practically signifies the application, 
namely, for manual handling of barrels, 
kegs, drums, hogsheads, etc., over short 
distances. 


Trailer, Industrial 
(Side Dump) 

Definition—An industrial trailer with 
body mounted on the superstructure, for 


dumping to either side of the trailer. 
Description—This type of trailer is 


Side-dump Trailer 


generally a body and chassis combina- 
tion. However, .tre side dump body 
trailer can have the chassis of either 
the caster, fifth-wheel, four-wheel steer, 
etc. The important thing is to have the 
right type of easy dumping bodies, of 
the gravity rolling type, arranged so 
that the dumping can be on either side 
of the chassis, and the body should be 
properly balanced to dump almost with- 
out any effort upon unlocking, and at the 
same time, balanced to roll back into load- 
ing position when empty. The body should 
be constructed so as to dump free or 
clear of the trailer chassis wheels, and 
at a right angle, to insure free, clean 
unloading. The body should be arranged 
with a positive locking device to pre- 
vent accidental dumping while in transit, 
and also equipped with safety stops to 
prevent rolling off the chassis during 


° 


® This material may not be reproduced in 
whole or in part, without written permission 


from the author and the publisher. 


By MATTHEW W. POTTS 
Materials Handling Editor 


All drawings by Harry Johnson 


the dumping movement. This type of 
trailer can be designed in various ca- 
pacities, the average running some- 
wheres between three-quarters and two 
yards. 

Application—This type of trailer is 
most applicable for the handling of bulk 
materials, such as coal, sand, fertilizer, 
cement, concrete, chemicals, ete., and 
should be operated in tractor trailer 
trains or pulled individually by power 
tractor or truck. 


Winch, 
(Portable) 


Definition—A small winch which is 
built in a supporting ffame in such a 
way that it can be easily unfastened 
and moved to a new location for opera- 
tion, sometimes mounted on skids or 
wheels for ease in transportation. A 
winch which does not depend on fixed 
foundations and framings to support it. 

Description—Winches are used to 
operate many type of equipment, em- 
ployed in materials handling operations, 
and when attached to some particular 
type of equipment they become the hoist- 
ing or haulage units of that piece of 
equipment. For example, if they are at- 
tached to a ship they are considered a 
part of the ship’s gear and are mounted 
on foundations or bolted to the equip- 
ment on which they operate. However, 
winches are required for operating 
hoisting or haulage lines; operating 
through a system of block and tackle, 
which is not connected to any particular 
piece of materials handling equipment. 
For this purpose a portable winch unit 


Portable Winch 
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ROSS CARRIERS 
and LIFT TRUCKS 


HANDLE LONG 
MATERIAL 


FASTER and at 
LESS COST! 


Tue speed with which ma- 
terials can be fed to the pro- 
duction lines often deter- 
mines the productive capac- 
ity of a plant. In scores of 
America’s war plants ROSS 
70-H Carriers and ROSS 
Industrial Lift Trucks are im- 
portant links in the produc- 
tion set-up, bridging the 
gaps between warehouse 
and factory, and between 
departments. 


Here's why: 1, Long. heavy. bulky materials handled faster in and out of 
storage. 


2, Storage facilities utilized to maximum capacity—materials 
can be stored to greater heights. 


3. Need for additional labor is minimized—costs are reduced— 
man-power can be released for other work. 


F LEXIBLE, high-speed, cost-cutting ROSS Carriers and Lift Trucks will 
help your plant maintain the production necessary to meet today’s 
urgent demands. Our experienced engineers and representatives are 
at your service, ready to help you solve your handling problems .. . 
Write today for Bulletin DW-103. 


THE ROSS CARRIER COMPANY, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


DUTY ATERIALS- HANDLING NAEQUIPMENT 


Don't assume you can't get equipment—inquitt 


has many advantages. The portabk 
winch can be either electrically or ga. 
oline operated. When electrically 9). 
erated, it generally obtains power ly 
means of a plug-in connection. In som 
instances, the controls are directly g 
the winch, the winch operator receiving 
his instructions through a signalmay 
On some of the electric portable unit; 
the winch is provided with a remote ep. 
trol or portable controller connected t 
the winch motor by a flexible cable, af/New 
shown in this illustration, which permits 
the operator to stand in view of th On T 
work, while the winch itself may k Terr 
placed in any convenient location. Natur. . 
ally, the winch would be secured if tha” 
load is of such capacity that this is regu hiver 
quired. Tennes 
applies 
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Application—Portable winches hay 
considerable application on stevecioring 
and wharf operation, where they cank 
used for hauling and lifting, and as sup. 
plementary winches to assist in unload. 
ing cargo which cannot be handied by 
the fixed ship’s gear. They are aiso of 


advantage on construction job:, fof The 
lifting skid hoists, and on similar oper 
ations. Gunter 
nal co! 
tive dz 
Semi-Live Skid and Jack le 
Definition—A platform skid with twofMopen t 
rigid wheels at one end and two rigi/ Mon the 
legs at the other end, with pin or eyeMMare alr 
attachment at the leg end so that it can 7p, . 
be picked up by means of a two-whell., ¢y, 
to be i 
vices 
river 
four te 
A to 
operati 
ing wa 
| distance 
total, f 
remain: 
riers. 
© Post-\ 
Semi-Live Skid and Jack 
For Le 
jack handle, sometimes called a jack lifif™ 
or skid jack, for manual transportation. @"d_ the 
Description — The semi-live skid and of Gree 
jack is an adaptation of the hand lift 1” 
truck and skid principle can be used ing Commer 
conjunction therewith. Platforms arf Milwau 
generally of skid dimensions, from 30 inJM sioners 
x 48 in. to 42 x 70 in., and with under Maritin 
ciearance of either 7 in. or 12 in., as may Dome 
be required. They can be used as hant- especial 
operated equipment only, in which cast virtual] 
they are the same as a hand lift trucé fre; _ 
and skid. The advantage is that the jack reighte 
sioners 
there can be more handle units availabkg] 
for use. Since the skids are equipped with 
two wheels, they generally cost mot 
than a four-legged dead skid. If the 
semi-live skid is designed with two rigil 
wheels in caster frame mountings at one Old 
end, then the unit can be picked proo 
either with the jack handle or it cal : 
be picked up with a hand lift truck, a! delp! 
industrial power truck of either the lo oppc 
lift or high lift type, or with one of the _ 
power-propelled hand lift trucks. A 
Application—This system has partict- 
lar application in stockrooms, consolide- 
(Continued on page 121) = 
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New Terminal Tariff 
On Tennessee River 


Terminal tariff No. 1 covering terminal 
service charges at its new Tennessee 
River terminals has been issued by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The tariff 
applies to the TVA-operated terminals 
at Decatur and Guntersville, Ala., 
at Chattanooga and Knoxville, Tenn. 
Services will include transfer between 
barges on the one hand and trucks and 
railroad cars on the other, and storage 
for a limited time in the freight houses. 


if the 
is 


oring 
‘an be 


by 
so of 


, fol The tariff was effective Sept. 1 at 

Ope Chattanooga and Sept. 15 at Decatur and 
Gunter-ville. At Knoxville, where termi- 
nal construction has just started, effec- 
tive date will be announced later. Sub- 
ject to the rules and regulatiens con- 
tained in the tariff, the terminals are 

tw open to the users of any barge service 

rigid Mon the Tennessee River, several of which 

are already operating. 

tow The rates and regulations are designed, 


the Chicago Journal of Commerce says, 
to be in line with rates for similar ser- 
viees on the Mississippi-Ohio-I]linois 
river waterways and are uniform at the 
four terminals. 

A total of 33 barge lines are already 
operating on the Tennessee and connect- 
ing waterways, and a considerable long- 
distance traffic has developed. Of this 
total, four are common carriers and the 
remainder are private or contract car- 
riers. 


Post-War Needs Cited 
For Lakes’ Shipping 


Restoration of Great Lakes shipping 


FIVE-POINT PROGRAM RECOMMENDED 
FOR RAIL AND WATER CARRIERS 


tion. 22d the replacement and modernization 
anigg f Great Lakes vessels is vitally neces- 
lift —™ ‘ary in the postwar period to protect 
d ing COmmerce in the Great Lakes area, the 
are Milwaukee Board of Habor Commis- 
0 in sioners recently told the United States 
Maritime Commission. 

— Domestic shipping on the Great Lakes, 
a especially the package trade, has been 
ruck virtually stopped by the transfer of 
to ocean service, the commis- 
pointed out. Overseas shipping 
fore 

1ore 

FOR SALE 

igid 

one Old established successful fire- 

proof warehouse business in Phila- 

al delphia, Pa. P.R.R. siding. Fine 
low 

the Opportunity. 


Address Box F-713, care DandW 
100 East 42nd St., New York 


‘Invasion Packaging’ 


Danger of immersion in water has re- 
sulted in new methods of packaging at 
the Delaware and Shackamaxon plant of 
the Pennsylvania Sugar Co. 

In this new method of “invasion pack- 
aging", as it is called, sugar for the 
60-lb. bags made for the army is packed 
in six 10-lb. cotton bags, which in turn 
are packed in one large multiwall bag 
made of six-ply asphalt sheets. The 
sewn ends of the bag are then immersed 
in wax. Bags thus packed are said to 
survive many of the perils of wartime 
shipping by sea. (Dash) 


direct from the Great Lakes also has 
been almost completely disrupted. This 
trade must be given postwar encourage- 
ment, the commissioners suggested, “for 


the national interest requires a healthy — 


rail-water competitive situation.” 

The commission urged that the 13 
shipyards on the Great Lakes be kept 
busy after the war, pointing out that if 
the proposed St. Lawrence deep seaway 
project goes through many new vessels 
will be needed for Great Lakes-overseas 
service. 


Port Authorities to Have 
New Orleans Meeting 

The American Assn. of Port Authori- 
ties will hold its annual convention Oct. 
19-22, at New Orleans, La. Mark H. 
Gates, of San Francisco, president of the 
AAPA, will preside. 


Union Operates 
Army Warehouse 


Complete operation of an Army ware- 
house in the Los Angeles Harbor dis- 
trict was taken over Sept. 10 by the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union with Army approval. 

It was the first time a labor union has 
undertaken to .supply the government 
with a full crew, including gang bosses. 
The warehouse, using 40 workers, is be- 
ing managed and operated under a non- 
profit agreement under which the Army 
pays the overhead costs. 

No contract has been signed, but 
Union officials disclosed that it was ex- 
pected contracts would be entered into if 
and when the union takes over operation 
of other Army warehouses. 

An immediate result was the release 
of troops from the warehouse to active 
military service.—(Herr) 


A five-point program calling for the 
voluntary cooperation of rail and water 
carriers was recommended at the annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Warehouse- 
men’s Assn., at Milwaukee, by its Ports 
and Terminals Committee. The program 
as outlined by Anthony L. Fischer, com- 
mittee chairman, is as follows: 

1. Abolition of the present 30-day free- 
time storage period on all through-mov- 
ing traffic, and in lieu thereof provide 
only such storage services as are actually 
necessary and incidental to transporta- 
tion and delivery. 

2. Limit the future free time period 
on all local traffic to strictly 96 hours. 

3. Assessment of all charges to be 
based on actual cost for handling and 
storage not actually necessary and inci- 
dental to transportation. 

4. Establishment of a storage-in-tran- 
sit privilege on all lake and rail through- 
moving traffic, to apply at all storage 
warehouse industries, which traffic can 
presently be stored only under exclusive 
tariff arrangement of the rail and water 
carriers under so-called dock-house rules. 

5. Establishment of a local switching 
rate from lake and rail carriers’ docks 
to industries on all¥ local or through 
traffic. 


Mississippi Terminal 
May Suspend 


Possibility that the Municipal Termi- 
nal at Greenville, Miss., may be forced 
to suspend operations because of declin- 
ing revenues caused by wartime condi- 
tions has been reported. 

“Unless the terminal can obtain suffi- 
cient tonnage to pay the cost of hand- 
ling and a much restricted overhead we 
will be forced to close our doors,” Mayor 
Milton C. Smith, operations chairman, 
stated recently. 


WAREHOUSE BUSINESS 
FOR SALE 
Only public bonded warehouse in 
North Carolina City of 75,000. 
Eight acres of land, four buildings, 
one to four floors, approximately 
175,000 square feet. Experienced 
management can be retained. 
Owners wish to retire. 


Address Box G-824, care DandW 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17 
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Fire Protection for 


CARGO TERMINALS 


By LEONARD F. MAAR 


Safety Research Institute, Inc. 


° 


Prise Prevention Week, observed na- 

tionally, Oct. 3-9, turns attention to 
fire safety in cargo terminals, the motor 
freight terminals of today, and the air 
terminals of tomorrow where air and 
motor cargo will be correlated. 

Adequate airport facilities for han- 
dling this new kind of traffic have not 
even reached the blue print stage, though 
undoubtedly the war experience of the 
Army Transport Command will provide 
a certain amount of basic information 
upon which. commercial enterprise will 
be able to draw. Out of this experience 
and the demands of commerce, a new 
type of terminal may be built, the gen- 
eral outlines of which have been de- 
scribed in these pages by Dr. John H. 
Frederick and others. 
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The problem of protecting this struc- 
ture from fire has some parallels in the 
motor terminal of today, only it is more 
complex. However, the elements of haz- 
ard are not unique individually. Sepa- 
rately, the fire problems of the new ter- 
minal, involving plant, service, freight, 
planes, and trucks have been met and 
solved. When the time comes for engi- 
neers and architects to design terminals 
embodying the facilities for all these ele- 
ments, they will have the advantages of 
this experience and of a fresh start so 
that the construction of this new type 
of structure may be expected to set new 
standards of fire safety. 

Leoking into the future, it is safe 
to predict that fire protection engineers 
will insist upon the separation of the 


functions of the terminal from othe 

functions that may be at all hazardoy 
such as that of the garage or plane over. 
haul base. 

Refueling and serving of plang 
trucks, or other motor-driven equipmer 
will take place in such locations as wij 
eliminate the hazards of gasolin: fire 
and explosions. Planes will be move 
into loading position by tractors. 

The terminal structure will be of one. 
story, fire-resistant construction. Stor. 
age areas will be limited in size, anj 
steel fire doors will further subdivik 
large floor spaces to limit the spread of 
fire and minimize the exposure of freight 
to fire. Loading platforms, ramp., ané 
runways will be of reinforced co:crete 

Orthodox measures of fire proi ection 
will be followed throughout the plant 
Wet pipe sprinklers will be instalied jn 
heated areas, and dry pipe systens wil 
protect loading platforms exposed +o the 
weather. Standpipe systems and yard 
hydrants will be standard equipmy nt. 

There will be considerable emph: sis o 
first aid fire appliances with a view ty 
providing equipment that will knock out 
any kind of a fire before it can spread 
to destructive proportions. Portable ex. 
tinguishers of suitable types will be nv- 
merous and located throughout the plant. 
Large wheeled machines, capable of de. 
livering larger quantities of extinvuish- 
ing materials, will be available in neces. 
sary locations. 

Some extension of regulations coicern- 
ing the shipment of explosives, contain. 
ers for flammable liquids, and other haz 
ardous materials may be necessary, but 
these will come with experience. Local 
fire laws may have to be amended in 
some instances to cover situations that 
cannot be foreseen now. 

To follow some of these parallels into 
the motor terminal of today, we find the 
same principles of fire protection are ap- 
plicable. Since new construction is out 
of the question until after the war, op- 
erators will have to make the best of 
what they have and try to improve the 
fire safety of existing structures. 

Where possible, all hazardous fune. 
tions, such as the servicing of trucks, 
should be separated from the terminal. 
and all garage work should be conducted 
in a separate building. 

Since combustible buildings must con- 
tinue in use for the duration, every pre 
caution should be taken in them to pre 
vent fire. Unlike the warehouse, where 
material may be stored for indefinite 
periods of time, terminals should move 
freight quickly, keeping as little as pos- 
sible on the premises from day to day, 
in order to reduce the amount of freight 
exposed to fire. Rules of good house 
keeping should be carefully observed, 
and frequent inspections should be made 
of the terminal to make certain that u- 
necessary accumulations of rubbish are 
disposed of without delay. If it is aé- 
visable, a no-smoking rule should be 
adopted in unsafe areas, and it should 
be enforced. 

Heating equipment should be inspected 
and repaired as necessary at the begit- 
(Continued on page 110) 
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EPRECIATION is a major problem 
to those engaged in warehousing 
and distribution, particularly the depre- 
ciation of rolling stock. This important 
element of operation has many angles 
little understood and too seldom studied. 
Because of the difficulty of getting new 
equipment and the high tax rate today, 
depreciation has developed more “bugs” 
than ever before, so it behooves every 
management to make a detailed survey 
of its records to determine the*accuracy 
of write-downs for wear, tear and obso- 
lescence. 

If you do not compute your deprecia- 
tion accurately, your costs will be in- 
accurate, and your profits will be affected 
adversely if your write-offs are under- 
estimated. Moreover, the erroneous cal- 
culation of depreciation will affect the 
income tax you pay. Tax is now a major 
expense. With tax rates the highest in 
history, every dollar deducted means a 
much bigger saving than formerly. If 
you short-change yourself on deprecia- 
tion, you pay more tax. 

Today, users of rolling stock are oper- 
ating units of three kinds: (1) Rolling 
stock in good condition not written off 
the books as yet. (2) Rolling stock 
written off the books and which normally 
would have been replaced with new 
equipment before this but is kept rolling 
because of the inability to purchase re- 
placements. (3) Rolling stock that is 
written off the books but kept in opera- 
tion because the users habitually disre- 
gard profitable serviceability. To clarify 
depreciation as it applies to these three 
kinds of rolling stock in our war econ- 
omy, we have divided the subject into 
six main sub-divisions. 


Purpose... 


Depreciation serves a three-fold pur- 
pose. It is an internal expense charged 
against profit so that the cost of equip- 
ment, pro-rated over its life, may be re- 
covered in the prices charged for service. 
It reduces asset value to reflect wear, 
tear and obsolescence annually. Instead 
of charging an investment for working 
equipment to the year of purchase, there- 
by distorting the profit picture, causing 
§ Costs to soar abnormally, and profits to 
drop likewise, the investment is charged 
off annually for the life of the equip- 
ment, providing greater stabilization of 
costing and pricing. 

The fact that cash is paid out in one 
year for working equipment is no rea- 
son why each subsequent year, in which 
it is used, should not bear a proportion- 


WATCH DEPRECIATION! 


It affects your costs and profits and the income tax you pay. Be- 
cause of the difficulty of getting new equipment, depreciation 
means more than ever, and it behooves management to examine the 
accuracy of its write-downs for wear, tear and obsolescence. 


By FRED MERISH 


ate part of the outlay. It keeps inflation 
off the balance sheet. 

Too many concerns have old equipment 
on their books at original cost prices or 
inflated values, whereas, it is worth little 
more than scrap value and should be 
written off and replaced with modern 
units. The statements of such concerns 
show a bloated net worth because they 
have never written down their assets 
with annual depreciation charges or 
have been figuring too little deprecia- 
tion. 


Computation... 


Those using equipment in good condi- 
tion but not written off the books as yet 
should check over their depreciation 
schedules now. If the schedules were 
prepared before Pearl Harbor when the 
units covered fewer miles, the deprecia- 
tion charge-offs today may be too low. 
Such users should revise their deprecia- 
tion schedules. If they were based upon 
equipment operated eight hours daily 
and it is working 16 hours daily, obvi- 
ously, it will wear out twice as fast and 
the charge should be increased accord- 
ingly. So to play safe with your costs 
and selling prices, accelerated deprecia- 
tion or an increase in the rate charged, 
may be necessary, depending upon condi- 


tions. Then, too, those using rolling 
stock or any other equipment longer 
hours because of wartime demands, 


should give consideration to accelerated 
depreciation, because it may be _ per- 
mitted on the income tax return, thereby 
reducing the tax. 

The government does not specify the 
method for computing depreciation on 
income tax but seems to prefer the 
straight-line method whereby you charge 
off depreciation in equal annual install- 
ments over the useful life of the unit. 
All that the government demands is 
that the depreciation allowance be rea- 
sonable and that you can justify it. 

Some concerns appraise their rolling 
stock each year but this may mean a 
small charge one year, a big charge the 
next, not only complicating tax prepara- 
tion but also the costing process. The 
government may permit depreciation 
based upon mileage, say 2c. a mile, but 
here, too, the annual write-off may be 
high one year and low the next, based 
upon the degree of traffic activity. 


reducing installment method of 
also used, the heaviest 


The 
computation is 
charges falling during the early years of 
equipment use on the assumption that 


second-hand’ in three 
months and would sell for half its cost. 
This reasoning is unsound, it seems to 
me, although some authorities favor it, 
but depreciation measures the service of 
a machine, not the market value. The 
average business must be considered a 
going enterprise and its operating ex- 
penses handled accordingly. 

During the early years of equipment 
use, repairs and maintenance are low. 
In later years, this expense mounts. By 
loading the early years with heavy de- 
preefation charges, this tends to equalize 
the equipment expense over the years. 
All in all, you will have less trouble 
within your organization and minimize 
misunderstandings with the Treasury 
Department if you use the straight-line 


a machine is 


method. Once you have selected the 
method of computation, you cannot 
change it without the consent of the 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Item Accounts .. . 


Sometimes all equipment is listed in 
one account with a single depreciation 
reserve, or grouped with other equipment 
having about the same average useful 
life, but I believe that item accounts, 
wherein individual records are main- 
tained, indicating the cost or other basis 
and a depreciation reserve for each 
item, will prove most satisfactory be- 
cause I have found that depreciation 
rates have been computed more accu- 
rately by this method, hence, income tax 
payments are kept at minimum and sell- 
ing prices more profitably computed than 
where other methods were used. 

According to Bulletin “F” issued by 
the government, the lives considered rea- 
sonable for motor transportation vehi- 
cles, are: 

Salesman automobiles 
Motorcycles 
Trailers . 
Light gasoline trucks—local. 
Light gasoline trucks—long 
Medium gasoline trucks— 


local 
Medium gasoline trucks—iong 

distance 
Heavy gasoline trucks—local 10 
Heavy gasoline 

distance 
Electric trucks 
Tractors ... 
Diesel trucks—local 
Diesel distance. 
Tank trucks 


(Continued on page 112) 
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LEGAL 


By LEO T. PARKER 
Legal Editor 


Testimony Favors Customer 


In many.instances suits are decided 
on the basis of conflicting testimony. 
Under such circumstances the court en- 
deavors to give weight to most con- 
vineing evidence. 

For example, in Lubell v. Turner, 49 
N. E. (2d) 885, Mass., it was shown that 
the New England Storage Warehouse 
Co. was sued by a customer who had 
placed several valuable rugs in storage. 
The customer testified that the Clark 
Moving Co. called and everything in the 
house was removed, including all rugs. 
All of the household goods were deliv- 
ered to the warehouse company. Mr. 
Clark testified that he went to the home, 
saw the rugs, which had been rolled. He 
did not recall the number of bundles, 
but testified that everything was moved 
out of the house. The truck arrived at 
the warehouse between 4:30 and 5 p. m. 
By that time the power had been shut 
off, and the rugs were placed on the 
elevator and left there. 

The warehouseman’s manager testified 
that he received from the Clark Moving 
Co. a miscellaneous lot of furniture and 
three bundles of rugs. The bundles were 
never opened, but were placed in the cold 
storage chamber of the warehouse, which 
is kept locked and to which only four 
of the officials of the warehouse have 
keys. He testified further that after the 
power has been shut off for the day, 
goods would be left in the elevator over 
night, and marked, taken up, and stored 
the next morning. The elevator is in a 
part of the warehouse which is locked 
and guarded by watchmen at night. 

In consideration of this testimony the 
higher court held the warehouseman 
liable for the value of the two rugs 
which the customer claimed were not 
delivered to him when the Clark Moving 
Co. transported the goods from the ware- 
house to a new home. This court said: 

“We think that upon the evidence the 
judge could find that the two rugs in ques- 
tion arrived at the defendants’ warehouse 
and were put into their custody, and that 


they never were re-delivered by the de- 
fendants to Clark Moving Co.” 


A Watchman Case 


Modern higher courts hold that a night 
watchman who performs services such 
as guarding and protecting goods proc- 
essed or produced for shipment in com- 
merce, while they are being processed 
or produced, or thereafter while awaiting 
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shipment in transportation, is entitled 
to the benefits of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

For example, in Ashenford v. L. Yukon 
& Sons Produce Co., 172 S. W. (2d) 881, 
Mo., an employe filed suit against his 
employer to recover unpaid minimum 
wages and overtime; liquidated damages, 
and attorney’s fee. The suit was based 
upon the Fair Labor Standards Act, in 
the aggregate sum of $4,000. 

The testimony proved that the em- 
ployer is engaged in the business of 
producing, handling, transporting and 
selling fruits, vegetables and agricul- 
tural produce for sale in interstate com- 
merce. The employe was employed as 
night watchman, janitor, loader and un- 
loader, time keeper, and operator of the 
heating plant to prevent fruits, vege- 
tables and produce from freezing. 

The employer contended that he was 


not within jurisdiction of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act because the watchman 
was engaged in handling agricultural 
produce for sale in both intrastate and 
interstate commerce and he did not sepa- 
rate the time he watched over goods 
for interstate and intrastate shipments, 
However, the higher court held the em- 
ploye entitled to full recovery, and said: 
“We conclude a watchman is not req)ired 
and could not, separate the time he wa:ches 
over goods for interstate and _ intra-tate 
shipment when they are all stored in one 
building. . . . If a substantial part of an em- 
ploye’s activities related to goods whose 
movement in the channels of interstate °om- 
merece was established by the test we ‘ave 
described, he is covered by the Act.” 


Bills of Lading 


Under the Federal Bill of Lading Act, 
a “bill of lading” is a muniment of title, 
and its holder is entitled to demand pos- 
session of goods shipped when they reach 
their destination. The carrier is relicved 
of liability on account of carriage of 
such goods when it delivers goods to 
such holder. The same law is effective 
with respect to warehousemen. 

For illustration, in Abilene Storage 
Co. v. Eugene Fruit Growers’ Assn. 
Texas, 17 S. W. (2d) 511, it was dis- 
closed that a broker obtained a shipper’s 
order bill of lading on a carload of beans 
which was delivered to a warehouseinan. 

The court held that the warehouseman 
was under a duty to deliver the beans to 
the order of the broker until informed 
that the beans in the car did not belong 
to the shipper. 


Broken Water Main 


Question: A few weeks ago a water 
main in the street broke and water ran 
into our warehouse basement causing 
considerable damage to stored goods. 
The city refuses to pay the owners of the 
goods. What are our rights? Great Falls 
Transfer Co. 


Answer: A city is not liable for dam- 
ages caused by break in a water main, 
unless the testimony proves that the city 
officials were negligent. In other words, 
if the city officials and employes had no 
reason to believe that the main would 
break, and had not been notified that, a 
dangerous condition existed, the city is 
not liable. The same law is applicable 
with respect to your warehouse company. 
You are not liable for the damage to the 
stored goods, unless the evidence proves 
that your negligence resulted in the 
damage. 

Therefore, since it appears neither the 
city officials nor the officials of your 
warehouse company were negligent, it is 


Questions and Answers 


. « « The Legal Editor will answer legal questions on all,subjects covered 
by D and W. Send him your problems, care of this magazine. There will 
be no charge to subscribers for this service. Publication of inquiries and 
Mr. Parker's replies give worthwhile information to industry generally 


my opinion that the owners of the stored 
goods cannot recover for their losses. 


Stolen Goods 


Question: About two years ago we ac- 
cepted goods for storage for mere accom- 
modation and without pay. The owner 
of the goods had no job and is a relative. 
Some of his goods were stolen and he 
has sued us for damages. Please advise 
us about this point of law. Roberts 
Warehouse Co. 

Answer: The modern rule is that a 
warehouseman must exercise due care 
and reasonable precaution to protect and 
preserve the property placed in his cus- 
tody and for which he receives compensa- 
tion. In other words, the law requires 
such care as an ordinarily prudent per- 
son engaged in the warehouse business, 
or the owner of his own goods, is in the 
habit of exerecising. 

The latest classification recognizes 
three kinds of bailments, viz: (1) If the 
bailment is without compensation for the 
benefit of the owner of the goods, the 

(Continued on page 122) 
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ELECTRIC PROTECTION 
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FIRE BURGLARY » HOLDUP 


Aero Automatic Fire Alarm 
e 


Sprinkler Supervisory and 
Waterflow Alarm Service 


Watchman Supervisory and 
Manual Fire Alarm Service 


Burglar Alarm—Holdup Alarm 


Controlled Companies of 
AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 


155 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Central Station Offices in all principal cities 


Equipment 


Services 


Classified Index to Advertisers 


AIR EXPRESS 
Air Transport Association of America... . 34 
Expreso Aereo Inter-Americano, S.A................... 43 


ALARMS (Fire) 


American District Telegraph Company... aes 61 


BATTERIES (Storage) 
Edison Stge. Battery Div. Thomas A. Edison, Inc. re! 


BODIES (Truck & Trailer) 


Anthony Company, Inc........ 34 
Herman Body Company...................... 


CASTERS (Truck) 


Darnell Cotporation, 
Metzgar Company 
Nutting Truck & Caster Company.................... 


CLOCKS (Time & Watchmen’s) 
American District Telegraph Company................ 
Wher writing advertisers please mention D and W 


Supplies 


SHIPPERS’ SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


DEPENDABILITY 


Users are enthusiastic about 
Darnell Casters and Wheels 
because they enable them 
to economize, while at the 
same time, to increase 


efficiency of employes. 


KEEP THEM ROLLING 


DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60WALKERST NEW YORK NY 
LONG BEACH. CALIFORNIA, 36 N CLINTON, CHICAGO ILL 
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PRECISION MATERIALS-HANDLING 


Photo Courtesy Curtiss & P.*Ballantine & Sons 


Air Transport officials choose the Krane Kar for its precision 
performance . . . fast traveling; fast boom swinging and top- 
ping; fast load hoisting and lowering . . . these functions 
operable independently or simultaneously; the always-in-gear 
design; automatic braking in all crane operations; and the 
self-stabilizing feature for safety when handling loads at sides. 


2%, 5, AND 10 TON CAPACITIES 


SILENT HOIST WINCH & CRANE CO. - 857 63RD ST. - BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


| [eONVEYORS... 


{ Save Time! Cut Costs! 


Ask for Booklets—391 and 432—covering Freight Type Conveyors 
for handling boxes, bags, cartons, etc., from cars or trucks to 
storage and from storage to cars or trucks. Write—phone or wire. 
Portable Machinery Division 
A. B. Farquhar Co., Limited 


York, Pa. 
Clifton, N. J. 


Chicago, Ill. 


FASY-R/DE 


CONVEYORS 


This modern gravity conveyor car- 
ries cases or cartons to any de- 
partment speedily and_ efficiently! 
Sturdily constructed reversible 
curves, straight sections. Permanent 
or portable; with or without ‘adjust- 
ablesupports. Ourengineerscan solve 
yi; your problems—write us your re- 
: quirements and ask for illustrated 


folders. 
EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


Chicago 


SHIPPERS' SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
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CONVEYORS (Gravity) 
Filter Paper Company (Conveyor. Equipment Division). 62 


CONVEYORS (Portable or Stationary 


Farquhar Company, Limited A. B..................... 62 
Filter Paper Company (Conveyor Equipment Division)... 62 
Mercer-Robinson Company, Inc....................-.. 63 


Metzgar Company 


COVERS (Piano) 


New Haven Quilt & Pad Company............ 


CRANES (Industrial Truck) 


Baker-Raulang Company................ ] 
Mercer-Robinson Company, Inc............. es 63 
Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Company....... ; 62 
Willamette Hyster Company................. 


CRANES (Overhead) 
Robbins & Myers, Inc...... 


DECALS 
Meyercord Company.... 


DOLLIES 


Nutting Truck & Caster Company......... —. 


New Tailgate Loader 


Anthony Co., Inc., Streator, Ill., manufacturer of hydraulic 
hoists and bodies, has announced that it is now manufactur- 
ing and distributing a hydraulically operated tailgate loader, 
which, it is said, makes it possible for one man to load or 
unload from platform or van bodies heavy awkward barrels, 
crates, packages, etc., that normally require two or more men 
to handle. Raising, lowering or holding the tailgate at any 
elevation is accomplished with one lever only. 

The entire mechanism is said to lock up with the body of 
the vehicle when in a raised position. If desired the wooden, 
steel reinforced tailgate may be used conventionally without 
operating the lift. The 5 in. hydraulic cylinder stops auto- 
matically at ground and body level, and, according to the 
model, is said by the manufacturer to be capable of lifting 
from 750 lb. to 1,500 Ib. 

This piece of equipment not only saves manpower, but cuts 
loading and unloading time, reduces hernia accidents and 
minimizes damage to valuable merchandise. Additional fea- 
tures are explained in descriptive literature, which may be 
secured without obligation from the manufacturer. 


New Spring Tester 


The P. A. Sturtevant Co., Addison, Ill., manufacturer of 
Sturtevant torque wrenches announces a new tool for testing 
compression springs in sizes to 2% in. diameter and 7 in. in 
length. This new tool not only make it possible to measure 
the recoil pressure of a spring when compressed to any pre- 
determined length, but makes it possible to accurately match 
sets’ of springs as valve springs for internal combustion 
engines, the manufacturer states. 

In design and principle the Sturtevant spring tester is 
said to differ radically from previous spring testers in the 
following ways: It is operated with any accurate standard 
torque wrench, the torque wrench not only serving as the 
operating lever, but also providing the measuring element; 
in this tester a sound device is used to indicate when the 
spring has been compressed to the test point, thus eliminat- 
ing the need for the operator watching multiple dials; com- 
pression of spring is against a rigid platform to prevent 
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SHIPPERS’ SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


ELEVATORS (Portable or Stationary) 


Economy Engineering Company....................... 2 
Mercer-Robinson Company, Inc....................... 63 


63 
Sedgwick Machine Works......... of 


END GATE (Elevating) 
Anthony Company, Inc................ 


ENGINEERING (Materials Handling) 
Industrial Engineering Works... 


FIELD WAREHOUSING 


Tidewater Field Warehouses, Inc... 


FLOOR RESURFACING MATERIAL 


Flexrock Company................. 
Stonhard Company............. 


FORK TRUCKS 
Automatic Transportation Company... 
Baker-Raulang Company.............. 
Clark Tructractor............ : 


Second Cover 


Ross Carrier Compony.............. 56 
Vaughan Motor Company..... Back Cover 


FREIGHT TERMINALS 


Chain of Tidewater Terminals....... 6-7 
Consolidated Freightways............. ; 


accumulated errors in reading; being a lever-operated, quick 
action device that bolts to any bench and being extremely 
inexpensive, it permits general distribution to logical test, 
check-up and inspection points throughout a plant, the 
maker says. 

The manufacturer reports this tool so engineered and com- 
pensated that it is in itsef inherently accurate and hence 
test readings will be as accurate as the Torque Wrench used. 
Developed originally as a means of accurately matching valve 
springs of airplane and automotive engines, the first of these 
tools in the field are finding a much wider range of applica- 
tion. They are being used not only for testing springs of all 
sorts within their capacity, but also for proof-testing strength 
of press fits and for light arbor press production operations 
where they permit the rapid application of accurately gauged 
pressures. 


New Fire Extinguisher 


A new carbon dioxide fire extinguisher is now being manu- 
factured by The General Detroit Corp., Detroit, Mich. It is 
said to have entirely new structural features. According to 
the manufacturer, it will literally freeze fire. The carbon 
dioxide discharge of the new extinguisher known as C-D/FOG 
is said to kill fire on a few seconds by penetrating to every 
corner where fire exists, excluding and replacing the oxygen 
necessary to combustion. It controls fires in oils, greases and 
flamable liquids, it is said, quickly and easily. Details are 
obtainable from the manufacturer. 


Plastic Valve Cap 


Plastics have found another new application in a new all- 
plastic tire valve cap which is said to seat perfectly and hold 
air up to 400 Ib. pressure without the need of washers. 

According to the manufacturer, this plastic tire valve cap 
is molded in one piece, and possesses such strength and rug- 
gedness that it withstands abuse on equal terms with metal 
taps. In addition to being self seating, it is said to possess 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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Cranes, Elevators, Lift & Trailer Trucks, 
Conveyors, Live Skids, Drum Hoists, 
Winches, Tool Wagons, Carts. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


MERCER. 


ROBINSON COMPANY 


396 86th St. 


REVOLVATOR 


PORTABLE ELEVATORS 


BY’ War Bonds 


for the fighting 
fronts, and REVOL- 
VATOR for the pro- 
duction front. Save 
time, space, man- 
power. Let these 
modern machines 
help increase 
production now and 
be ready for keen 
competition after 
Victory. 


The telescopic RE- 
VOLVATORS here 
shown work together 
for removing cases 
from any part of the 
pile. 


Telescopic models a 


REVOLVATOR frequently under low obstructions, pile material 
at different levels, or lift to extreme heights; also used for ser- 


vicing high ceilings. 


tures for efficiency and safety. 
We also make RED GIANT LIFTRUCKS. 


REVOLVATOR Co. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 


re recommended when you want to move 


All REVOLVATORS have many special fea- 


Send for Bulletin DW 
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SHIPPERS’ SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Electric and 
Hand Power 


HOIST EQUIPMENT 


FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


HE immediate job is to keep 

materials moving—faster and better 
than ever before. Vertical transporta- 
tion in the warehouse can become a 
“choke point". Let the skill and ex- 
,perience of Sedgwick engineers help 
you overcome any lifting problems in 
the handling of all types of loads be- 
tween two or more floors. 


* * * * 
Write for Since 1893, Sedgwick has specialized in the 


Catalog 


meet normal and special requirements. 


Correspondence Invited 


Established 1893 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
155 WEST 15th STREET NEW YORK 


Dumb Waiters & Elevators 


GENERATORS (Gas-Electric) 
Ready Power Company......................... 


HOISTS (Hand or Powered) 


HOISTS (Hydraulic) 

Anthony Company, Inc..................... 
HUMIDIFIERS 

Armstrong Machine Works................. _ 
JACKS (Lift) 

Nutting Truck & Caster Company........... . 68 


LIFTS, SPECIAL (Hand) 


Economy Engineering Company.............. 
Hevolvaior 


MATERIALS (Ind. Bldg. Maintenance) 


ro 


design and manufacture of lift equipment to. 


PRODUCTION PROCESS 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


4 


Air Carco 


HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
DEVELOPED FOR 
SPECIFIC APPLICATIONS 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING WORKS 
467 BLOOMSBURY ST. TRENTON 6, N. J. 
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Stonhard Company....... . 
MESSAGE CONVEYORS 

Sedgwick Machine Works................. : 64 
MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 

Be-Mac Transport Company, Inc............... — 

Cleveland, Columbus & Cincinnati Highway, Inc. ib 

Consolidated Freightways .................. 

Signal Trucking Service, Ltd................... 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


International Harvester Company....... ; 7 


OILED CLOTHING 
Sawyer & Son Company, H. M.......... ; . 6 


PADS (Canvas Loading) 
New Haven Quilt & Pad Co................. 65 


PADS (Kersey) 
New Haven Quilt & Pad Co............... 65 


PAPER SHREDDERS 
Industrial Shredder & Cutter Company...... .. 6 


(Concluded from page 63) 
further advantages such as: An unthreaded “finder skirt” 
that acts as a guide to simplify application when valves are 
awkwardly placed; a wide knurled band for firm gripping 
and a domed head which provides adequate clearance of the 
valve core pin. 

Because of the single dome-shaped universal design which 
provides for all tire valve applications, it is expected to 
simplify supply and inventory problems. It. is made by the 
Lacey-Webber Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Fire Extinguisher Case 


To reveal any attempt to tamper with fire extinguishers, 
American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp., Elmira, N. Y., has intro- 
duced a new extinguisher container known as the Tampless 
Case. 

Constructed of non-critical, tough cardboard stock, it is 
said to safely house the extinguisher from the reach of ut- 

(Concluded on page 68) 
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WILL YOUR ROOF 


LOOK LIKE THIS 


... After the snows of winter melt? ...It should and 
it can... Repair your roofs now with STONHARD 
PLASTIC ROOF RESURFACER or STONHARD 
LIQUID ROOF RESURFACER. No heating, mix- 
ing or other preparations. Write for a free copy of 
our building maintenance manual “Over the Rough 
Spots.” 


STONHARD CO. 


403 N. BROAD ST., PHILA. 8, PA. 


SHIPPERS' SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


SHREDDING CONFIDENTIAL PAPERS 
OR MAKING PAPER EXCELSIOR 


“SILVER” SHREDDERS are favorites with the War Industries 


RUGGED—HANDY 
Immediately available today with priority. 


Write for complete details and ten days trial. 


INDUSTRIAL SHREDDER & CUTTER CO. 


770 S. Ellsworth Ave. Salem, Ohio 


GOOD 


CEILING 
PRICES 


Dreadnaught 
FURNITURE PADS 


War needs place manufacture of 
Dreadnaught Furniture Pads on a 


day to day basis. 


Order a full supply of Defender 
Furniture Pads while you can still 
get them. They reduce complaints. 
They increase prestige. They prove 
to customers that you have the cus- 
tomer’s interests and welfare at 
heart. Best investment you can 


‘make in customer good-will. 


NEW HAVEN QUILT & PAD CO. 


82 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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WET 
No matter where the “Wet” may be, . . . indoors or 
out, from industrial processes or from Nature, Frog 


Brand Oiled Work Clothing by Sawyer provides 
proper protection, makes sure that “Wet Is Out” 


Today only a partial share 
of Sawyer’s great produc- 
tion lines-are devoted to 
the manufacture of civilian 
garments. Nevertheless it 
will well repay youto look 
for the Sawyer Frog Brand 
trade mark when purchas- 
‘ing oiled work clothing. 


THE H. M. SAWYER & SON CO. 
East Cambridge Massachusetts 


FROG BRAND OILED WORK CLOTHING 
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A BULLETI 


Need for humidifica- 
tion . . . desirable hu- 


midities| for various 
industries . . . advan- 
tages . . . how to se- 


lect humidifiers . . . 
facts, figures, tables 
+ Operating princi- 
ple, capacities, prices 
and details on Arm- 
strong Steam Type 


HUMIDIFICATION 


N ON 


Humidifiers which fist 
as low as $100 com. 
plete for installation 
like unit heaters. 


WRITE FOR Copy 
OF THIS 


STRON MA- 
CHINE Wwo RKS, 
893 Maple Street, 


Three Rivers, Mich 


NEW 


: —that’s been the Servis Recorder's job for 30 years 


Trucks are getting scarce; a truck's time is yetting 
to be a precious and an important thing te 
Let no truck waste time, not be 

APR, cause it costs money, but because it costs 


purpose: fo help you keep your trucks 
busy and efficient. Use it—for defense. 
Write for booklet: “Ten Ways of Getting More 
Work out of Motor Trucks.’ The Service 
Recorder Co., 1375 Euclid Avenve, Clevelond, Obis. 


RACKS (Storage) 
Economy Engineering Company 


RECORDERS (Motor Truck) 


Service Recorder Company.... 


REEL DOLLIES 


Metzgar Company............. 


REFRIGERANT GAS PURGER 


Industrial Shredder & Cutter Co 


Industrial Shredder & Cutter Co 


SKIDS (Semi-Live) 


SNOW PLOWS 
Hebard Company, W.F......... 


STENCIL MACHINES 


Marsh Stencil Machine Company 


STRADDLE TRUCKS 


Armstrong Machine Works....................... 


SHREDDERS (Paper Packing or Confidential) 


SHREDDING MACHINES (Paper) 


mpony........- 


Nutting Truck & Caster Company................ 
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YOU’RE 2200 MILES WRONG 


When your shipment 

destined for N. H. is sent 

to N. M. because of il- 

legible, smeared address- 

ing it’s 2200 miles off the beam. Time is wasted... 
additional shipping charges have to be paid. Stencil 
marked addresses avoid such shipping errors. Users of 
Marsh Machines report two decades of service... and 
equipment still good for more years of service. Marsh Sten- 
cil Machines are avail- 


PATCH FLOORS. MARSH 


BPR 


P= 


MARSH STENCIL 
... While Traffic Rolls MACHINE CO. 


Here's a new, fast way to patch broken concrete without having to close 
off the area. Use durable INSTANT-USE . . . a tough, plastic material 22 MARSH BUILDING 
which you simply shovel into hole—tamp— 
and run traffic over immediately. NO WAIT- Be. 
figen 


BELLEVILLE, ILL., U.S.A. 


d ING. Bonds tight to old concrete. Makes 
smooth, solid, heavy-duty patch. Withstands 
extreme loads. Keep a drum on hand for 
emergencies. | diate ship t. 


REQUEST DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
And Details of FREE TRIAL OFFER 


TRACTORS, INDUSTRIAL (3 or 4 Wheel) 
Automatic Transportation Company...... . Second Cover | Investigate the Brelele) 


Baker--Raulang Company ty 
Hebard & Company, W. F 


TRAILERS, INDUSTRIAL 
Hebard & Company, W. F : One girl replaces 6 men 
Nutting Truck & Caster Company.... 
Rocky Mountain Steel Products, Inc. 


TRAILERS (Motor Truck) 


Fruehauf Trailer Company. . 

Herman Body Company 
Highway Trailer Company................ .Front Cover 
Trailer Company of America... . 10 


TROLLIES (Hand or Electric) 
Robbins & Myers, Inc 


TRUCK BODIES (Refrigerated) 


Fruehauf Trailer Company 
International Harvester Company 


TRUCKS, ELEVATING PLATFORM (Powered) 


Automatic Transportation Company..........Second Cover 
Baker-Raulang Company 
Willamette Hyster Company................ 


TRUCKS, LIFT (Hand) ROCKY MOUNTAIN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Revolvator Company i ey, a 1364 Wall Street © Los Angeles 15, California 
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Not 2 lift truck but America’s fastest, safest 
factory pick-uP (note operator's convenient 
driving position) square feet platform 
capacity Gs" * 78" merchandise 
jonget than the eruck—speet to 6 miles pet 
hour io either operated hy- 
draulic iprakes operates full shift without 
charging of changing geat 
write for catalog: 
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We dont Chim 
“@MUTTING TRUK 
Can fly — 


But it will help a lot to make 
YOUR WORK fly... 


and when it comes to quick take-off, manueverability 
and taking a lot of punishment, it's “right on the target!” 

Standardize on standard sizes and styles of Nutting 
Trucks for best results and quicker delivery. Illustrated: 
Fig. 136 Bar Handle Truck, heavy hardwood construction, 
6 sizes, capacity 2500-3000 Ibs. 


Representatives in 
principal cities. Consult 
your classified phone di- 
rectory, or write direct 
to us for Bulletin 41-G, 


NUTTING TRUCK & CASTERCO. > 


1163 DIVISION STREET FARIBAULT, MINN. 


FLOOR TRUCK LEADERSHIP SINCE 1891 


YEAR, 


TO MEET EXACT TRUCK NEEDS 


PLATFORM and HAND 
NOSE TRUCKS for various 
Warehouse and Cargo use. 


Write for details and prices. 


( ORANGEVILLE 


QS Trucks with round eor- 
fers, no projecting parts. _— 


ORANGEVILLE MFG. CO. 
Orangeville (Col. Co.), Pa. 


WANTED 
IDEAS, INVENTIONS or PATENTS 


A company with a nationally known product would like to con- 
sider ideas and inventions suitable for post-war use in the indus- 
trial and commercial field of applying and dispensing lubricants, 
such as pumps, point to point, centralized lubrication, etc. Also 
hydraulic, v , or p tic actuated isms, pistons, 
valves, etc., as used in the Aircraft and Automotive field. Also 
passenger and industrial elevators, automatic leveling devices, 
controls, etc., and similar items such os portable lifting and stack- 
ing trucks or mechanisms used about factories, etc. 
* * * 

Before sending us any information, please 

write for detailed instructions, Dept. NP11, L. W. 

Ramsey Advertising Agency, Davenport, !owa 
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TRUCKS, PLATFORM (Hand) 
Mercer-Robinson Company, Inc...... 
Nutting Truck & Caster Company........... . & 
Orangeville Manufacturing Company....... ae 


TRUCKS, PLATFORM (Powered) 
Automatic Transportation Company......... Second Cove, 
Baker-Raulang Company.................... ~ in 
Rocky Mountain Steel Products, Inc....... 6 BIRMI 


TRUCKS, SPECIAL (Hand) 


Economy Engineering Company........... ee 
Nutting Truck & Caster Company............. — 


TRUCKS, STEVEDORE 


Nutting Truck & Caster Company........... . ae 
Orangeville Manufacturing Company...... . 6 


WHEELS (Industrial Truck) 


Darnell Corporation, Limited. . 
Metzgar Company........ 
Nutting Truck & Caster Company........ 


.. Third Cover 
.. 


WINCHES (Hoisting) 
Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Company...... . 6 


(Concluded from page 64) 


authorized persons, and yet allows of instant removal for 


legitimate use. One quick pull on a sealed string breaks 7 
through a gummed insignia paper sealing strip and permits SE. 
the case to completely unfold. The extinguisher can imme- Bw. 


diately be lifted from its bracket. 

The tampless case can be reused, it is said, by simply re 
servicing the extinguisher, replacing it in the case, and r- 
sealing it with special insignia tape. 


Stabilized Tramrail Carrier 


Cleveland Tramrail Division of The Cleveland Crane & 
Engineering Co., Wickliffe, O., has announced a new stabil- 
ized tramrail carrier, that is said to solve one of the oldest 
problems in hoisting, that of suspending a load rigidly with 
the use of the usual flexible hoisting ropes. 

By a simple patented arrangement of the ropes to form 
a triangular suspension, a load can be held rigidly in place 
so as to eliminate longitudinal, lateral and rotational sway, 
it is said. The rope angles have a definite relation to one 
another and have been worked out according to a mathemat- 
ical formula. 

A load can be raised or lowered through a considerable 
distance and yet, with nothing more than the hoisting rope 
supporting it, will remain as rigid as if guided in an elevator 
shaft, the manufacturer claims. Even if the load should b 
considerably unbalanced, the carrier, it is said, will hold it 
rigidly in place. 

Another desirable advantage of the carrier is said to 
the feature permitting the tilting of a load in either dire: 
tion with relation to the rail on which the carrier is pr 
pelled. If it is desirable to rotate the load, this may be accom 
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plished through use of a trunnion-type load bar. Thus in m0sMiKeen an, 
cases it is possible to place any part of a load in any p0S' Ment cor 
tion that will be most convenient and accessible. housemer 

The stabilized carrier may be operated on two standai Ip the 
Cleveland tramrails or on a double girder tramrail craleMBf one {j 
bridge. It also may be operated on the regular type ovel'Hrom th 
head Cleveland tramrail rail on each side of which are Pl BByer-ex;, 
vided parallel flat rails or I-beams for the support of stabil rating f 
izing rollers attached to the carrier. This rail arrangemelBMion oy ; 
keeps the carrier level at all times, regardless of type “MMttract <, 


load or its position, and permits moving the carrier through 
switches to other tracks. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | sisty-three Years of Service—1943 


HARRIS TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
8 South 13th St., Birmingham 1 
— FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES — 
Merchandise and Househcid Goods 

@ CARTAGE @ DISTRIBUTION 
Pool Cars Handled 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. 


28 3 


@ STORAGE 


@ FORWARDING 


Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ime. 


ALABAMA—ARKANSAS 


MOBILE, ALA. | 


Merchants Transfer Company 


HEAVY HAULING—STORAGE 
Pool Cars and General Merchandise—Bonded 
Authorized Transfer Agents 
A.T.&N., G.M.&N., L.&N., M.&O. & 
Southern Railroads. Pan Atlantic S/S Corp. 


BRMINGHAM, ALA./ 


STRICKLAND TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
1700-1702 2nd Ave. So. 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Pool Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service 
Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.Rs. 


- RRMINGHAM, ALA. 


WITTICHEN 


Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
Fireproof Warehouse 
Household Goods and Merchandise 


Pool Car Distribution 
Member: A.W.A. & M.W.A. 


BONDED 
MEADER 


Cover 


MONTGOMERY. ALA [ 


Alabama Transfer & Warehouse Ce. 
P.O. Box 164, Montgomery | 


— FIREPROOF — 
AREHOUSE 

STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 

Members N.F.W.A, — A.W.A, — A.C.W. — 
A.V.L. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. [ 


SOGtASe TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
210-220 COOSA STREET 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
Low Insurance Rate Bonded Trucking Service 


Pool Car Distribution 
Members: A.W.A., N.F.W.A., 


So. W.A. 


DOTHAN, ALA. 
SECURITY BONDED WAREHOUSE 


1 for 500-501 East Commerce St. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
801-7 East Markham Street 


A Complete Branch House Service - - Fire- 


reaks 


SERVING 
rmits 


S.E. Alabama 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Receiving—-STORAGE—Handling. 
Motor Freight Service to all points. 


proot Sprinklered - - Low 
Private Railroad Siding - - Quick Service. 


Insurance - - 


h e 

J The Case Against Government Control 

cabil- 

dest 

a Of the Warehouse Industry 

form 

place SMALL but active group of ware- By E. W. FORD will be permitted on the part of any 

i housemen in various parts of the Vice-President, warehouse unless the ICC can be shown 


» one 
-mal- 


ountry have again brought up the sub- 
ject of Federal regulation for the ware- 
ouse industry. A bill is understood to 
ave been proposed which would place 
warehousing under control of the Inter- 
tate Commerce Commission. 

Of course, the question of State or 
ederal control of our industry is one 
hat has come up a number of times in 
he past. It is now being sponsored, pre- 
fumably, by warehousemen who fear 
hey will be unable to compete success- 
ully for business if competition becomes 
een and who feel the need of govern- 
ent control to hold their fellow ware- 
housemen in check. 

In the past the demand for regulation 
f one kind or another has usually come 
tom those warehousemen who were 
Ver-extended as to space, or were op- 
rating facilities which because of loca- 
lon or type of construction, could not 
ttract sufficient business to be operated 
rofitably. Now, however, we are told 
lat inasmuch as Federal regulation for 


rable 


Warehousemen’s Assn., Port of New York 


° ° 


our industry is inevitable, because we 
have been classed as a branch of the 
transportation industry, all other parts 
of which are regulated, we should place 
our industry in the hands of those in 
Washington who are ever willing to add 
to their control of business, especially 
where businessmen admit fear of their 
inability to conduct their operations suc- 
cessfully under competitive conditions. 

One other reason advanced for seek- 
ing control at this time is because a 
large amount of excess space is expected 
to be thrown on the market when hostili- 
ties cease, mostly Army Depots and other 
government buildings scattered through- 
out the country. It is argued by propon- 
ents of regulation that the proposed act, 
when written, will probably contain a 
provision for a certificate of convenience 
and necessity under which no expansion 


or Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


that there is a need for additional space 
in the area under consideration. They 
also intimate that a “grandfather clause” 
will be incorporated in the proposed bill, 
which will prevent new interests from 
entering the warehousing field, thus 
doing away at one and the same time 
with the threat of competition from gov- 
ernment buildings and from the large 
number of men who have been trained 
to operate government warehouses and 
who might desire to make a career of 
warehousing when peace returns. 

All indications point to the probability 
that after hostilities end it will be nec- 
essary for the United States to maintain 
the largest standing army in our history, 
and we will also have the world’s great- 
est navy. This means that these ser- 
vices will require, permanently, a num- 
ber of the large depots built for their 
use during the war. A _ considerable 
amount of present government space is 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Cold Storage... 


Critical Shortage of Storage Space 
Revealed by Harvest of Bumper Crops 


Storage movements of meat this f; 
are expected to climb to unprecedentg 
levels because the Army and FDA hoy 
to create a meat stockpile during the se 
sonal glut which will tide them over lat 
periods of shortage. 


The greatest pinch in storage facilitig 


The nation this fall is harvesting a “—— 
bumper food crop. Vast quantities of 
foodstuffs must be put into cold storage 
to prevent spoilage. But there just isn’t 
enough space in refrigerated warehouses 
to accommodate the food stockpiles for 
the armed forces, lend-lease, and addi- 
tions to domestic supplies. Because of 
this a number of less perishable foods 
such as evaporated milk, canned meats, 
flour, dry cereals, etc., have already been 
denied refrigerated space by government 


Locker Plants 


The frozen food locker industry, which 
was born a novelty and grew up into a 
luxury, has become recognized as a war- 
time necessity, says Tide, magazine of 
advertising and marketing. Recognition 
of the industry's importance to the na- 
tion's food program followed a recent 
WPB order to release critical materials 
for 350 new locker plants in rural areas 
of the United States. 


is expected to develop at Minneapolig 
Omaha, Kansas City, Cleveland, Mi 
waukee, Philadelphia and western Ne 
York State. 

Materials for building new plants a 
limited. The increase for the past tw 
years has not exceeded 40,000,000 cu, ft 
and the FDA now has priorities for 3 
inerease of only an additional 2 per cen 

The only new cold storage projects ¢ 
any significance now under way a 


Teleph: 


order, It is reported that several other Already in use are some 5,400 plans three warehouses which are being buil 
items may have to be added to the list. which average 300 lockers each, and al- the Pacific Coast. They will hay “ 
According to government statistics most every concern has a sizable wait- 
there are approximately 800,000 000 ing list. Most of them are in midwestern 2,000,000 cu. ft. of space and will be comiq AN 
cu. ft. of cold storage space in the United rural areas. pleted in about five or six months. Ther 
States, only about 34.7 per cent of which only of O 
can be used for freezing. The remainder sion from cooler to freezer space. N 
is cooler space, i.e., 30 deg. F., or over, On Aug. 1, 80 per cent of all available On the other hand, some of the big ¢ 
which is used for less perishable com- space was filled compared with about 65 cold storage warehouse firms say t 
modities. per cent normally. tightness in warehouse space situation 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | ie? Cams Warehouse LOS ANGELES, CALIF. COLYEAR'S VAN & STORAGE Co. 
Merchandise—Household Storage 415 S. SAN PEDRO ST. ® LOS ANGELES 13 
VAN LINES, INC. ||. 
Long Distance Moving . 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. PROMPT REMITTANCES DS ANC 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE co. 
LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 


Member American Warehousemen’s Association 
American Chain of Warehouses 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


OPERATING WAREHOUSES 
IN PRINCIPAL CALIFORNIA CITIES 


VAN & STORAGE iS 


1335 S. FIGUEROA ST. 
Luckie Waller, Manager 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL | ears 
DISTRIBUTION 


(hie TRANSPORTATION 


CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE 
1248 WHOLESALE ST. LOS ANGELES 


Merchandise Exclusively Sprinklered—A.D.T. 


1201 E. Sth St. 45 So. Arroyo Parkway 
Los Angeles Pasadena 
SHIPPING TO AND FROM ALL EASTERN CITIES 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION—L.C.L. SHIPMENTS 
We specialize in transferring household goods for company personnel. 
R. T. CHRISTMAS THREE DECADES OF SERVICE 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. | AN “ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSE” 
DAVIES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 164 SOUTH CENTRAL AVE., LOS ANGELES 12 
First merchandise warehouse in Los Angeles—and STILL 
the FIRST .. . Established 1893 . . .. MORE THAN 
ORDINARY SERVICE ... We invite inquiries relative to 
your warehouse problems. 

MEMBERS: A.W.A. SINCE 1898 « - - C.W.A. - - - L.A.W.A. 


LOS ANGELES, 
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VAN & STORAGE CO. 


1950 SOUTH VERMONT AVE. + LOS ANGELES 


his f 
-edente0$ ANGELES, CAL. 
! METROPOLITAN 
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er lat WAREHOUSE Co. 

Merchandise Warehousing 
— and Distribution 
Ps Reinforced Concrete Sprinklered 
Gy Building—A.D.T. Alarm 
n Ne Centrally Located in Metropolitan Area 
nts a Fire Insurance Rate 11.7 Cents 
ast tw 1340-1356 EAST SIXTH STREET 
cu, ft LOS ANGELES 21 
for ; 1305 First National Bank Bldg. 
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ects Offices for Rent Co 
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ay a Telephone and Secretarial Service tative of the A.T. & S.F. Ry. 
Basement Cooler Room olen 

COM 
“The ANGELES, CAL. [ 
-onver 
~ | Overland Terminal Warehouse 
7 Nd Served by 1807 East Olympic Blvd. 
uatio General Merchandise Storage 
Sprinklered—A.D.T. 

U. S. Customs Bonded Wareh No. ll 

Cool Room A dations 


For Complete Information Write Us Direct 
or Handle with Our Associates 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
483 W. Harrison St. 271 Madison Ave. 1104 Union Ave. 


Or Nearest General Agency Union Pacific Railroad 


ANGELES, CAL. | Estab, 1918 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE 
jj 


) MERCHANDISE STORAG 
AND DIZTRIBUTION 


SPACE NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
STORAGE OF DEFENSE MATERIALS 


We specialize in package merchandise and 
2 ff solicit the handling of your volume of defense 
\ § materials which are moving to the Pacific Coast. 
0 ff Advise your requirements and we will give you 
an outline of services and rates. 


ANGELES, CAL. | 1817-1855 INDUSTRIAL STREET 


oy Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 


COMPLETE IES SERVICE 
PRINKLERED—A.D 
Distribution 
Represented by Distribution Service 


240,000 Square Feet 56 Motor Trucks 


Storage Drayage 


ARKANSAS—CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


E. 
B. F. JOHNSTON, Gen. Wer. 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


General offices, 737 Terminal St., Los Angeles 14 


Free and U. S. Customs bonded storage. The largest, most complete 
and efiicient Warehouse and Distribution Service in the West. 
Insurance Rate as low as 11.8 cents per $100 per year. 
Daily motor truck service to all parts of the city and Los Angeles 


Harbor. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL C.WAy 


ONLY WESTLAND WAREHOUSES 
Offer You Neutral Switching To All Railroads In Pacific Southwest 


WESTLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. 
4814 Loma Vista Ave. 


Exclusive Los 
Angeies Junc- 
tion Reoilway 
Service. 


Located in Cen- 
tral Manutac- 
turing Dis- 
trict. 


Low Insurance 
Rates. 


Minimum Stor- 
age and 
tribution 
Costs. 


Write For 
Booklet 


Los Angeles 


OAKLAND, CAL. | SINCE 1900 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
Warehousing—Distributing—Draying 
HOWARD TERMINAL 


95 Market Street 


Steamer Piers 


Warehouses 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


LAWRENCE 


Warehouse & Distributing Co. 
STORAGE 


MERCHANDISE — HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTING — DRAYAGE 
Your Detail Handled as You 

20th & JAY STS. P.O. BX. 1194 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. | 


ARTHUR E. TRAVIS, Owner 


WESTERN VAN & STORAGE CO. 
1808-22nd St. Sacramento, Cal. 
Merchandise and household goods Warehouse 


Specializing in General Merchandise, Hops and Flour. 
Private Siding on S.P.R.R.—10-Car Capacity. Distribu- 
tion of Merchandise and Household Goods Pool Cars. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. | “Where the West beging and 


Distribution starts 
7 
ASSOCIATED 
| WAREMOUSTS 
INCORPORATED 


‘GIBRALTAR WAREHOUSES 
SAN SRANCISCO, CAL | 


201 California St., San Francisco 1t 

UPERATED IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
OVERLAND FREIGHT TRANSFER CO. 

AND 
TILDEN SALES BUILDING 
HASLETT WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
240 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 

Largest and most complete storage and trucking 

service on the Pacific Coast. 
Operating in San Francisco, Oakland, 

Stockton and Sacramento 


S.M. HASLETT - President 


New York Chicago San Franciseo 


Member: American Warehousemen’s Assn. 
American Chain of Warehouses, Ine. 
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CALIFORNIA—COLORADO 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 


Member: 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
Distribution Service, Inc. 


General Merchandise 
United States Customs 


and 
Internal Revenue Bonded Storage. 
Draying and Pool Car Distribution. 
Office Accommodations 


Telephone Service. 
SAN FRANCISCO WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
625 Third Street SUuer 3461 


STOCKTON, CAL. | 


CHAS. C. WAGNER, Pres. 


PACIFIC STORAGE CO. 


Stockton, Cal. 


wef 517 N. Hunter St. 


PEETERS VAN & STORAGE SERVICE DENVER, coLo. | age 
4050 24TH ST. SAN FRANCISCO pONDED ye 
THE BANKERS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 

NORTH AMERICAN = TELEPHONE MAIN 5259 2145 BLAKE STREET & DENVER COLORADO om 
T 

et 


DENVER, COLO. 


SPACE AND OFFICES NOW AVAILABLE 


Sprinklered thruout, Free Switchin 
Pool and stop over cars stored or distributed 
Centrally located 


KENNICOTT WAREHOUSES INC. 


1700-16 Street Denver, Colo, 


DENVER, COLO. 


WEICKER $272" 


*&Mdse. & Hhg. Goods Storage 
*Pool Car Distribution 
*& Moving, Packing, Forwarding 
We Operate the Weicker Transportation Co., a statewide, dail, 
motor freight service under regulation of the Public Utilities 
Com. Connection with Interstate Truck Lines to Principal Cities 
BURGLAR PROOF SILVER VAULTS, CEDAR LINED RUG 
VAULT, FUMIGATING VAULT, PRIVATE LOCKERS. 


The Weicker Transfer & Storage Co. 


Drayage 


Ship thru the 
distribution in Central California. 


Merchandise—Household Goods— 


PORT OF STOCKTON for economical 
Intercoastal Terminal Rates apply at Stockton. 


1700 Fifteenth, Denver, Colo. 
Member of N.F.W.A.—A.C.W.—A.W.A. 


— 


has eased a bit in the past few months. 

Some suggest that manpower is equally 

| as important as storage space. A spokes- 
man for one of the larger cold storage 
firms says his plant could handle twice 
as much volume if more men were avail- 
able to keep it moving. He feels the 
different base wage scales in many other 
industries have tended to draw men from 
the storage warehouse business. 


New Process Used 
For Berry Freezing 


The Borden Co. has built a modern 
plant to freeze berries in Fresno, Cal., 
{ and businessmen are predicting the new 
: industry will absorb almost unlimited 
quantities of berries grown in the state. 
The company’s first purchase for its new 
plant was 800,000 Ib. of strawberries. 

The fruit is processed with special 
equipment and used in sherbets, ice 
creams and ices. The company is pack- 
ing the frozen berries in 30 lb. contain- 
ers, which are then stored at zero 
temperature. Sugar to the amount of 
20 per cent is added. The product is 
shipped to Borden’s eastern plants in 
refrigerator cars held at zero tempera- 
ture. (Gidlow) 


BACK THE ATTACK 
WITH 
WAR BONDS 
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GOVERNMENT COLD STORAGE PLANT 
MAY BE BUILT IN SAN FRANCISCO 


SAN FRANCISCO—News that the Gov- 
ernment is planning to construct a cold 
storage plant on the San Francisco 
waterfront is giving hope to business 
men here who are suffering from lack 
of cold storage facilities. Because so 
much of the existing cold storage facili- 
ties in the San Francisco Bay area, and 
Northern California generally, has been 
pre-empted for military and other Gov- 
ernment use, commercial users are being 
deprived of cold storage facilities. 

While the Army will use the proposed 
new plant, to be situated south of the 
Channel, commercial interests hope this 
would release existing space for their 
use. 

The present serious shortage of cold 
storage space caused and is still causing 
grave inconvenience to fruit processors. 
This year pears and peaches are ready 
to harvest at the same time. The crop 
of pears is a bumper crop. Normally, 
canners and packers of fruits and vege- 
tables store the crops in cold storage 
warehouses as harvested, until they can 
be taken care of by processing facilities. 
Spokesmen for these interests are clamor- 
ing that much of the pear crop in par- 
ticular is spoiling because there is no 
cold storage space available. Great quan- 


tities of fruit have been dumped on the 
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consumer markets at low prices ani 
home canners are taking advantage 0 
the “windfall.” (Gidlow) 


California Expands 
Dry Ice Production 


Commercial production of dry ice from 
carbon dioxide obtained from newly dis 
covered carbon dioxide areas in Califor 
nia has been started by the Caldri Ite 
Corp. in the Hopiand section of Mende 
cino County. 

The Hopland district is one of 11 new 
carbon dioxide yielding areas in Califor 
nia the existence of which was disclosél 
in a gecent survey made by the stale 
mineralogist. The new gas areas all lit 
in Mendocino and Sonoma Counties 
along the north-central coast of Cali 
fornia. 

The Caldri Ice Corp.’s production vel 
ture in Mendocino County brings to thre 
the number of plants in California pr 
ducing dry ice from carbon dioxide ga 
Two plants at Niland in Imperial CounlJ 
for more than a decade have been e& 
gaged in year-round manufacture of df 
ice from shallow carbon dioxide wells # 
the Salton Sea area. 
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Harvey C. Fruehauf, president, Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co., Detroit, has accepted 
the designation of Honorary Vice Chair- 
man of National Bible Week for the 
Motor Transport Industry. National 
Bible Week will be observed from Oct. 
11 to 17 inclusive. 


C. Roy Manska has been appointed 
vice-president and general traffic man- 
ager, Western Carloading Co. R. Mason 
has been named assistant general traffic 
manager, Thomas A. O’Neill vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales and service, and 
Max Turner manager at Los Angeles. 
(Herr) 


W. W. Berreman has been appointed 
general manager of Interstate Motor 
Lines, Salt Lake City, Utah. (Herr.) 


Ed Neylon, formerly associated with 
the St. Louis Refrigerating & Cold Stor- 
age Co., and now attached to the U. S. 
Quartermaster Corps, has been promoted 
to the rank of captain. 


The Alumni Assn. of the Academy of 


and Edward Wenchet, Union 


Co. 


Advanced Traffic has elected the follow- Storage 
ing new officers: President, John W. 
Peterson, Air Reduction Sales Co.; vice- 
president, Sam Bartoletta, traffic man- 
ager, North Braddock Motor Lines; 
Adele Kalligan, Quinn and Boden, secre- 
tary, and T. H. Lorenz, traffic manager, 
G. Washington Coffee Co., treasurer. 


Earl H. OCttman, National Warvhouse 
Corp., Milwaukee, was elected tho new 
president of the Wisconsin Ware iouse- 
men’s Assn., to succeed N. J. Meyer, who 
had served two years. 


Raymond De Groote, manag:: for 
years of Luckenbach Steamship Co.'s 
Chicago agency, was commissioned a 
lieutenant (S.G.) in the Navy ex:ly in 
August and assigned to duty at © west 
coast port. During his absence his 
wife, Mrs. Kay De Groote, wil! have 
charge of Luckenbach’s Chicago office. 
(Slawson) 


A. R. Current, formerly Chief, Stor- 
age and Terminals Section, Office of 
Price Administration, has been trans- 
ferred to the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration as Chief of the Storage Section, 
Transportation and Warehousing Branch, 
the position formerly held by H. K. Os- 
good, who is now with the ODT’s storage 
Division. 


Walter A. Nagel, formerly depa: tment 
supervisor of the New York «istrict 
office of Pan American World Ai:ways, 
has been named assistant to Arthur C. 
Doyle, U. S. traffic manager. 


Fred W. Berry, manager, Baltimore 
and Ohio Warehouse, Cincinnati, O., re- 
tired Aug. 13 after 44 years of service. 
He was honored by a surprise testimonial 
dinner tendered by his associates. Out- 
of-town guests included: Wm. J. O’Neil, 
Columbus Terminal Warehouse; A. W. 
McNeal, Columbus Storage Co.; Chas. 
Cohagen, Merchandise Warehouse Co., 


Eugene Overton, Los Angels at- 
torney, who in mid-July was elected 
president of the Los Angeles Board of 


PUEBLO, COLO. | 
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PACKING AND 


WAREHOUSE AND 
TRANSFER CO. INC. 


‘Sprinkiered Fireproof Building 
Freight Forwarding and Distribution 
Household and Merchandise Storage 


Member of May.W.A.—A. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


WEST END MOVING & STORAGE CO. 
764 HOWARD AVE. e BRIDGEPORT | 


NORTH AMERICAN 
VAN LINES, INC. 
Long Distance Moving 


Warehouse 
AVENUE 


SHIPP NG 
W.A—Colo. W.A. 


PUEBLO, COLO. 


* Modern Sprinklered Building - 


* Household and Merchandise 
Facilities 


STORAGE 


* Freight Forwarding 
Distribution 


+ AGENT ALLIED YAN LINES— 


128-130 SOUTH MAIN 


TRANSFER & 


* Pool Car Distribution 


HARTFORD, CONN. | . Mooney, Pres. J. G. Hyland, ¥.-Pres. 


“TL TARTFORD 
and WAREHOUSE CO. 
Warehouses at 


410 CAPITOL. HARTFORD, C 
field, Mass. 


S. Bonded Pool Car 
_Members NFWA—AWA—ACW—AVL Agents 


Private 


handise facilities . 
Mossachusetts 


BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 


The Bridgeport Storage 
General Offices 10 


istribution 


Household Goods, Moving, 
ing and Shipping 


General Merchandise Storage and 
Total Storage Area 67,000 Sq. Ft. 


N. Y., N. H. and H. R.R. Siding 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Established 1902 


SELLENCE 


Pack- 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


and WAREHOUSE 


1337 SEAVIEW AVENUE, BRIDGEPORT, 
J. §. Bonded Warehouses . .~. Pool Distribution. . 
erchandise facilities .. , Private Sing 

and Massachusetts 


Members 
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NEW HAVEN, CORN. | M. E. KIELY, Pres. 
DAVIS STORAGE COMPANY 


335 East St., New Haven, Conn. 
Modern Fireproof Merchandise Warehcuse 
Private seven-car Siding, adjacent to Steamship and 
R. R. Terminals. Pool and stop over cars distributed. 

Merchandise Siorage. 
Motor Truck Service to all towns in Connecticut. 
Low Insurance Rate. Prompt, Efficient Service. 


Member of C Wareh ‘8 Assoc. 
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COLORADO—CONNECTICUT—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TORRINGTON, CONN. | 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 
| NEW HAVEN TERMINAL, INC. 


30 Waterfront St., New Haven, Connecticut 
Truck, Rail and Deep Water Terminal Warehouse — 
45 car siding—open storage. 


Pier 500 ft. long — 2 Berths — 28 ft. M.L.W. 
ADT Watchman and Fire Alarm Service 


Established 1860 


The £. J. Kelley Co. Storage Warehouses 


Main Office, Torrington, Conn.—Telephone 9243 
One of New Engliand’s Largest Trans- 
portation Companies 
Household Goods Packed, Stored, Shipped. 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution. 

Pool Cars Distributed in All Parts of Connecticut. 
Branch Offices in Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haven & 


Waterbury, Conn.; Springfield & Worcester, Mass. 


Wieder WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. “Sans 
Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, mc 


STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 


Merchandise, 
niture—23 buildings—ADT su- 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Telephone ADams 5600 


automobiles, fur- 


K. MORRIS, President 


FEDERAL STORAGE . 
COMPANY 


1701 FLORIDA AVENUE, WASHINGTON 9 


(see Page Advertisement Direciory 


for pervised watchman service— Member—NFWA. AVL. WWA. CS&TA. DCTA 
Co. Low insurance rates—15 car 
siding—Central _location—Daily 


da ; truck delivery service covering WASHINGTON, D. Cc. | M a 
y in Connecticut and southern Mas- 
west Manhattan Storage & Transfer Co. 
_| U.S. Customs. 639 New York Ave., N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 
Household Goods st packing, shipping. Pool Car Di 
flice. St., ouseho oods storage, packing, shippin ol Car Dis 
THE SMEDLEY CO. tribution Merchandise. 
triet Member Ind. Movers & Warehousemen'’s Assoc 
7 NEW HAVEN, CONN. J ‘ WASHINGTON, D. C. | 
MEMBER PAUL A. DAHLGARD, Owner ‘ 
West Haven Trucking Company Security Storage Gompanp 
t- 
ted Storage Warehouses OF WASHINGTON 
d of Offices, 435 Congress Ave., New Haven 11 Capital, Surplus and Reserves over $1,200,000 


Cc. 


Wareh 


Moving and Storage of Household 
Goods Exclusively 


risk insurance if 


A 


Security (steel) lift vans for overseas shipments. 

desired. 

Members, NFWA, AVL Canadign, British, French & Other Assns 
1140 Fifteenth Street, Washington 5 


Door to door rates quoted. All 


Harbor Commissioners, has been chosen 
president of the Pacific Coast Assn. of 
Port Authorities. (Herr) 


T. I. Thomas has been elected treas- 
urer and general manager Winchester 
Cold Storage Co., succeeding the late 
William Beverley. He had been assistant 
manager for several years.. The storage, 
reputedly one of the largest in the world, 
has a capaeity of about 1,500,000 bu. of 
‘apples. (Toles) 


Ray G. Lochiel, treasurer and comp- 
troller, Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, 
has been elected president of the Wash- 
ington Chapter, National Office Manage- 
ment Assn. 


Daniel B. Burnett Jr. has been made 
assistant plant manager of H. J. Heinz 
Co, War Production Division, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., which is turning out a large 
Volume of airplane plywood parts. Be- 
fore joining the Heinz organization, he 
Was connected with the Ryan Aeronau- 
tical Corp. for 20 years. 


J. V. Sheehan formerly with Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Cal., is now 
with the Walt Disney studios. 


Lowell E. White, formerly test pilot 
for the Wright Aeronautical Corp., has 
Joined the research engineering staff of 
the C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 


Frank F. Law, president, John Wyeth 
& Brother, Inc., Philadelphia, manufac- 
turers of pharcaceuticals for 80. years, 
has announced the appointment of Wil- 
liam A. Angus as traffic manager of the 
company. 

American Airlines, Inc. has announced 
the appointment of George T. Rutledge 
as supervisor of planning, representing 
the station operations department on the 
company’s Economic Planning Board. 


George W. Healey has become general 
manager All American Van and Storage 
Co., Los Angeles, A. L. Eytchison, owner 
of the company, has announced. Mr. 
Healey was formerly vice-president of 
North American Van Lines, Inc., Cleve- 
land, O., and served on the board of Di- 
rectors and as Treasurer of the House- 
hold Goods Carriers Bureau for several 
years. 


Lowell McAdam, Orth Van & Storage 
Co., Pasadena, Cal., was elected presi- 
dent of the United Van & Storage Assn. 
at the recent annual convention in Los 
Angeles. Edward Flanders, Los Angeles 
Warehouse Co. was elected secretary, 
and Ray Conway, Spriggs Van & Stor- 
age Co., Hollywood, treasurer. (Herr) 


The Port of Philadelphia Maritime 
Society recently elected the following 
new officers: president, Robert V. Hud- 
son, of J. E. Brenneman Co.; vice-presi- 
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dent, Lawrence T. Howell, of Terminal 
Warehouse Co.; secretary, J. J. Higgins, 
Philadelphia and Norfolk S. S. Co.; 
treasurer, John S. Hunter, Atlantic Re- 
fining Co. 


J. B. Millard, formerly with the Inter- 
national Freighting Corp., Philadelphia, 
is now associated with the Lipschutz 
Fast Freight Co. (Dash) 


Victor H. Jenkins, traffic department 
of the Sun Oi] Co., has been elected 
president of the Philadelphia Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. (Dash) 


N. B. McLean has been appointed 
manager of the marine division, Bendix 
Aviation Corp., Philadelphia. (Dash) 


Walter R. Guild has been selected by 
the Board of Directors of the Massa- 
chusetts Warehousemen’s Assn. as man- 
aging director. He takes the place of 
Lyman W. Whitcomb, who resigned. In 
the interval between Mr. Whitcomb’s 
resignation and Mr. Guild’s election, 
John Tolman, of the Wiggin Terminals, 
Inc., carried on the work. 

Mr. Guild, who has a long background 
of effective trade association work, will 
also serve as managing director of the 
New England Manufacturing Confec- 
tioners Assn. with whom the MWA has 
shared facilities in Boston for-a number 
of years. He has been executive secre- 
tary of The New England Paper Mer- 
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chants Assn., since Jan., 1941, and man- 

ager of the Cigarette Merchandisers 

Assn. of Mass. since 1936 and will con- 

tinue to carry on his work for these 

associations. 

" Mr. Guild, who is 47 years of age, re- 
ceived his education in Providence, R. 1. 
schools and at the University of Illinois 
(Business Administration). He is mar- 
ried, resides in Newton Center, Mass., 
and has two sons, one of whom is in the 
Army. (Wellington) 


OBITUARY 


Richard C. du Pont, special assistant 
to Gen. Arnold, chief, United 
States Air Forces, president of All- 
American Aviation, and one of the coun- 
try’s experts in glider operations was 
killed Sept. 11 in a glider crash at March 
Field, Cal. Mr. du Pont had only re- 
turned a few days previously from a 
special mission to Sicily. Interested in 
powered and motorless aviation since 
his early ‘teens, Mr. du Pont was the 
holder of many American glider records 
and was a former president of the Soar- 
ing Society of America. In the powered- 
plane field he was a pioneer in the so- 
ealled pick-up mail and freight service. 
All-American Aviation, which he headed, 
began service for the Post Office De- 
partment in May, 1939, in the transport 
of air mail and air express to 115 cities 
and towns in six Eastern States where 
no airport facilities existed. Planes of 
the du Pont company now swoop in, drop 
their cargo and snatch new cargo sus- 
pended from simple uprights without 


alighting. Early this year, the company 


is said to have completed 2,500,000 miles 
of flying by the pick-up system. 

Halsey FE. Poronto, 71, president 
United States Cold Storage Corp., Chi- 
eago, died Aug. 22. Born at Rutland, 
Vt., Dec. 19, 1872, he went to Chicago in 
the late nineties and became prominent 
in railroad and industrial activities. He 
was a former vice president of the Union 
Stockyards and Transit Co., and a trus- 
tee of the Central Manufacturing Dis- 
trict. (Slawson) 


Frederick H. Y. Pouch, 77, former 
president American Docks Co., and re- 
garded as an expert on the storage and 
merchandising facilities of the Port of 
New York, died Aug. 22 at his home in 
Stamford, Conn. He was treasurer of 
the Riker-Hegeman Drug Co. for many 
years before it was absorbed by the 
United Drug Co. 


Max Thaten, 66, president Thaten 
Terminals, Ine., St. George, Staten 
Island, N. Y:, died Aug. 26, on his 66th 
birthday. For many years Mr. Thaten 
was general superintendent for the 
American Dock Terminal. 


William Kirby Etter, 69, of Chicago, 
vice-president in charge of operations 
of the Santa Fe Railway System, died 
of a heart attack at the California Club, 
Los Angeles, Aug. 16. Mr. Etter served 
with the railroad for more than 52 years. 
(Herr) 


Henry Stauffer King, 93, founder and 
former president of the Security, Stor- 


age and Trust Co., Baltimore, died Sept, 
6. He organized the Security, Storage 
and Trust Co., in 1894, later becoming 
its president and retaining that position 
until his retirement from business jn 
1927. (Ignace) 


John W. Woodfill, 57, dean of bulk 
freight vessel agents at the head of the 
lakes and for 23 years transportation 
representative of M. Hanna Co., 
Cleveland ore, coal, and shipping firm, 
died Aug. 31. He was one of the best 
known men in Duluth, Minn. and widely 
respected among Great Lakes shippers, 


Frank A. Doyle, head of the Philadel- 
phia Machinery and Equipment (o,, 
and secretary of the Southwark ‘'orp. 
before its merger with the Ba!dwin 
Locomotive Works, died Aug. 10. (T\ash) 


Deny Discontinuance 
Of Commerce Offices 


Rumors that the Los Angeles ani San 
Francisco offices of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce migiit be 
discontinued, and the work taken over 
by the OEW, have been denied. Reports 
of discontinuance of these offices aroused 
storms of protest in California, and de- 
mands that the two heads of the offices 
be retained. These are: John L. Judge, 
district manager in San Francisco; and 
H. E. Waterbury, district manager, Los 
Angeles. Shippers and foreign traders 


said these men had done much to aid 
foreign 


and domestic trade here. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. | 


warehouses.” 


SMITH’S 


Exclusive Agents 
Aero Mayflower 
Transit Co. 
mEMBER 


Our Main Warehouse 
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Theres always 
ROOM AT SMITH’S 
15 WAREHOUSES 


“Smith’s looked ahead. They fore- 
saw the storage needs of Washing- 
ton’s War-time population. They added 
one warehouse after another and to- 
day Smith's have fifteen large storage 


DON'T MAKE A MOVE...WITHOUT SHIPPIN 


| 
1313 YOU ST. N.W. NO. 3343 
SMITH’S TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. | 


GENER 


Pool Car Distribution 


STORAGE 


Into Worehouse 


Direct 


TERMINAL REFRIGERATING. & 
WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 


4th and D Streets, Southwest 


+i, 


c 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


Member of A. C. W. 


GTO _ 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


{ w. E. EDGAR, Supt. 


THE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY 


First, K and L Streets, N. E. 
Large buildings of modern construction, total floor area 204,000 square 
feet, of. which 109,000 square feet is of fireproof construction. 
Storage of general merchandise 
CONSIGN SHIPMENTS VIA B. & O. R. R. 
Heated rooms for protection against freezing. 
Member of American Warehousemen’s Association 


OF WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


4 Established 1901 


UNITED * STATES 
STORAGE COMPANY 


418 10th St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 


We Reciprocate Shipments 
(See Advertisement in Directory issue, page 118) 
Member of N.F.W.A.—W.W.A. 


— 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | ESTABLISHED 190i 


THE SOUTH'S LARGEST FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE’ 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR HOUSEHOLD GOODS & OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


DELCHER BROS. STORAGE CO. 


262 Riverside Ave. Phone 5-0140 


Local & Long Distance Moving 
Rug Cleaning 


Cold Storage For Furs 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—FLORIDA—GEORGIA—HAWAII—ILLINOIS 


ATLANTA, GA. (~ SAVANNAH, GA. 
BENTON RAPID EXPRESS 


The Fastest Freight Service Between Atlanta and 
Savannah and Intermediate Points 
CUSTOMS BONDED AND INSURED 
Ask us to quote on all kinds of shipments received from 
and delivered to Steamship Lines—Serving the 
Port of Savannah 
Principal Office 
1 Victory Drive, 
Savannah 


Atianta Office 
220 Housion St., N. E. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. i FLORIDA’S LARGEST WAREHOUSE 


~ Union Terminal Warehouse Company 


700 East Union Street 
Merchandise Storage—Custom Bonded—Pool Car Distribution 
Reeonsigning—Truecking Service—Trackage 52 Cars 
Reinforced Conerete—Sprinkler System—A.D.T. Service 
insurance Rate 12 Cents 


Rental Compartments—Sub-Postoffice. 
Members A.W.A.—A-C-of-W.—J.W.A. 


ATLANTA, GA. Atlanta's Largest” 
MONROE BONDED WAREHOUSES 


175 SPRING ST., ATLANTA 3 
Invested Capital £325,000 
Lowest Warehouse Insurance Rate in Atlanta 
MERCHANDISE—COLD STORAGE—TRUCKING 
Private Railroad Sidings—Concrete Warehocses 
A.D.T. Service Member: A.W.A. 


MIAMI, FLA. i 
INTERNATIONAL BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


U. S. CUSTOMS BONDED 
Specializing in Imported & Export Storage—Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
$50,000.00 in BQNDS & WAREHOUSEMEN’'S LIABILITY INSURANCE 
$100,000.00 WAR DAMAGE INSURANCE 
219-251 S. W. First Court Tele. Miami 2-1208 


ATLANTA, GA. | 
PEACHTREE MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


975 Peachtree St., N. E. 
Specializing in the Storage of Household Goods 


and Office Furniture 


Long dixtance Movine—New farniture dealer. Transfer 
of Household Goods, 


TAMPA, FLA. [— 


MEMBER 


“Your Tempa Branch House” 


MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Member Ameri Wareh 


Aasn. 


SAVANNAH, GA. [— 


Savannah's only bended warehouse 
SAVANNAH BONDED WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER 
COMPANY 


BAY STREET EXTENSION & CANAL, 
Post OMee Box 1187 
General Storage—Distribution—Reeonsigning 
Custom House Brokers—Custom ded 
Regular steamship service from prineipal 
Eastern, Western & Gulf porte—-track con- 
nectiong with all rail and steamship lines. 
R. 8. Young, President. 
F. J. Rebinson, Vice-President. 
Members—A.W.A.—A.C.W. 


TAMPA, FLA. | 


LEE 
TERMINAL 


1139 Ellamae Ave. 
TAMPA 


Merchandise Storage 

Pool Car Distribution 
Commercial Cartage 

Water & Rail connections 
Low Insurance Rate 
Household Goods Storage 
Moving—Packing—Shippina 
Agents Allied Van Lines 
National Movers 


Members: AWA—NFWA 


TAMPA, FLA. | 
TAMPA COLD STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


COR. MARION & CASS STS., TAMPA 1 
Loans on Stored Commodities. Sales Representation. Privately Bonded. 
Pool Cars Handled. 
Located in heart of Tampa. General merchandise—Cooler and sharp 
freezer cold storage. Efficient distribution over entire state. Field 


Warehousing. 
” 380,000 Sq. Ft. of Space 


TAMPA, FLA. { WILLIAM J. EVE, Manager 


WAREHOUSE, INC. 


BONDED 
CARLOAD AND COMMERCIAL STORAGE 
POOLED CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Morgan and Water Streets, Tampa, Florida 


ATLANTA, GA. | 


Affiliated with 


SOUTHEASTERN BONDED WAREHOUSES 


“Better Warehouse Service” 


651-653 Humphries St., S. W.—Sou. R. R. 
Mershandise Warehousing Pool Car Distributios 


Sprinklered A.D.T. Burglar Protection A.W. Am. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII | 


WHEN SHIPPING GOODS TO 


HONOLULU 


Consign to us and the same will be given our best attention. 
Modern Concrete Warehouses. Collections promptly remitted. 
Correspondence Solicited 
CITY TRANSFER COMPANY 
Cable Address: LOVERINO, HONOLULU 


CHICAGO, ILL | 


ACE WAREHOUSE Co. 


417 W. Ohio Street 
372 W. Ontario Street 


The Warehouse with Personal Contact 
Modern Boulldings 


Low Insurance 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 


"he Mews Grong 


Represented ty 
NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 
1) WEST 42ND ST., PENN. 6-0968 1525 NEWBERRY AVE.,MON.553! 


CHICAGO, ILL. | Established 1894 


ANDERSON BROS. STORAGE 
Household Goods Storage 
3141 N. Sheffield Ave. 


Phones—Chicago, Wellington 0014 and Evanston, Enterprise 4002 


Packing, Crating, Shipping. Facilities for Merchandise 
and Automobile Storage. Office Removals a Specialty. 


Agents for 
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ILLINOIS 


AMERICAN 


ANCHOR 
STORAGE C0., 219-229 EAST NORTH WATER STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Across the street from Tribune Tower—only 8 minutes from the Loop. 
The best of re-shipping facilities—direct tunnel connection with all 
railroads, eliminating cartage. Private switch on C&NW Railway. De- 
livery platform inside the building. Private dock on Chicago River. 


Every facility for efficient storage and distribution of your merchandise. 


REHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


Represented by | 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 
CHICAGO’S LOOP WAREHOUSE 


C & A TERMINAL CO. 


358 W. HARRISON ST. 
Modern concrete building. 30 car track served by Alton-B. & O. R.R. 
Tunnel connection all railroads for L.C.L. shipments. Next door Parcel 
Post Bldg. for economical and speedy handling of Parcel Post shipments. 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Exelusive Area Agents 
United Van Lines, Inc. 


FERNSTROM 


CARTAGE AND 


VAN COMPANY 
3547 W. MONTROSE AVE., PHONE IRVING 6074 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Fi f Warehouse and Fleet of Padded Vans for Local 
= — and Long Distance Moving. 


Griswold-Walker-Bateman Co. 


1525 NEWBERRY AVE. CHICAGC 


® Modern Buildings. ® Direct track connections 
® Low contents insurance. with C&NW, B&O, Sov 


i W, ‘ 

eries 

® Vacuum fumigation of © Write for your copy of 

food stuffs, tobacco, etc. “The Way to Distribu- 


® Cooling Rooms tion.” 


NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 


WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0968 1525 NEWBERRY AVE.,MON.553! 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHICAGO, ILL | 


Storage and Distribution 


CURRIER-LEE WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


427-473 W. ERIE ST., CHICAGO 10 
Complete Facilities for Merchandise 


City Deliveries. 


Grocers Terminal Warehouses 


General Offices: 342 North Loomis Street, it, Chicago 7 
Complete Merehandise Storage. 
Cooler Space. Private Sidings Located on 


Penn., saa & NW, 
and CMSt. P & P RR’s. Free Switching. Fleet of Trucks fer 


Specialize in distributing and warehousing 
of Nationally Advertised Grocery and Drug Products. 
New York Representative 

GEO. W. PERKINS—82 BEAVER ST. > 


Free and Space. 


TEL. WHITEHALL 4-2287 


Should Motor Carriers 
Fly Air Cargo? 


{ (Continued from page 20) 


development of the country as well as 
by the increased pick-up and delivery 
business in a coordinated motor and air- 
line service. Much of the air cargo busi- 
ness will be developed because the air- 
lines will give a service inipossible either 
for the railroads or truck lines to render. 

Many marketing and merchandising 
methods will be changed by the possibili- 
ties of speedier transportation by air. 
The enormous local and short-haul ton- 
nage will be the motor carriers’ business. 
The airlines cannot compete with trucks 
for it. If the motor carriers handle this 
traffic properly they will have all they 
can attend to. 


It would, moreover, not be for the best 
interest of the public for American 
transportation to move too far toward 
integration of the different competing 
agencies into huge, monopolistic com- 
bines in which the surface interests 
would inevitably play a dominating part, 
particularly if the railroads with their 
greater capitalization were brought into 
the picture. Already powerful and well- 
financed groups are strongly advocating 
such combines. 

Suppose such a system had been in 
effect in the years preceding Pearl Har- 
bor... Could we then have had the exten- 
sive air transport industry which has 
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been of such critical importance to our 
power in the world conflict? Very surely 
we would not! We would not have had 
it because where an older form of trans- 
portation tries to dominate another, 
newer form of transportation, the older 
tends not to develop the newer, but to 
throttle it, control it, remove it as a 
source of competition to the facilities in 
which it has already invested its larger 
capital and has its greater interest. 


There are also certain economic rea- 
son$ why air cargo transportation is def- 
initely the domain of the present air- 
lines, or those which will be authorized 
to operate in the future. It is more eco- 
nomical to operate cargo flights under 
the same organization handling passen- 
gers and mail. Overhead costs of main- 
tenance and terminal facilities can be 
pared with passenger and mail opera- 
tion, and for some of the smaller air- 
lines hampered in their operations by too 
little passenger traffic, the per-mile cost 
of operation can be reduced considerably 
by the addition of air cargo traffic. 


If air cargo is handled by a purely air 
cargo operator, one not carrying mail or 
passengers such as most of the motor 
carriers propose to be, new cargo routes 
would be delayed in starting and in their 
development. The development costs for 
air cargo transportation alone would be 
too large. To.expand all forms of air 
transportation into new territories, ‘as 
quickly as they should be expanded after 
the close of the war, it will be necessary 
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that cargo, mail and passenger transpor- 
tation be performed by the same air 
carriers. 

In some localities air cargo shipments 
would not justify more than one all-air- 
cargo flight per day. If a company not 
now transporting passengers and mail 
were offering the air cargo service, all 
shipments arriving during the day would 
have to remain at the airport until the 
arrival of the night cargo flight. If the 
service were offered by an airline offer- 
ing full service, shipments becoming 
available during the day could be placed 
on passenger flights whenever space was 
available, thus providing better service. 

To properly promote the use of air 
cargo the agency flying it must be owned 
and controlled. by persons interested in 
seeing it develop to its maximum extent. 
The leadership must be of the type 
which is keenly alive to the potentialities 
of air transportation and must believe in 
the economics present in the utilization 
of air by shippers. To often other car- 
riers are imbued with the problems and 
methods of a ground transportation sys- 
tem and, as such, are unfit to promote 
air cargo. The leadership must be air- 
minded in every sense of the word. On 
the other hand, there-.are motor carrier 
operators who, undoubtedly, could do a 
better selling job for air cargo than is 
being done today, and the sooner the air- 
lines realize the possibilities of coordina- 
tion with such carriers the better it will; 
be for them and also for the shipping 
public. 
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Unit Load Transfer 
(Continued from page 24) 


or unloading and the ratchet on the 
rear sheet allows for load variations and 
locks the load in position during transit. 


It has been found in some instances 
in actual practice that by carefully 
planned package arrangement on pallets, 
similar volume could be accommodated 
per trailer body to that realized by 
manual storage. This, however, will not 
always apply, and space loss of up ‘to 


, 10 per cent may be occasioned on cer- 


tain packages, but in such cases this can 
be compensated for in 1% to 2 ft. added 
length in trailer body or other change 
in design. 

Trailer bodies thus built can be loaded 
and unloaded from the side by fork trucks 
working at ground level which has an 
advantage when one of the locations has 
no loading platform. It can also be 
loaded from a well recessed in a regular 
loading platform. The loading or unload- 
ing time with two tractors can be per- 
formed in six minutes as compared with 
1% to 3 hours when this operation is 
performed manually. This reduced load- 
ing time also reduces the investment re- 
quired in trailer equipment by increas- 
ing their effectiveness as much as 25 
per cent to 75 per cent. 


EASTMAN URGES DRASTIC ACTION 
TO END R.R. MANPOWER CRISIS 


The United States is headed for a 
crisis in railroad manpower unless drastic 
remedies are undertaken immediately by 
management and labor, with the assist- 
ance of the Government, Joseph B. East- 
man, director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, has warned. 

The ODT Director sent a 13-point pro- 
gram to the Assn. of American Railroads, 
the American Short Line Railroad Assn., 
the Railway Labor Executives’ Assn., the 
executive of each individual operating 
railroad, the heads of each individual 
railroad labor organization, and to each 
agency of the Government whose help is 
needed to carry out the program. 

“These opportunities for relief must be 
pursued at once,” Mr. Eastman said, “no 
matter how foreign they may be to past 
customs and practices.” 

The first point of the program is that 
each individual railroad immediately file 
with the Bureau of Selective Service the 
replacement schedules for which provi- 
sion has been made but which most of 
the railroads have thus far failed to file. 

These schedules, Mr. Eastman pointed 
out, in effect constitute agreements be- 
tween the respective railroads and Selec- 


tive Service as to which and how many 
employees may be inducted and the dates 
after which they will be available for 
call. He promised that the ODT would 
request Selective Service to grant a 60- 
day moratorium on inductions to those 
railroads which signify their intention to 
prepare and file such a schedule. 
Other points in the program provide 
for organized recruiting drives to get 
new railroad workers with the help of 
Government agencies; regional pools of 
trained personnel to serve as “flying 
squadrons,” ready to move into trouble 
areas; the further use of women, along 
lines already successfully followed by ‘he 
Pennsylvania and Southern Pacific rail- 
roads; various improvements in employ- 
ment conditions; the use of Mexican 
nationals and prisoners-of-war for cer- 
tain classes of work; and closer coopera- 
tion between managements and labor 
through regularly constituted commit- 
tees. Procedure is outlined through which 
railroad companies can seek relief from 
full-crew laws and train and engine mile- 
age limitations by possible Government 
action, after labor has had opportunity to 
present its views. 


CHICAGO 


SOUTH SIDE WAREHOUSES 


5801-5967 West 65th St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Capacity 1200 Carloads 
Insurance Rates as Low as 12c 


OPERATING SPACIOUS WATER FRONT WAREHOUSE 


AT 103RD STREET & CALUMET RIVER 


Also operate three d wareh 
and the Overland T 1 Wareh Company 
Los Angeles, California 


im Kansas City 
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CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


NEW YORK OFFICE: badd 1 MADISON AVENUE 


DOWNTOWN WAREHOUSE 


Liberal Loans Made on Staple Commedities 


Most Centrally Located 
2 Blocks from New Union Station 
Canal & Harrison Sts. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Tunnel and Trap Car Service 


OPERATING SPACIOUS STORAGE WATER DOCK 
FACILITIES AT THE NAVY PIER 


KANSAS CITY 


OUTHSIDE RESHIPPING MOST MODERN 


CHICAGO WAREHOUSES 
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ILLINOIS 
Memover: N.F.W.A. 


CHICAGO, ILL Allied Van Lines 


Serving Chicago & Suburbs For . 
Over 35 Years. 
Consign Your Shipments To 


JOYCE BROS. STGE. & VAN CO. 


Main Office 6428 N. Clark Street 
Rogers Pork 0033 


4 


CHICAGO, ILL [ 


4251 


Lincoln Storage and Moving Co., Inc.: 
-59 Drexel Blvd. 
Government Bonded Warehouse 
Storage—Packing—Shipping 
Local and Long Distance Moving 


45 Years of Reliable Service 


Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Requirements 


A complete warehouse organization 
fully equipped to handle merchan- 
dise rapidly and economically 
with convenient locations for local trade and ex- 
cellent transportation facilities for national dis- 
tribution. Chicago Junction In and Outbound 
Union Freight Station—direct connections with 
thirty-eight railroads. Receiving Stations for Rail- 

roads, Express and Truck Lines on premises. 


Inquiries Invited on Storage, Office and Rental 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. 


1500 South Western Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


j CHICAGO, ILL. | 


ing personn 


NATIONAL VAN LINES INC. 


interstate moving of H.H. 
al! cities. 1.C, 

We specialize in pool car shipments of H.H. 

ears—No crating rates. Consign te our Searest 


To “Our tariff is very low. "wire or write us when traz:- 
New York City: i775 Broadway 


2431 IRVING PARK RD. 


goods—Nationwide agents and warehouse facilities ie 
Permit 
joods coast to coast In padded freicht 


rehouse. We will 


Los Angeles, Calif.: 447 Commere/si 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 


For Personalized Warehousing 


PRODUCERS WAREHOUSE CO. 


344 No. Canal St. 


THOMSON TERMINALS 


346 W. Kinzie St. 


BROKERS REPUBLIC WAREHOUSE CO. 


409 W. Ontario St. 


Prompt Deliveries 


Cc. & N. W. Ry 


INC. 


Cc. M. St. P. & P. R. 


Cc. M. St. P. & P.R. R. 


Advances Made 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 


ALWAYS ON THE JOB TO SERVE YOU” 
REMER STORAGE & VAN CO. 
5822-5824 N. WESTERN AVE. 
Commercial Hauling & Moving in Chieago & 


4 DEPEND ON FRED REMER 


“CONSIGN YOUR SHIPMENTS TO ME 


Suburbs for 34 Years 


Ground Handling 
For Air Cargo... . 


(Continued from page 27) 


of having trucks properly spotted to pick 
up the loads for shipment. Yet to wait 
' for an accumulation of shipments to 
make a full truck load would eat up the 
time advantage. Air-borne cargo can- 
not afford to remain on terminal plat- 
forms. 

The only logical answer then is for the 
airlines to make use of regular estab- 
lished truck facilities which are con- 

stantly on the move in the natural areas 
of distrubution. Because these trucks 
carry other cargo, they can afford to 
pick up the air express consignments and 


drop them off at their destinations with- 
out going out of the way to any extent. 
And if it is necessary to cross state 
boundaries, the established truck op- 
erators are prepared to meet the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s regula- 
tions. 

Since trucks offer the most natural and 
efficient means for assembling and com- 


pleting air cargo shipments, operators in, 


the trucking field will do well to cooperate 
with the airlines rather than fight them. 
Air service is destined to aid American 
business by handling transcontinental 
shipments of adaptable goods and by 
rapid movement of such goods to and 
from foreign countries. While the airlines 
may take away some business from high- 
way carriers, the airlines will develop 


<.. as the canals protested and: fought the expansion of the railroads, and the railroads 
fought the development of motor trucks, so now we find truck operators, in some instances, 
sounding a warning against the evolution of air cargo. Thus history repeats. The antidote 
is merely a liberal portion of straight thinking. . . 
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new business on which truck operators 
should be able to realize handsomely. 

As previously indicated, the choice of 
a carrier, whether air, rail, highway, or 
water, should be based on sound reason- 
ing after full consideration of all eco- 
nomic factors. Instead of expending en- 
ergy on the attempted strangulation of 
competing carriers, it would be far bet- 
ter to expend that energy on the im- 
provement of facilities and _ services. 
Truck operators, on their part, can apply 
the lessons of wartime transportation by 
using properly designed equipment to 
meet exacting needs, by instituting an 
efficient maintenance program, by im- 
proving loading facilities and methods, 
by closer scheduling of operations, and 
similar steps. This done, they may well 
expect a favorable share of the business 
while maintaining a natural service re 
lationship with air cargo. 

Air cargo, on its part, has a logical 
place in the speeding up of post-war 
distribution. With the tremendous built- 
up needs of the people due to wartime 
restrictions, and the assurance of healthy 
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ILLINOIS 


TERMINAL “The 
WAREHOUSE Economical Way" 


519 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ill. 


Year-round candy storage, poo! car distribution, negotiable ware- 
house receipts. Storage in transit. One-half million sq. ft 
Customs Bonded 
Unlimited Floor 
Load Units for 
Lease 

Near the Loop 


CHICAGO, ILL. | For Distribution in CHICAGO Use 


NORTH PIER TERMINAL SYKES SERVICE 


irges i Fally sprinklered warehouse building for merchandise 
Largest warehouse in the Great Central Market territory. 7 


Centrally located—only 12 minutes from the loop. 
Complete warehouxe service with personal supervision. 


Especially adapted for combination of office and warehouse or fac- 


tory. @ Splendid shipping facilities including all phases of trans- : 
portation. @ Rail, water, tunnel, truck. @ Track capacity 150 cars. Pool Car Distribution : 
2500 feet of dockage for boat unloading. @ Direct free tunnel con- SYKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE ‘ 
nection all railroads. @ Universal station in building for out of 929 West 19th Street Chicago TT 


town truck shipments. @ Low insurance rates. @ Heavy floor load. 
e@ Our general storage division operating in separate buildings with 
same facilities. @ Storage in-transit, pool car distribution. 


af 

~, 


Offices are available in new section at 444 Lake 
' Shore Drive @ Ample free parking @ Good 


transportation @ Close to Loop. 
North Pier Terminal Co. WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 
509 E. IHinois St.. Chicago—SUP. 5606 Estd. 1886 


MAIN OFFICE—225 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 
U. S. Internal Revenue Bonded Warehouse 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse 


A.D.T.. Service 
ADVANCES MADE 
) RAI LWAY TERM | NAL & Our ample financia] resources enable you te negotiate 
loans right in our office. 
Prompt Delivery and Best of Service. 
a WAREHOUSE CO. 
= 444 WEST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. CHICAGO, ILL. [ 
Merchandise Warehouses close to O f Ch Fi : 
the Loop. Direct railroad connec- ne 0 (cazo inest 
ATED 
m- | manna f tions. U. S. Customs Bonded and A half million feet of modern warehouse space where you 
C0- 5: free storage. Low insurance rates. have every advantage for receiving, shipping and reship- 
n- ping. Track sp ac 360 railroad freight 
of ears. 70 ft. covered driveways practically surround the 
ot- clean, light and airy warehouse. 
m- fe CHICAGO, ILL | John F. Seng prayy ae Located on the edge of Chicago’s famous Loop and only 
as President WABash 6852 Vice-President one block from the sam ae Post Office, a 
: Warehouse is in the heart of all business activity. Write 

SENG for complete information. 
ti 
b WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 

One Half Million Sq. Ft. 
m- dl Modern Warehouse 323 West Polk Street Chicago, Ill. 
1s, ace. 
nd Brokers oF 
ustoms Bond- 
received | and 
© TE | er truck: Private track of Decatur Warehouse Company 

Pennsylvania R. R. direct 
al into Warehouse. In the (SHUMATE TRANSFER) 
S55 East Wood Street 
310 West Polk St. TRANSFER—STORAGE— DISTRIBUTION 
s One block from Main U.S. Post Office Licensed—Bonded—Insured Carriers 
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Lire of expending energy on the attempted strangulation of competing carriers it 
would be far better to expend that energy on the improvement of facilities and services 


. . » All forms of transportation should cooperate. 


cient and economic distribution . . . 


The general goal should be more effi- 


It is a goal worthy of our best efforts... 


buying power, America is destined to 
experience an era of prosperity in which 
all forms of transportation will receive 
calls in proportion to the services they 
are prepared to render. 


In this new and greater picture, all 
forms of transportation should coop- 
erate. The general goal should be more 
efficient and economic distribution. We 
should think in terms of mass transpor- 
tation, employing every available method 
to the best advantage. If we can reduce 
distribution costs, which have surpassed 
production costs on a 55 to 45 basis, we 


will contribute to the general business 
volume, and common carriers will all 
have a share in the increased movement 
of goods. This is a goal worthy of our 
best efforts. 


Silent Hoist Awarded 
Army-Navy 'E' With Star 


Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has just been awarded 
the Army-Navy ‘E’ with Star for con- 
tinued high production. Principal prod- 
ucts manufactured by the Brooklyn firm 


include its ‘Krane Kar’ swing boom in- 
dustrial or tractor -type crane for the 
army and navy, Periscopes hoists for the 
submarine fleet, winches for naval ves- 
sels, and capstans for naval drydocks, 

Silent Hoist also flies the Maritime 
‘Ships for Victory’ Flag. The firm was 
established in 1918 and was honore:! by 
the award of the Army-Navy ‘E’ with 
Star on its 25th anniversary. 


JOINS ALLIED 


Maloney Trucking & Storage, Inc, 
New Orleans, La., has become a member 
of Allied Distribution, Inc. The New 
Orleans firm operates complete ware- 
housing facilities, including distribution, 
weighing, forwarding, fumigation, stor- 
age, cartage, field warehousing, etc., and 
has office space and display rooms avail- 
able. Paul Maloney, Jr., is president and 
operating executive; Robert L. Havdie, 
vice-president, and S. L. McGinn, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
VAN LINES, INC. 
Long Distance Moving 


Telephone 4381 and 4382 


Joliet Warehouse and Transfer Company 
Joliet, Illinois 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Best distributing point in Middle West 
t 
Located on Outer Bel! 
No switching charges. 
Chicago freight rate? apply. 


ROCKFORD, ILL | 
BARTLETT WAREHOUSE 


Modern Plant C.&N.W. Siding Free Switching 
“Sparkling Service” 
502-514 Cedar St. Phones: Main 133, 134 


ROCKFORD, ILL. | 


S TRANSFER & STORAGE 
816—7th St. Rockford, Ill. 


Merchandise & Household Goods 
Warehouse, brick sprinklered 
Private siding—I.C. & C.B. & Q. RRs. 
Consign C.L. shipments via 1.C.-C.B. & Q. 
L.C.L. via C.&N.W.-1.C.-C.B, & St.P. 

Member of A.W.A.—N.F.W.A—A.V 


Offers 50,000 Sq. Ft. of modern warehouse space, located on 
the CRI and PRR Roads. Private siding and free switching. 
General Merchandise storage. 
Automatically Sprinklered Throughout 
Write for full details 


WILL COUNTY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


formerly Joliet Mfg. Co., which was Established 1849 
150 Youngs Ave., Joliet, Ill. 


PEORIA, ILL. i OUR DEPENDABILITY YOUR ASSURANCES 


OF SATISFACTION. 


FEDERAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
800 So. Adams St. Peoria, Il. 


ia is the logical Center of Distribution for Illinois. 
We will be plensed to explain our service and facilities. 


Member of C.1.W.A.—A.W.A.-—N.F.W.A. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. | 


MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORP. 
P. O. Box 597, EVANSVILLE 2, INDIANA 
"‘Where Waterway . . . Railway .. . Highway Meet"’ 

With the most modern and most unusual River-Rail-Truck Ter- 
minal and Warehouse in the United States. Sprinklered—A.D.T. 

Located only ninety miles from the country's center of popula- 
tion. Served by six large railroads, many motor freight lines and 
the American Barge Line, Mississippi Valley Barge Line, Union 
Barge Line and independent towing operations. 
* Merchandise and food commodities of every description, from 
every part of the globe, can conveniently reach, be economically 
stored, and then efficiently distributed from Evansville. 

Write for booklet completely describing the many unusual services 
available. Member of A.W.A. 


NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 
WEST 42ND PENN. 6-0968 1525 NEWBERRY AVE., 


PEORIA, ILL. | 
NATIONAL 
STORAGE 
COMPANY 


® Merchandise Storage 
® Pool Car Distribution 
® Fireproof Building; Sprinklered 
® Low Insurance Rate 
® Private Siding 
® Motor Truck Terminal 
801 SO. WASHINGTON ST. 


FORT WAYNE, 


| FORT WAYNE  [ “ing 
STORAGE Co. =x =a 


802-804 een St., Fort Wayne + 
FIREPROOF AND NON-FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicage BR. R.; Grand Rapids & Indiana R. R.; 
Wabash R. R.—Private Sidings—Pool Car Distribution 
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ILLINOIS—INDIANA 


FORT WAYNE, IND. | 


Exclusively 
Merchandise and Cold Storage 


GARY, IND. | 


Modern Fireproof Wareh Ce 
Siding—Lowest 


435 E. Brackenridge St., 


trally Located—P.R.R. 
Insurance Rates—Pool 
Local Cartage Service—Branch Office Service. 


MITCHELL SALES & STORAGE, INC. 
Fort Way: 


ne, Ind. 
Warehouse Receipts on ‘Staple Commodities 


Car Distributors— fleet of trucks. 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Private Siding Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. 
Located, Pool Car Distribution, Motor Truck Terminal, Operating our own 


GARY WAREHOUSE CoO. 


10th & Massachusetts St., Gary, Ind. 


Established 1929 


Free Switching, Centrally 


Phone Gary 6131 


HAMMOND, IND. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


PETTIT Gives You 


PLUS Service in FORT WAYNE... 


+ Our own truck line plus a central location as- 
sures the best warehouse, transfer and dis- 
tribution service in Fort Wayne. 


Responsible management assures 


prompt deliveries. 


Long experience coupled with modern and 
efficient equipment assures your complete 
satisfaction and that of your customers when 


you are a Pettit client. 


New York Representative: 
MR. J. TERREFORTE 
250") Park 
Telephone: Plaza 3-1235 


53 W. 


= 


Very low tax and insurance rates. 


Let us tell you more about our service. 
today for full information on your requirements 
in our territory. 


AGE WAREHOUSE 


Chicago Representative: 
MR. W. 
Jackson Blvd. 

Telephone: Harrison 1496 


Established 1922 

E. C. Faure 
Vice-Pres & Mor 
FACILITIES—150, 000 
1HB RR; cao. 50 cars. 


and suburbs. 


General Merchandise—Storage and Distribution 


(Tet 
. ft, Fireproof, conerete-steel-brick const. Siding on 
Located within Chicago switching district. Transit privitenes. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Motor term. Chicage 


Members of American Association, indiana Warehousemen's Asse- 
ciation. Indiana Chamber of Commerce. 


GREAT LAKES 
WAREHOUSE CORP. 


(Tel.—Ham'd 3780-81) 


Piummer Ave. State Line St. 
.—Chieago—Ent. 2200) 


on premises—hourly del. te Metro. 


HAMMOND, IND. [ 


Transfer and Warehouse 


STORAGE FOR HOUSEHOLD GOODS AND 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


WAREHOUSE and OFFICE: 


Members N.F.W.A., Allied Van Lines 


JOHNSON 


405 Douglas Str. 


you of 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. [ 


“Coburn Service for Efficiency” 


HENRY COBURN 
STORAGE and WAREHOUSE CO. 
Merchandise Storage, Distribution, Trucking 


Leased Space—Offices—Low Insurance 


R 
DISTRIBUT 10N SERVICE, Inc, 


Members: 
A.W.A.—Iindiana W.A. 


Write 


MEMBER 


MARSHALL 


WAREHOUSE MEN s 
ASSOCIATION 


— 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


TRANSFER & 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


STORAGE CORP. 


* FURNITURE STORAGE © SHIPPING 
© PRIVATE RAIL SIDING 


Freedom of Highways 
Must Still Be Won 


(Continued from page 28) 


still this nation is not yet one country 
so far as being served by the free and 
unrestricted movement of commerce 
across state lines on the highways of 
the nation. 

Not as much remains to be done as 
was evident only a few months ago, but 
it will require the concerted effort of 
state officials, federal agencies, highway 
user organizations, and a continuing 
public demand to wipe the slate clean 
in the early post-war period. 

During recent months many of the 
actions taken in the states were for the 
duration. If highway barriers are bad 
enough to be removed temporarily, be- 
Cause of their hindrance to the winning 
of the war, they are also bad enough to 

removed permanently, because of 
their obstruction to interstate commerce 
and to the public interest. 

Not in one but in several state legis- 


latures, at the first session following the 
close of the war, the efforts which have 
put forth during recent months may 
have to be removed and accentuated in 
order to make permanent what now, in 
too many instances, is no more than a 
temporary expedient applied to the cure 
of a troublesome problem. 

Without being exact in stating the 
number of states where uniformity in 
sizes and weights and reciprocity have 
been secured only for the duration, it 
may be stated with approximate pre- 
cision that in 10 or 15 states the fight 
will have to be made again to win a 
permanent victory. Seemingly, it should 
be easier to write into state statutes 
and into state regulations the permanent 
cure for these highway barriers now that 


it has been demonstrated publicly dur- 
ing the war that such barriers are 
genuinely public nuisances. 

But it must not be forgotten in this 
connection that powerful interests, some 
in the transportation field, others in 
different occupations, helped in estab- 
lishing or initiated the establishment of 
these barriers years ago. These inter- 
ests, with the patriotic halo removed fol- 
lowing the close of the war, may not 
be so reticent when the state legislatures 
meet to renew their efforts to embarrass 
highway transportation in every way 
possible. 

As a matter of cold analysis, facing 
the facts and the conditions as they may 
exist in the post-war period, if public 
opinion goes to sleep on this question of 


Oi thing is certain... air cargo must depend upon trucks for its ground distribution 
. ground docaniganebatiols must have the same careful consideration that is given to air 
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highway barriers; or if organizations 
which are interested in highway trans- 
portation pull down the flag, as it were; 

or if officials of state and federal gov- 
ernments think the victory already has 
been won; a sad awakening to them 

all may let them know that highway 
barriers in aggravated forms stili con- 
tinue. 

In order to prevent such an unfortu- 
nate ending to a concerted effort of more 
than 10 years to rid the country of high- 
way barriers, it will be necessary for all 
the organizations, agencies and interests 
which have worked harmoniously to- 
gether during recent years to realize 
that in highway transportation, as in 
governmental affairs, “eternal vig-lance 
is the price of liberty.” 

Go to sleep on this barrier proposi- 
tion and the freedom of using the high- 
ways of the country in trans-state and 
transcontinental traffic will either be tanks.” 


materials. 


Highway Deterioration ... 


"The daily deterioration of our high- 
ways from normal use and natural causes, 
because of failure or inability to make 
repairs when needed," 
John S. Worley, professor, Transporta- 
tion Engineering, University of Michigan, 
“is becoming a serious problem, because 
manpower and materials are needed 
more elsewhere for winning the war. 


entire port of entry set-up will be able 
to move right along and retain not only 
the victories gained for the duration but 
to make them permanent and to add 
others which have not yet been accom. 
plished. 

No state is so completely free cf one 
or another highway barrier that it can 
be stated no change needs to be made 
in its statutes and no modificatio.s in 
+ its highway regulations. 


according to 


"While it is poor economy to 
to repair the damage sated frost-boils, 
cracks, shoulder washouts, etc., such as 
were caused during the hard winter of 
1942-43, still the test of a nation's abil- 
ity to win a war is not its money supply 
as much as its manpower and supply 
We will win this war and we 
will again put our highways in shape. 
The cost of repairing them is directly 
chargeable to the war effort just as 
much so as the cost of planes, ships and 


Measuring the present situation n re 
gard to highway barriers with that 
which existed 10 or 12 years ago, when 
Kansas enacted and -put into effect the 
first port of entry statute, the situation 
at the moment appears to be «a'most 
ideal. Measuring this situation, however, 
with the constitutional yardstick -tated 
in the federal constitution of 1787 that 
Congress has control of interstate com- 
merce whenever that august body 
a chooses to exercise such control, it is 


gradually or immediately wrapped up  ———— 


again in official red tape, rules, regula- 
tions and costs. By keeping awake on 
the proposition and eternally vigilant, 


the organizations and agencies which 
have been aroused during a decade of 


seen that state after state—most tates 
—in too many ways have enactec and 
continue in various degrees to eforee 


NDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 
INDIANA TERMINAL & REFRIGERATING CO. 


230-240 So. Penna. St. Phone MArket 4361 


oe Sprinklered Warehouses Office Rooms 


General Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Oown Town Location with RR tracks in building. 


= 


=~, 


Cs Riley 


General Merchandise—Cold Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 


Modern Motor Trucking Service 
Check Out Service 


A 
All Merchandise On Check Out Cars 
Placed On Platform Ready For Delivery 
A 
Consign Shipments Via N.Y.C. 
Store Door Delivery and Pick-up for above RR. 


ASSOCIATED 
| WAREMOUSES 
| INCORPORATED 


STROHM WAREHOUSE 
AND CARTAGE COMPANY 


230 WEST McCARTY ST., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


THE TRIPP 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
1001 E. New York Street, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Complete facilities for the storage and distribution of 


MERCHANDISE 


PRIVATE SIDING — BIG FOUR — CONNECTING WITH ALL 
RAILROADS—NO ieee EXPENSE. TRUCK 


Member A. W. A.—Ind. W. A. 
Write for complete description of services 
to meet your individual requirements. 
MEW YORK QLLIED DISTRIBUTION INC cHicaGo 
WEST 42ND ST, PENN. 6-0968 1525 NEWBERRY AVE, MONSS3: 


MUNCIE, IND. 


MEMBER 


B. W. HARDESTY, OQuner & Meyer. 


TRUCKING 


(622 Telephone 4413 
and Long, Distance 
Moy I NG_STOR AGE—CRATING 


shipment. via C&O or Dist ion of 
Merehandice & & Household Goods Poot Cars. 
Agent for 


Acro-Mayflower Transit Co.—National Furniture Movers 


SOUTH BEND, IND. | 
Ullery Cold Storage & Warehouse Co. 


401-403 S. Notre Dame Ave. 


Merchandise and Cold Storage 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. f 


Medern Cold Storage Locker Plant, 1400 Capacity 
Private Siding on Grand Trunk Western Railroad 
Pool Car Distribution, Trucking Service 
Member A.W.A.—ind. W.A. 


A.D.T. Service 


Distributors Terminal Corp. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution a Specialty 
Pool Cars Solicited 


Motor Trucks for Store Door —- Our clients do the selling—We 
do the rest. U.S. Licensed and ng: igomace Foods Warehouse 


License No. 
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CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
AMERICAN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


SINCE 1907 

General Merchandise Warehousing and Distribution. Cold 
Storage. 

Modern Brick Warehouse, Sprinklered 80,000 Square Feet. 

Siding on C. M. St. P. & P. Rd. Free Switching from 


Other Roads. Motor Freight Terminal. Agent Greyvan 
Lines. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


FIREPROOF 
AND TRUCK TERMINAL ON TRACKAGE 


For Efficient W. 
arehousing 


of Merchandise 
DAILY SERVICE IN EVERY DIRECTION 


DAVENPORT. IOWA 
| EWERT & RICHTER EXPRESS & STORAGE CO. 


At Davenport, lowa, Rock Island and Moline, lil. 
Fireproof Warehouse on trackage. Phone Dial 3-3653. 
Branch office and Warehouse service—Missis- 
sippi Valley reaching 20 Million Consumers. 

Pool- and Stop-over Distribution. 

Truck Terminal & Motor Truck Service. 
Members: AWA NFWA IAWA. 
Associated Warehouses, Inc. 
Agents, ALLIED VAN LINES. 


Member 


MEMBER AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES 


DAVENPORT, IOWA | 


voto MERCHANTS 


C.R. ar, Ry. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1903 


Merchandise Storage, Furniture Storage & 
Pool Car Distribution 


A.W.A.—N.F. 
AGENTS—ALLIED VAN Lines. 


DES MOINES, IOWA | 


BLUE LINE STORAGE CoO. 
200-226 - Elm - Des Moines, Ia. 


Merchandise and Household Goods 
Storage 


oe Siding — Free switch from 
y R.R. entering Des Moines 


AW A—N.F.W.A—la.W .A—M.O0.W.A. 


WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
ALLIED VAN LINES, inc 


INDIANA—IOWA—KANSAS 


COMPLETE 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


222,000 sq. ft. of floor space in buildings of brick-concrete- 
steel construction. Chicago-Great Western R. R. siding with 
10 car capacity. Free switching with Federal Barge Lines. 
Low insurance rates. Complete-Motor-Freight-Facilities. 
Pool car distribution—all kinds. Merchandise & House- 
hold Goods Storage, industrial and office space for rent. 


| 


| KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


Write today 


DUBUQUE STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 


3000 JACKSON ST. DUBUQUE, IOWA 
Member of lowa Warehouse Ass'n. 
Chicago Representative: National Warehousing Serviee, 519 W. Roesevelt Read. 
Tel. Canal 5742 


MASON CITY, IOWA / A. W. A.—May. W. A. 


MASON CITY WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 


Merchandise Storage, Packing & Crating, 

Household Goods Storage, Local Transfer, 

Pool Car Distribution, 

Lecal and Long Distance Private Sidings, 
Moving. Motor Freight Terminal. 


WATERLOO, 1OWA [— 


IOWA WAREHOUSE CO. 
(a Fireproof Warehouse Motor Truck Service 


Distributing and Warehousing All Classes 
of Merchandise and Household Goods 


INTER-STATE 
TRANSFER AND STORAGE COMPANY 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
18th & MINNESOTA, KANSAS CITY, 2 
Packing, Moving, Storing and Shipping. Private Siding 
Agent jor Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
Ll. J. CANFIELD, Proprietor Telepkone Dr. 3430 


DES MOINES, IOWA | 


Fire 

Proot 
Ware- Mulberry 
house 


TRY OUR SUPERIOR SERVICE 
49 years’ warehousing nationally known accounts 
gives you Guaranteed Service 
Daily reports of ane attention to 
every detail 


DES MOINES, IOWA | ONE HUNDRED FIFTH AVE. 


FURNITURE 
STORAGE 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Pool Car Distribution 
Special yy for Machinery, Boilers, Presses. 
Sid Free Switching from any R. R. 
Merchants Delivery—Retail Merchants Delivery 
Agent Greyvan Lines. 


PARSONS, KANSAS | Member of A.W.A. 


PARSONS COLD STORAGE COMPANY 
2021 GABRIEL AVE. 
COLD STORAGE AND MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR AND SPOT STOCK DISTRIBUTION 
QUICK SERVICE AND REASONABLE RATES 


10 car siding on MK&T—Free switching. Pick up and delivery service 


for 2 Motor Freight lines operating out of our terminal. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS | Agent for Allied Van Lines, 


Inc. 


TOPEKA TRANSFER and STORAGE Co., Inc. 


Established (880 
A.W.A. N.F.W.A. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES FOR MERCHANDISE & HOUSEHOLD 60008 
TWICE DAILY TRUCK SERVICE TOPEKA-KANSAS CITY 
CITY-WIDE DELIVERY SERVICE 


Private Switeh Connestions AT & SF, CRI & P, U.P. and M.P. 


DE 
JES MOINES, IOWA 1880—63 Years’ Continuous, Efficient Service—1943 
120 S.W. 5th Ave. 


WHITE LINE TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. vefvcines 2. tows 


Merchandise & Household Goods Storage 


—Fireproof Warehouses— 


Lowest Insurance Rate. Pool Car Distribution. Private Siding. 
Switehing. Free Rail or Truck Pick-up Service. 
Member of A.W.A.-May. W.A.-la. W.A. 
Represented 


WEW voRK QLLIED DISTRIBUTION INC CHICAGO 


WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0966 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. MONS: 


WICHITA, KANSAS | 


A Modern Distribution and 
Warehousing Service 


Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 


149 North Rock Island Ave., Wichita 2 
B. W. BILLINGSLEY. JR., Manager 
Member of American Chain of Warehouses 


For Shippers’ Convenience. States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
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TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Fireproof Storage and Sprinkier System 


WICHITA, KANSAS | 


= Two BiG 
WichiTa.nansas <— AARK KANSAS CITY, 


1,050,000 square feet. 
Mdse. and Furniture. 
Switch track capacity — 
100 cars. 

Nine warehouses, tonve- 
nient to your trade. 
Loans made against neso- 
tiable receipts. 

Trucking Department 
erating 105 trucks. 
Insurance Rates to 
46¢. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
ai Douglas Shipside Storage Corporation 
Public Service Corporation 
New Orleans, La. 
Sprinklered storage — 


LOUISVILLE, KY. | 
Louisville Public Warehouse Company 


131 EAST MAIN ST., LOUISVILLE 2 
25 WAREHOUSES 944,000 SQUARE FEET 
Louisville Member 


AMERICAN CHAIN—DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
Gen’! Mdse. H. H. Goods 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


Member of A.W.A. 


Independent Warehouse Co., Inc. 


2800 CHARTRES STREET 


Specializing In MDSE Distribution 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


E. B. FONTAINE, Pres. & Mgr. 


Commercial Terminal 
Warehouse Company 


INCORPORATED 
Merchandise Warehouses 


Modern 


- Operating Under Federal License - 
All concrete. Warehouses, sprinklered, low insurance rates, Low handling 
costs. Located on Mississippi River—shipside connection. Switching 
connections with all rail lines. State Bonded. Inquiries Solicited. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. | New Orleans Merchandise Warehousemen’s Ass'n. 
MALONEY TRUCKING & STORAGE, Inc. 
133 NORTH FRONT ST. 

An able servant to the PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 
Complete warehousing facilities—Distribution—Weighing—F orwarding—F um igat- 


prin Risk 
STATES SAND STATE BONDED 


wew vork ALLIED DISTRIBUTION CHICAGO 


klered R 


inc. 
WEST 42ND St. 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. MONSS3) 


Storage Cartage 
Distributing 


and Grading 


New York—Chieage NEW ORLEANS 16 


A dependable agency for the 
distribution of merchandise 
| and manufactured products. 


Bean Cleaning 


Office 402 No. Peters Street 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


Forwarding 


Fumigating 


LOUISIANA 


Standard Warehouse Company 
100 Poydras St., New Orleans 8, La. 


Complete Warehousing Service 


T. E. GANNETT, Owner 


measures which put a brake on that 
free flow of commerce across this great 
land which is, in a way of speaking, the 
life blood of the nation and makes us 
one people instead of being 48 provincial 
principalities. 

Ail who are interested in one nation 
bound together by unimpeded commerce 
at state lines must hold to the objective 
that any motor vehicle, the automobile, 
the bus, the truck, the truck-trailer, hav- 
ing secured from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission whatever identifica- 
tion, if any, is required, and having com- 
plied with its own state laws, should be 
free to move in interstate commerce 
without further requirements or charges 

Y. to the farthest corners of the land. 


Ready-Power Co. Becomes 
Michigan Corporation -.. 


As a result of increased business aris- 
ing from participation in the war effort, 
The Ready-Power Co., Detroit, Mich., has 
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been incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Michigan. 

Organized in 1924 by Harold D. Gump- 
per and carried on as an individual en- 
terprise since that date, the company, 
which manufacturers power units for 
electric industrial trucks and gas and 
Diesel engined electric plants, has had a 
steady growth. 

Officers of the new company are: H. D. 
Gumpper, president and general man- 
ager; William A. Butner, A. B. Freder- 
ick, Arch R. Smith, vice-presidents, and 
Hobart D. Hoyt, secretary-treasurer. 


Large Tea Cargo 
Received in New York 


Port Warehouses, Inc., 41-47 Vestry 
St., New York, claims to have received 
the largest shipment of Ceylon India tea 
ever to arrive in the Port of New York 
on one ship. The shipment, which arrived 
early last month, is said to contain over 
4,066,427 lb. of Colombo tea, the equiva- 
lent of 34,482 chests. 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabe?ic@ 


Campbell C. Groel, president and trea- 
surer of Port Warehouses, Inc., has se 
cured an additional 10,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space in the R. E. Dietz Co. building at 
60 Laight St., adjacent to his Laight St. 
warehouse. To handle the shipment the 
firm was compelled to secure extra labor 
a week in advance of the arrival of the 
cargo. 


Wins Army-Navy "E" 
With "White Star" 


Anthony Co., Inc., Streator, Ill., manv- 
facturer of hydraulic hoist pump bodies 
steel and wood cargo and express bodies 
and hydraulic “tailgate loaders,” has 
been awarded the Army-Navy “E” Pet: 
nant bearing a “white star,” for com 
tinued greater production achievement. 

The firm is understood to have beet 
the first company in the hoist and body 
industry to receive the Army-Navy “E 
award. Addition of the “star” is givel 
for ability to meet more exacting stant 
ards and is cited as indicative of 2 com 
pany’s resourcefulness. 
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broad statement, because I do not think 


Dehydrated Foods 


The Driver Was Arrested... 


anybody knows what the consumer ac- 


aa And Transportation ceptance is going to be.” 
tion : A big truck was loaded with special 
4 (Continued from page 36) ammunition urgently needed in North n 
a Jess transportation of materials to and in the Air Cargo 
of the night to catch a ship in a Florida 
wi i where it was put aboard the truck, ex- : e 
yes where you at your home today use gas ceeded the weight limits of one of the (Continued from page 45) 
“ for half an hour to cook something, that states through which it had to pass. The P : : ia 
is wes arvented ond held: The dip time absorption in transactions within 
food in about six or seven minutes and was delayed 29 hours, sed because com- oven 
to fore th ill be 1 2 plications involving tides and other fac- in hours or days but no longer in weeks 
0 s ow, the full weight of federal au- : 
and that therefore affects transporta- thority is promised in an effort to put an Increases = business volumes with 
tion?” end to Balkanizing the U. S. in the mat- practically existing Kar + — 
7 ee , ter of highway transportation. This is a fixed properties, capital costs and genera 
Mr. egy ge ag opp timely move because when the war threw overhead may consequently be expected 
md h all transportation out of kilter manufac- in post-war period to a degree of not 
shipper. te shou now. turers were beginning to catch up with just one-fifth but possibly double the 
me “} 2m not sure about the one point of big-scale distributors and discovering the present quantity when it come to larger 
cooking food, whether it is going to re- and of distribution areas. 
] ransportation in assembling parts an 
ies cooking or ot, In thease at Interpreted In figures, the savings by 
> goods. air transport, as a result of doubling o 
Je length of time as we would ordinarily. In The conflicting laws of the various business volume in larger distribution 


other words, until it was tender. I be- 


states as to length, height and weight of 
trucks and the working conditions of 


areas with existing facilities, may reach 
as high as 10 per cent of value of ship- 


lieve it took the same amount of time. 
“Shipping space very definitely will be tke ments for the producer and 10 per cent 
lowered. There will definitely be less other, which Uncle Sam seems not to for the dealer. 
——'& requirement for shipping space in the have encountered as yet, is the substi- Turnover, with its aspect also of 
'n. case of dehydrated food, and if every- tution of local labor for regular drivers profits in more transactions, then looms 


body in the country used nothing but 


when certain metropolitan areas are en- as a vital factor with which time 


Cc. 
dehydrated food, I would say certainly tored.—Modern Industry. economy is definitely linked. Reappraisal 
that the transportation requirements are ns vem of the whole subject in its application 
lowered. We still, however, have to face to distribution of products in wider 
é this customer acceptance point and that is what holds me back in making any areas seems therefore well warranted by 
SHREVEPORT, LA. BALTIMORE, MD. { 
| SPECIALIZING IN AM AR 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION Cc DEN WAREHOUSES 
> e rate... Truck confections with all motor freight lines i i i 
e ailtimore 10 allroa 
ny y NAVE HERRIN HANDLE!) A.D.T. Private Watchman, Sprinkler 
vanes TRANSFER and WAREHOUSE CO., INC. Storage—Distribution—Forwarding 
SHALL AT DAVIS STREET, SHREVEPORT, LA. Tobacco Inspection and Export—Low Insurance Rates 
Housebola Goods Storage and Transfer. Trucking Delivery Service. Consign Via Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
e 
BANGOR. Tl 
MAINE | = <a MD. MAIN OFFICE: PHILADELPHIA ROAD 
. S. Customs 
Bonded Dr: 
DAVIDSON 
a Established 1875 Incorporated 1918 SERVING 
floot General Storage and Distributing rns TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
‘a Rail and Water Connection—Private Siding —— Household Goods and Merchandise—Storage—Delivery 
eure 1296 —Unerating—S lat Bed Trucks for Lift Cases. 
Member of A.V.L. Agents: Allied Van. Lines... Member N. F. W. A. 
abor 
) the BALTIMORE, MD. . BALTIMORE, MD. [ Martin J. Reilly, Pres. A. Bernard Heine, Vice-Pres. 
or Details See Directory Issue ; 
Distribution and Warehousing FID 'LITY Ss TO R A G E Cc oO. 
BALTIMORE FIDELITY WAREHOUSE CO. E AVE. 
Hillen & High Sts., Baltimore 2 Baltimore’s Modern Fireproof Warehouse : 
ant Baltirore’s Most Modern Merchandise Warehouses MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE 
dies Rail and Waiter Facilities Goods Pool Car Distribution 
Pool Car Distribution—Storage—Forwarding Member of 
dies, Private Siding Western Maryland Railway eis ‘ , _ Agent for Allicd Van Lines, Inc. 
has 
Per: BALTIMORE, MD. 
con BALTIMORE, MD. | Incorporated 1905 a VAN 
nt. 
beet Baltimore Storage Co., Inc. LINES 
= N. W. Cor. Charles and 26th Sts. - & FIRE-PROOF 
MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE. EVERY FACILITY STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
1vel FOR THE HANDLING OF YOUR SHIPMENTS. 524 to 534 WEST LAFAYETTE AVENUE 
5 Exclusive Agents for The Most Complete Moving and Storage Organization in Baltimore. 
AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO. Long Distance Moving to 34 States—Certificate granted —-MO-52452. 


Vans Coast to Coast 


Canada and Mexice 


Tariff- independent Movers’ and Warehousemen’ 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
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MARYLAND—MASSACHUSETTS 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


3630 FALLS ROAD e BALTIMORE 


NORTH AMERICAN 
VAN LINES, INC. 


Long Distance Moving 


HAMPDEN TRANSFER & STORAGE Co, 


BALTIMORE, MD. [— 


McCORMICK WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
LIGHT AND BARRE STREETS, BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
Concrete sprinklered warehouse centrally located. Pri- 


vate siding handling CL shipments via B&£0, WM 
and PENN R.R. Low storage and insurance rates. Ne- 


"CLARK-REID co. IN 


* GEO. E. MARTIN, President — 


createR BOSTON service 


OUSEHOLD GOODS STORRGE—PACKING—SHIPPING( 
1-83 ¢ St., Boston 
OFFICES | 389 Combridge 


Mass. F.W.A Conn. WA N.F.W.A. 


BOSTON, MASS. { 


CONGRESS STORES, Inc. 


38 STILLINGS ST. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Central Location—Personal Service 
Pool Car Distribution 
Sidings on N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 
Protected By Member 


gotiable receipts issued. 
truck service. 


Pool car distribution. 


Motor A.D.T. Serviee 


BOSTON, MASS. 


BALTIMORE, MD. | 


SECURITY STORAGE 


15 W. NORTH AVE. 


EFFICIENT WAREHOUSEMEN 
MOTOR VAN SERVICE 
_RESPONSIBLE AND COURTEOUS MANAGEMENT 


Member May W. A. 


3175 Washington §t. 


BALTIMORE, MD. | 


Represented 


Founded 1893 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
Davis & Pleasant Sts., 
Operating four Modern Warehouses on tracks 
of Pennsylvania 
Resources 8750. 


by 
Acenrinted New York and Chieage 


BOSTON, MASS. [ 


Baltimore 2 


FITZ WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


operating 


ALBANY TERMINAL STORES 
137 Kneeland Street, Boston 


T. ¥e & A. R.R. Delivery 
Financing nded Space mew york 


orc. 
WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0966 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. MONSS3 


business executives trying to visualize 
conduct of international trade after the 
war. It should graphically show how 
time and its savings in the cycle of a 
business transaction determine with the 
factors of Value, Weight and Distance 


whether a product is likely to be mer- 
chandized with air transport in the post- 
war period. The influence of Value as 
a factor warranting investigation in this 
connection will be outlined in the No- 
vember issue of D & W. 


Nine States ‘Ease’ Highway Barriers, 


14 Others 


N INE state legislatures, this year, have eased 
some of the laws on their statute books 
affecting the free flow of interstate commerce 
on the highways, and 14 other states have lib- 
eralized laws regarding motor vehicles, ac- 
cording to information recently released by the 
Public Administration Clearing House, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Maine exempted from payment of excise 
taxes trucks or trailers with a rated carrying 
capacity of more than one and one-half tons 
and owned in a state where a similar tax has 
been paid and where similar exemption is 
granted to Maine trucks. 

South Dakota empowered its highway com- 
mission to enter into reciprocity agreements 
with other states with regard to license, regis- 
tration and other fees for unusual use of high- 
ways in wartime. 

Oregon granted nonresidents the privilege of 
using state highways without payment of extra 
fees, and Utah and Oklahoma provided for re- 
ciprocal agreements with other states regard- 


'Liberalize’ Their Laws 


ing licensing of trucks and trailers. 

Other states that passed legislation along 
these lines were Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire and Wisconsin. 

New Mexico liberalized size and weight lim- 
itations for trucks and allowed issuance. of per- 
mits to trucks to carry overloads, good for a 
period of a year. Maine passed a somewhat 
similar law. 

Arkansas increased the maximum allowable 
weight on single-axle vehicles and lowered the 
license fees for certain types of trucks. Kan- 
sas provided for short-period registration for 
trucks hauling loads of large tonnage, and Ne- 
braska authorized increase of maximum loads 
until 1945. Size and weight restrictions also 
were liberalized in Alabama, Arkansas, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, Ore- 
gon, South Dakota and Pennsylvania. 

Michigan, North Dakota and North Caro- 
line left hampering highway restrictions un- 
touched, but gave various state officials au- 
thority to suspend limitations. 
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Chicago Traffic Group 
Has Educational Plan 


The Junior Traffic Club of Chicag», 
whose more than 1,700 members make 
it the largest organization of its kind 
in the world, is developing an educa 
tional program for the coming winter 
season which is aimed to offer benefits 
to its members as individuals rather 
than as representatives of the business 
houses which they serve. 

At the opening meeting, Sept. 9, Peter 
J. Klein, traffic manager, the Cracker- 
jack Co., and president of the Club, 
pointed out that, because of present day 
business conditions, this stress on pel 
sonal improvement is necessary. Bust 
ness concerns, he said, no longer need 
worry about getting business and are 
not encouraging their traffic men to take 
advantage of the services offered in the 
past by traffic clubs generally to make 
them better functioning transportation 
directors. 

This attitude, Mr. Klein contended, 
wrong. Traffic clubs, to survive, he said, 
must plan intensified activities offering 
genuine personal benefits to the men 
ber individuals. While not all details 
of the Chicago club’s educational] pre 
gram to this end have been developed, 
it will, Mr. Klein stated, be the most 
comprehensive ever attempted. (Slaw 
son) 
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BOSTON, MASS. [ 


Hoosac Storage and Warehouse Company 
Lechmere Square, East Cambridge, Mass. 
FREE AND BONDED STORAGE 
A.D.T. Automatic Fire Alarm 
Direct Track Connection B. & M. R. R. 
L e War , East Cambridge, Mass. 
— Stores, Hoosac Docks, Charlestown, Mass. 
Warren Bridge Warehouse, Charlestown, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS—MICHIGAN 


LYNN, MASS. 


LYNN STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 
154-156 Pleasant St. 


The only Fireproof warehouses on the North Shore complete 
with every facility and private sidings for the storage and 
distribution of merchandise, automobiles and household 
goods. 100,000 sq. feet of space. 
Distributors—Packers—Shippers—Movers 
Member N.F.W.A.-Mass. F.W.A. 


BOSTON, MASS. A. WALTER LARKIN 
Pres Treas. & Mer. 
c. F. COWLEY, Asst. Treas. 


J. L KELSO COMPANY 


Established 1894 
General Merchandise Warehouses 
UNION WHARF, BOSTON 
Connecting all railroads via A.D.T. Service 
Union Freight Railroad Co. Motor Truck Service 
Member of Mass. W. A. 


BOSTON, MASS. | Phone: CAP. 7760 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 
453 COMMERCIAL STREET. BOSTON 13 
Central Location. Private railroad siding, connected 

to all railroads. 
Free and Bonded Storage. 


A. W. A. M.W.A. 
One of THE CHAIN OF TIDEWATER TERMINALS and Inland Warehouses 


BOSTON, MASS. | 


QUINCY MARKET COLD STORAGE 


AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1881 


178 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS. | 


WIGGIN TERMINALS, Inc. 
50 Terminal St. Boston (29) Mass. 


STORAGE 


E. Street Stores 


South Boston 


BOSTON, MASS. ESTABLISHED 1830 


D. S. WOODBERRY CO. aa 


P. O. BOX 122, NORTH POSTAL STATION, BOSTON 


issn Pool Car Distribution alists. for New — 
TRUCKING STORA 


e 
BOSTON & MAINER.R. SIDING 


FALL RIVER, MASS. REMY MOVING COMPANY 


310 THIRD STREET e FA:L RIVER 


NORTH AMERICAN 
VAN LINES, INC. 
Long Distance Moving 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. y 


NEW BEDFORD STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. cal 
- MAIN OFFICE — 152 FRONT STREET 


Large modern warehouses centrally located in wholesale 
&) district—specially constructed for storage, handling and 
distribution of general merchandise. 
Storage and Industrial Space for Rent or Lease 
Furniture, Storage, Packing and Shipping 
Member of AWA—NF WA—AVL—American Chain of Whses. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. | 
T. ROBERTS & SONS, INC. 


Local and Long Distance Furniture Moving 


Fireproof Storage Warehouses 
Household Goods Storage — Packing — Shipping 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Pool Car Distribution 


DIRECT R.R. SIDING B. & A. R.R. OR ANY R.R. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ANDERSON & BENSON CORP. 


270 LIBERTY ST. ¢ SPRINGFIELD 


NORTH AMERICAN 
VAN LINES, INC. 


Long Distance Moving 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. [ 


ATLANTIC STATES WAREHOUSE AND 
COLD STORAGE CORPORATION 


385 LIBERTY ST. 
General Merchandise and Household Goods Storage. Cold Storage for 
Butter, Eggs, Poultry, Cheese, Meats and Citrus Fruits 
B. & A. Sidings and N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and B. & M. R. R. 
Daily Trucking Service to suburbs and towns within a radius of fifty 


miles. 
Member of A.W.A.—M.W.A. 


SPRINGFIELD, M F. G. Mooney,’ Pres. G. Hyland, 


ARTFORD DESPATC 
and WAREHOUSE CO., Inc. 


214 BIRNIE SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
- Pool Car 


and Massachusetts daily. * Warehouses at ‘Bridgeport and Hartford, 
__ Members: NFWA—AWA—ACW—AYL Agents 


J.J. Sullivan The Mover, Inc. 


Fireproof Storage 


Offices: 385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE, Packing. 
Shipping, Pool Car Distribution of All Kinds 
Fleet of Motor Trucks 


FTOHBURG, MASS. 
BROAD STREET STORAGE 


356 Broad St. 
IN CENTRAL NEW ENGLAND 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


Brick bullding, clean, dry, heated, fully sprinklered, automatie fire alarm, 
low insurance rates. 
B & M RR siding 
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EDGETT & HALL TRANSFER CO. 
220 McCAMLY ST. e BATTLE CREEK 


NORTH AMERICAN 
VAN LINES, INC. 
Long Distance Moving | 
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Air vs. Service 


Carriers 
(Continued from page 47) 


to the extent of $18,000,000 a year over 
a 50,000-mile expansion program. CAB 
people feel that new enterprise rooted 
in local pride should be given an oppor- 
tunity to develop the small-town ser- 
vices. It is felt that many towns which 
receive freight and mail will not be able 
to support passenger service.  Inci- 
dentally, the All-American Aviation 
line, largely serving an area without 
passenger schedules, showed an increase 
in express pound-per mile of 162 per 
cent last year. 

Air cargo rates have been in excess 
of 80c. per ton-mile. Freight by rail, 
l.e.l., costs an approximate average of 
3.29c. per ton-mile. Trucking rates 
average 4c. a ton-mile. Carload lots by 
rail cost less than lc. per ton-mile, 
while ocean shipping is considerably 
cheaper. In South America cargo is the 
chief revenue source of airplane opera- 
tions, and averages 20c. per ton-mile. 

Poundage carried in airplanes for do- 
mestic needs in this country in 1941 ex- 
ceeded 11,000,000,000. For the year 
ending June 30, 1943, pound-miles of 
cargo carried in this country for do- 
mestic distribution exceeded 30,000,000,- 
000. Rates have been reduced by 10 per 
cent to 12 per cent. 


MIDGET and GIANT 


Here are the smallest and largest shock- 
absorbing landing gear strut and wheel assem- 
blies mass produced by Bendix Aviation Corp. 
The small strut equips an Army primary 
trainer plane. The large strut, which weighs 
421 |b., equips the heaviest American bombers 
and cargo carriers. At South Bend, Ind., and 
in sub-contractors’ plants, Bendix produces land- 
ing gear struts for 26 types of Army and Navy 
fighters, bombers, transport and training planes 
at the rate of several thousand a month. 


CAB forced revision of the contraets 
with the Railway Express Agency. Air. 
lines may now take cargo from an 
source, providing their rate is 3 time 
the maximum railroad express rate 
CAB is certain the planes of the imme 
diate future will have much lower oper 
ating costs, and that the cargo plane 
designed solely to carry freight will bk 
able to service profitably at from 1 
to 20c. per pound-mile revenue. 

Chairman Pogue of the CAB think 
the quickened economy caused by aj 
traffic will produce compensating busi. 
ness for surface transports. He points 
out that cargo, which in the olc day 
had to be transshipped three or fow 
times, took five or six weeks to reaeh 
China from this country; now i: ma 
be delivered without any transshi »meni 
by planes in three or four days. k 
thinks the airplane will send our sale: 
men to all parts of the globe wit): their 
goods, and he points out that markets 
will be established for perishables a 
close and even closer than our domestie 
market by surface transport. He point 
out that handling costs will be 1rcducel 
amazingly, and that packing will no 
be so expensive. In this connection, 
Naval Air Transport recently reporte 
it had effected a saving of 15 per cent 
in shipping weights. 

Mr. Pogue had stated that the “‘speel 
of the airplane makes it possitle t 
service products sold by a manufacture 


DETROIT, MICH. | 


Central Detroit Warehouse 


Located in the heart of the wholesale and jobbing 
district, within a half-mile of all freight terminals. 
Modern buildings, lowest insurance rate in city. 


Michigan Terminal Warehouse 
Wyoming and Brandt Avenues 
Modern concrete buildings, fully sprinklered. 
serving the west side of Detroit and the city of 
Dearborn. Specializing in heavy and light package 
merchandise and liquid commodities in: bulk. Con- 
nected directly with every railroad entering the city. 


Central Detroit Warehouse Co. 
Fort and Tenth Streets. Detroit. Mich. 
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DETROIT, MICH. 


DETROIT STORAGE CO. 


Established 54 Years 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
ALL OVER DETROIT 


Local and Long Distance Removals 
Foreign and Domestic Shipping 


Main Office 
2937 East Grand Boulevard 


Telephone Trinity 2-8222 


DETROIT, MICH. | 


ANNOUNCING 
DETROIT TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


W. A. SELLON, GEN. MGR. 


4444 LAWTON AVE. PH.: TY 7-5334 tom Lo 
7 
DETROIT, MICH. | fst ree 
Service 

lines, 
John F. Ivory Stge. Co., Inc. P=. | 
MOVING—PACKING—SHIPPING pea Dill, 
STORAGE—PRIVATE SIDING | 


ides ma 


Shipp 


6554 Hamilton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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DETROIT, MICH. | 


MICHIGAN 


Air. tray 
| Henry & Schram Storage & 

times 

= Trucking Company GRAND TRUNK WAREHOUSE 
Oper: “The Warehouse of Service” 
planes MERCHANDISE STORAGE—GENERAL TRUCKING & COLD STORAGE COMPANY 
ee CAR LOAD DISTRIBUTION DETROIT, MICH. 
m Lie 
Private Sidi 7 

; Ferry Ave., E. and Grand Trunk Railway 
“hinks vania—Pere Marquette Ratlways 
vy al A.D.T. Aero Automatic Fire Alarm and 

busi- A.D.T. Burglary and Fire Protection 

points “Four Interests Are Always Ours” 

days 1941-63 W. Fort Street 
DETROIT 16, MICHIGAN 

reac 

may 
DETROIT, MICH. | 

x. He 
ciel! Facing the Busiest D 7 T a 0 | T 
Thoroughfare in 

mestif™ | In this modern fireproof building you can have bright, Local, regional and storage-in-transit 
points inexpensive, specially designed offices under the same 

duced roof with a complete warehouse and distribution service. service, offering every facility known 

: 150.000 sq. ft. located on Detroit’s busiest thoroughfare. : : 

ection Private siding facilities for 10 cars with free switching to modern distribution. 

portet from all railroads. Large, enclosed loading dock. Our New Trunk Line 


‘Yr 


“speel 
rle ty 
icturel 


own trucks make prompt reshipment and city deliveries. 


JEFFERSON warcuouse 


WAREHOUSE 


Terminal 
Complete Service 


Ultra-Modern 
Plant 


Continent-wide Connections 


1900 E. Jefferson Ave. 


DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


toa consumer located at a great distance 
with the same ease with which he might 
be able to serve the consumer who is 
close at hand through the facilities of 


surface transport. 


quantity of surplus planes which will 
survive the war. CAB is responsible for 
the statement that the armed services 
today operate air transport routes in 
excess of 150,000 miles, covering all the 
world. 


transport planes. It isn’t healthy these 
days even to speculate on how many 
planes total we possess. CAB predicts 
from the close of hostilities a period of 
two to five years before new types are 
available for the market. 


“With the speed of air transportation 
the need for wholesalers, distribution 
centers and retailers to maintain large 
inventories, will be diminished. Re- 
tailers at home will no longer find it 
necessary to place an order for merchan- 
dise weeks or months in advance and 
blind to the actual need which they 
might be experiencing at the time for 
for which they have been ordering. 
Goods may come by air when the need 
is most acute. New possibilities have 
been opened up by technological develop- 
ments. New fuels, jet propulsion, 
rockets, the use of steam as a power 
factor, and a host of other possibilities 
are being studied, and developed. A host 
of things will be shipped’ by air in order 
to get there first with the best at a 
profit.” 

Incidentally, late in August, one mid- 
night, two planes went into the air 
oaded solely with freight. One started 
tom Los Angeles, the other from New 
ork, This was the beginning of the 
frst regular transcontinental air cargo 4 weave in and out of steep 
pervice inaugurated by American Air- ditches and mud craters is said 
ines, to be because it is as wide as 

The future, is the subject of another it is high. 

Hea bill, bi-product of HR 1012, which 
amends the Civil Aeronautics Act. The “> -« 
second Lea bill known as HR 2959, pro- 

ides machinery to dispose of the huge 
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The Lea bill, HR 2959, proposes to 
place the dispersal of surplus aircraft 
after the war in the hands of CAB. 
CAB, however, wants the cooperation 
of the War Department, the Navy, the 
State Department, the Treasury, and 
the Department of Commerce. The most 


In addition to this Army and Navy 
and Coast Guard cargo service, the com- 
mercial carriers transport cargo over 
110,000 miles of regular routes. Produc- 
tion goals in planes were 90,000 this 
year, and 125,000 in 1944. Of this num- 
ber, this year, we will have 15,000 new 


REMARKABLE TRACTION and 
great power delivered at all six 
wheels make this newest Army 
“mountain mule’ something to 
talk about. It is the new Dodge 
personnel carrier and cargo truck 
which can climb grades impossible 
with any commercial car or truck 
driven only by the rear wheels. 
The photo shows test engineers 
driving the carried up a 62 per 
cent grade with a capacity load. 
Its post-war possibilities are ob-* 
vious. . . . The new vehicle's ability 
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popular idea seems to be to scrap most 
of the planes, to use a few as stop- 
gaps, and to sell others abroad. Wash- 
ington thinks the cargo plane of the 
post-war period will be a vast improve- 
ment over any planes that survive the 
war. 

The other Lea bill, HR 1012, is still 
in Committee. The chief ground of con- 
tention is the proposal to invest the 
Federal Government with power to 
create local airport zones in oder to 
prohibit multiple taxes of airbase prop- 
erties by several States. This debate 
has led to other conflicts, the most sharp 
of which is the opposition of bus, truck, 
and railroads to the taxes which they 
pay to maintain the airports and facili- 
ties used by the airports. 

The fight over the railroad and motor 
transport taxes apparently is largely 
a demonstration; but the conflict over 
the multiple taxes by several States has 
seriously revived the old States’ Rights 
controversy. E. W. Stanford, director of 
Alabama Aviation Commission, has come 
out in strong opposition with the declara- 
tion that under the proposed law noth- 
ing could be flown in Alabama except 
commercial planes. Many of the South- 
ern and Western States will fight Fed- 
eralization of their airports and other 
air facilities with all their power. 

On the other hand, the people en- 
gaged in the air industry point out that 
if the States are permitted to make a 


TREES THAT FLY 


4 


It is hard to believe that the massive, heavy 
logs shown on this big Fruehauf trailer will take 
to the air. Yet, the logs when converted into 
plastic plywood in modern mills become planes 
such as this Timm trainer shown in insert. 


multiplicity of laws the situation in fly- 
ing over the continent will be much the 
same as the train which travelled from 
Paris to Vienna before the war. The 
traveler was obliged to submit to various 
inspections at least a dozen times when 
passing from one national boundary to 
another. There also is the proposal to 
subsidize the various domestic airlines 
to enable them to expand as interna- 
tional carriers. It is the ambition of 
the CAB to bear the same relation to 


the air which the Interstate Comumery 
Commission bears to railroads. 

On the international front the U. § 
Maritime Commission has created ; 
Committee consisting of Rear Admird 
Howard L. Vickery, Thomas M. Woof. 
ward, and R. E. Anderson, to coordinay 


steamship and airline activities. The 
have asked Congress to amend the Me. 
chant Marine Law in order to permi 
steamship lines to own and operate air. 
lines. 

Mexico has made very clear it want 
no help in developing either its airling 
or its highways or railroads. The Cap 
adian Premier, MacKenzie Kinz, ha 
emphatically placed on record the stats 
ment that all air concessions terminat 
with the end of the war. Trans-( anai 
will be the only service permitted to 9 
erate as an international line. 

The British, who say the airpl ine ip 
dustry is now the chief industry of th 
United Kingdom, propose to build a fle 
of 5,000 transports. In the Unite 
Kingdom itself, the three major rail 
road lines already have arranged ¢o tak 
over the U. K. domestic airlines. Co 
gress has come out strong for some dei 
whereby the foreign nations which haw 
had substantial help from us in am 
form shall be asked to give us airbase 
railroad termini, or other  transpor 
facilities. Senators Millard Tyding 
Robert B. Reynolds, and Charles M 
Nary, have sponsored this demand. Sen 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Grea tet 


THE BEST IS 


*ULS.* 


1448 WABASH AVENUE 
DIVISION OF 


OPERATING 


Member A.W. A. 


DETROIT 


UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


PHONE RANDOLPH 4730 


UNITED STATES COLD STORAGE CORPORATION 


United States Cold Storage & Ice Company Chicago 

United States Gold Storage Company Kansas City 
United States Cold Storage Company Dallas 
United States Warehouse Company Detroit 


MACK AVENUE MOVING & STORAGE C0, 
3454 MACK AVE. e DETROIT 


NORTH AMERICAN 
VAN LINES, INC. 


Members 


DETROIT, MICH. 1882 


RIVERSIDE 


STORAGE & CARTAGE CO. 


Cass & Congress Sts., Detroit, Mich. 
Household Goods and Merchandise 


Storage 
Moving—Packing—Shipping 
Personal Service Guaranteed 

— A.W.A, — N.F.W.A. — Allied Van Lines 


DETROIT, MICH. | 


Wolverin 


11850 E. 
STORAGE AND MOVING, PACKING 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


Members N. F. W. A. 


e Storage Company, Inc. 
Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14 


AND SHIPPING 


LANSING, MICH. | 
FIRE 


MEABER 
7 


Pool 


430-440 No. Larch St., Lansing, Mich. 


Merchandise and Household 


—Modern Fireproof Building— 


Member of A.W.A.—MayW.A. 


Established 1919 


PROOF STORAGE CO. 


Goods Storage 
Car Distribution—Private Siding 
P.M.R.R. 
Trucks for Local Deliveries 


— 
: 
CE 
1840 
MIN NE 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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LANSING, MICH. te Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
LANSING STORAGE COMPANY 


The only modern fireproof warehouse in 


Lansing exclusively for household storage. 
S MOTHPROOF FUR AND RUG VAULTS 


Lecal and Long Distance Moving 
"WE KNOW HOW" 
440 No. Washington Ave. 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION Ng 


BRANCH HOUSE SERVICE 
... AT WAREHOUSE COST 


@ It is possible here to secure the same high-grade ser- 
vice you would expect in your own branch warehouse, 
but at less expense and without worry or trouble. 

e Saginaw is a distribution point for Northeastern 
Michigan. Every merchandise warehouse facility is 
available at Central-Warehouse Co. 

@ Merchandise storage, cartage, pool car distribution, 
daily direct service to all points within 75 miles by 
responsible carriers. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


1840 No. Michigan Avenue SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


| MERCHANDISE & HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—Minn. N.W.A. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | George La Belle, Pres. 


LA BELLE SAFETY STORAGE & MOVING CO. 
708 Central Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 
OPERATING AGENTS ALLIED VAN LINES 


Fireproof Storage Warehouses. 


Large fleet of equipment for local and long 
distance moving. 


MINNEAPOLIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


STORAGE — TRUCKING — POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 


Complete Facilities At The Three Important Centers 
Minneapolis Midway St. Paul 


MICHIGAN—MINNESOTA—MISSOURI 


ROCHESTER, MINN.| 


Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Lecal Pool Car Distribution 
Packing—Crating—Bonded Storage 
Local and Long Distance Moving 


ROCHESTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
10—1Ist Ave., S. E., "Phone 4515. 


Rochester, ‘Mina. 
Member N.F.W.A. and Allied Vag Lines, Minn. Northwest W.A. 


ST. CLOUD, MINN. STATE BONDED 


LANDWEHR TRANSFER LINE 


202 6th AVENUE NORTH 


Household Goods, Merchandise Storage and 
Transfer. Motor Freight Terminal. Printed 
Tariff Schedule. Merchandise Pool Cars dis- 


tributed. Ship C.L. via G.N. or N. = 
Member: Minn. Northwest W.A. 


BELTMAN COMPANY 
1085 GRAND AVE. e ST, PAUL 


NORTH AMERICAN 
VAN LINES, INC. 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


Merchandise Storage — Cold Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 


Industrial Facilities 
Situated in the Midway, the center of the Twin City Metro- 
politan area, the logical warehouse from which the Twin Cities 
and the Great Northwest can be served from one stock, with 
utmost speed and economy. No telephone toll charge to either city. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


739 Pillsbury Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
Phone: Nestor 2831 
Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
210 E. N. Water St. Broa 625 Third St. 
CAGO NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone: Superior 7180 Phone: Phone: Sutter 3461 
BOwling Green 9-0986 


ST. PAUL, MINN. [ Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
- be N. 


Member of FW .A—AW.A 
Special attention given household effects 
ef your officials and employees moved 
from or to St. Paul. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODSSTORAGE MERCHANDISESTORAGE 
Complete Branch House Service 


IDELITY CO. 


Office & Warehouse: 332 RosabelCor.E.4th St.Paul, Minn. 


GEO. KEENE, T. M. 


Local and Long Distance Moving House- 
hola Goods Storage a Specialty. 


Ninneapolis, 
Van. & Warehouse Co. =| 


106 FIRST AVENUE NORTH, MINNEAPOLIS 


ST. MINN. 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


dn? 8th and John Sts. 


STORAGE 
MERCHANDISE & HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


N.W.A. 


INNEA 
POLIS, MINN. | Merchandise warehouse completely spria- 
ENTRAL and Bonded. Poo! cars distributed. 


Close to metropolitan Minneapolis and St. 


OMPLETE Paul, Northwestern Terminal places at your 


disposal 20 trucks, 15 tractors and 50 semi- 


FACILITIES es trailerse—complete motor equipment. 


NORTHWESTERN TERMINAL CO. 
600 Siinson Blvd. Minneapolis 


Member: MINNEAPOLIS N. W. A. 


JOPLIN, MO. | 
SUNFLOWER LINES, INC. 


Sueeessors to Tonnies Transfer & Storage Co. 

1027-41 Virginia Ave. Joplin, Mo. 
Distribution and storage of merchandise 
Fireproof warehouses—Motor van service 


On railroad siding—Lowest Insurance rates 
PACKING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 


Agent for Greyvan 
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MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FIREPROOF 
it’s the A-b- WAREHOUSE co. 
Distribution Cars are so handled 


as 
earetully safeguard 


your own 
and those of your customers. 


Three Fireproof Constructed Warehouses 
Member of N.F.W.A. Agents, Allied Van Lines, Ine. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. | 


Mid-West Terminal Warehouse Co. 
2020-24 Walnut St. 
“Right in the midst of Business” 
1 Wa Service—Pool Car 
We invite your inquiries, 
Owned and operated by the 


St. Louis Terminal Warehouse Co., 
See our ad. 


St. Louis 


KANSAS CITY, MO. [~~ 
Merchandise Storage - Low 
Insurance Rates - Pool Car 
Distribution - Freight For- 
warders and Distributors 
via rail or daily motor ser- 

vice to entire Southwest. 


MEMBER OF 


228-236 West 
Fourth St. 
_ Kansas City 6 


Traffic Club Chamber 
of Commerce 


Isso 


KANSAS CITY, MO. Established 
CENTRAL STORAGE 
Efficient, Complete Merchandise Warehousing ‘Seow 


(West 10th Street) 
In of Whole sale and Freght House District 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


“Kansas City’s Finest Warehouses” 


COOL ROOM FACILITIES 
BEST RAILROAD FACILITIES 
IN THE HEART OF THE FREIGHT 
HOUSE AND WHOLESALE DISTRICT 


Operating 
Brokers’ Warehouse, Security Ware- 
house, Terminal Warehouse 


ST. LOUIS AVE. 
& MULBERRY ST 


Inc. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. | 


POOL CAR TERMINAL—Spacious, enclosed, sheltered loading 
Dock, facing wide Street in Wholesale and Shipping District on 
B4&0-Alton Railroad siding. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE — GENERAL CARTAGE 
Sprinklered—A.D. T. —Fleet ‘modern Equipment 


THE ONLY WAY TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE ¢ 60. 


1400-10 St. Louis Avenue 


Established 1903 


ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


WAREHOUSE, INC. pcs: 


MAIN & RUTGER STS. 
A.D.T. Burglar & Sprinkler Alarms. 


i et of Service 
BONDED Low Insurance 


New York | 
MUrray Hill 9-7645 
Chicago . 
Randolph 4458 


Merchandise and 


Tyler Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. 


Merchandise and Cold Storage 


Unexcelled service at lower rates 
Pool Car Distribution and Forwarding 
200 Dickson St. St. Louis 6, Mo. 


Member of A.W.A.—Mo.W.A.—St.L.M.W.A. | 


tors James Mead and Ralph Brewster 
are on the global inspection tour and 
have been instructed by Senator Truman 
to inspect and report upon the hundreds 
of airports we have built in foreign 
countries, and to report upon railroad 
assets scattered around the world, as 
well as harbor and similar facilities. 


The thought is that we should gain 
advantages by lend-lease operation in 
reverse. Tydings particularly wants us 
to obtain the eight airbases involved in 
the destroyer deal. Negotiations for 
some of these rights and properties are 
being conducted by Assistant Secretary 
of State Adolph A. Berle, Jr., and by 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox. 

Congress is rather lukewarm about 
the proposed freedom of the air, which 
would permit every nation to use our 
airways and our facilities if they accord 
us the same privileges. CAB is for the 
freedom of the air, but goes further than 
Congress which does not wish to be out- 
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foxed by the British in the scramble for 
world-wide air facilities. The CAB plan 
would give each agreeable nation the 
right of commercial air transit over 
our airways, enabling its commercial 
planes to fly to their commercial outlet. 


Cargo Pianes... 


It has been said with the voice of 
authority that fleets of cargo-carrying 
airplanes. are a dream which probably 
will not come true for many years. But 
we may see them after the war—in good 
numbers. It has been pointed out that 
costs per ton-mile would be prohibitive 
under peace-time conditions. This is, 
of course, the extremely” practical view 
and it is not without merit. Yet if this 
had been the attitude of the pioneers 
in transportation, we would be using 


oxcarts and the stagecoach. 
(Chicago Journal of Commerce) 


That means they could not take cargoé 
from our country, nor could we tal 
cargoes from theirs. 

The commercial airlines are eager fil 
this internationalization of the airways 
But they are violently opposed to whi 
they call the plan for a United Nation 
Airlines. The British frankly are fi 
monoply in operating the airlines, whil 
we, of course, still feel that competiti0 
is sound. 

Meanwhile, Congressman Lyle Bore 
of Oklahoma, member of the House! 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com 
mittee warns us that air cargo still § 
less than one per cent of the carg%® 
carried by all surface carriers, and sv 
gests “if all planes delivered for s 
vice this year were assembled in 0 
place and took off on a 2,000 mile flight 
they could carry only 20,000 tons 
cargo.” He warns impressively agaili 
over-optimism. 
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San Francisco 
Airports 
(Continued from page 51) 


“To travel half-way around the ‘El- 
way’ loop at 35 miles per hour will re- 
quire but two and one-half minutes. A 
traffic study across the area embraced by 
the proposed ‘El-way’ was made on June 
10, 1943. At that time it was found that 
it took seven and three-fourths minutes 
to travel between First and Seventh 
Streets on Market Street, eight minutes 
between California Street at Montgomery 
to Post and Taylor Streets, and seven 
and three-fourths minutes from Sixth 
and Howard Streets to Post and Taylor 
Streets. The streets then were practi- 
cally free of traffic, with the main inté- 
ference being that of stop signals.” 

Counting in two miles of extensions 
and teeder ramps, the project is esti- 
mated to cost $35,000,000. Of this, $15,- 
000,000 would be spent for acquisition of 
right-of-way. 

The Golden Gate International Air 
Port is another concrete and practicable 
plan, being aggressively sold by a large 
group of transportation men, and, ac- 
cording to one of its leading sponsors, 
capable of being realized even before the 
war’s end. It is credited with having 
aroused the interest of military authori- 
ties. Fred D. Parr, president, Parr 
Terminal Co., which operates the Rich- 


THis global wor has taught most of us the 
differences in time between the different 
parts of the world. But did you know that a 
New Jersy man, William F. Allen, of South 
Orange, worked out the system of “standard 
time" now used throughout the civilized world? 

An article by Edward S. Rankin in a recent 
issue of the Proceedings of the New Jersey 
Historical Society tells the story. In the days 
of the stage coach, differences in time between 
various parts of the country were of little im- 
portance, and each city had its own local or 
“sun time.” 

The coming of the railroad changed the 
situation because it was necessary for the road 
to adopt the time of some particular city on 
which to base their schedules. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad, for instance, ran on Philadelphia time 


Origin of Standard Time 


while all other roads out of New York used New 
York time, a difference of five minutes. Hotels 
often hung several clocks in their lobbies, each 
with the name of a railroad under it, and each 
showing a different time. 

In 1881 the railroads held a General Time 
Convention, the time problem was turned over 
to Allen, its secretary. He recommended a 
series of time belts running north and south 
across the country, with one hour's difference 
between each zone. It was unanimously 
adopted, and on November 18, 1883 at 12 
o'clock noon, every railroad in the country 
changed its schedule to conform with the new 


plan. 
Cities and towns throughout the country soon 
followed suit, and the plan later spread 


throughout the world—New Jersey Bell 


Telephone Co. 


mond Terminal, originated this plan, 
which calls for a $20,000,000 expenditure 
to convert tidelands owned by the cities 
of Albany and Berkeley into what would 
be “one of the world’s largest airports.” 

This project was announced to the pub- 
lic in June with a banquet attended by 
some of the region’s outstanding traffic 
men, a half dozen of whom participated 
in a program of speeches. Capacity of 
the banquet hall was 250 and so great 
was the interest that many were turned 
away. 


The plan calls for the fill-in of some 
15,000 submerged acres north of the 
Berkeley pier, just off the Eastshore 
highway which connects with the Bay 
Bridge. The land lies north of the site 
proposed by the proponents of the Trans- 
pacific Airbase, also at a point where all 
forms of transportation converge. 

Mr. Parr, who has already discussed 
his project with the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration officials in Washington, 
says the Berkeley-Albany location meets 
all the requirements set by that agency, 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


In the Heart 
of St. Louis 
Industrial and 
Wholesale Districts 


ST.LOUIS 
TERMINAL WAREWOUSE 
* COMPANY * 


COMPACT 
COMPLETE 
COMPETENT 


N. LONG WAREHOUSE 


ST. LOUIS TERMIN 


Compare the FACTS of our service point 
by point with those of any other warehouse 
before you buy warehousing service in St. 
Louis. 
Warehouse facilities, switching, location, 
vrotection, special space, cleanliness, switch- 
board, order dept., stock control, and a 
dozen other features are the reasons for our 
reputation and growth - - - 

“Service That Excels” 

Send for complete folder 


GENERAL OFFICES 


826 CLARK AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
MAIN 4927 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


53 W. JACKSON 
HARRISON 1496 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
250 PARK AVENUE 
PLAZA 3-1235 


AL WAREHOUSE CO. 
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tal shipper, organized that all the 
ar fof the city is compact, when viewed from our loc : 

ways —all the important business districts can be reached in 

whi 15 minutes. We operate a continuous distribution ser- 
ations vice, city wide and county coverage, with an up-to-the. 
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MISSOURI—NEBRASKA—NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SEDALIA, MO. f 


Owner M g R 


and Shipping. 


MIDDLETON STORAGE 
118-N. Lamine St. Phone 946 Sedalia, Missouri 


Household Goods and Commercial 
Storing, Moving, Crating, Packing 


! Leeal and Long Distance Hauling 
Pool Car Distribution Private Switch 


Pp ibility 


GENERAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


601 N. National Ave., Springfield, Missouri 
Phone 236 


Merchandise and Household Goods 
Storage and Distribution 
100,000 square feet, sprinklered 
Pool Car Distributors 
Agent for Greyvan Lines, Inc., member Mo.W.A. 


cars, 
your Omaha Branch. 


AMERICAN 


Inc. 


Merchandise and Houelold Goods 


Four modern, sprinklered warehouses, located on trackage. We handle pool 
merchandise and household goods. 


Main Office, 702-12 So. 10th St.. OMAHA, NEBR. 
Member: A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. 
Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 


Trucking service. Let us act as 


HASTINGS, NEBR. ( 


1876 


FIREPROOF 


BORLEY’S 


Storage & Transfer Co., Inc. 
Pool Car Distribution 


STORED OR SHIPPED 


OMAHA, NEB. 


1943 


BONDED 


Our are clean, 
of the C. 
either city, switching. 

We are Bonded by the State—Our Rates are reasonable. 

guarantee satisfaction. Investigation invited. 


SULLIVANS 


Transfer & Storage Co. 
Lincoln, Nebr. Gran 
301 N. 8th Street 311 WwW 


LINCOLN, NEBR. | 1889 54 Years of Continuous Service 1943 
Merchandise and Household Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
We operate Thirty Trucks and have connections to all — in the State. 
both Fire and Non-Fireproof. located on the lines 
& Q.—Mo. Pacific and Union Pacific with an other hese entering 


Grand Island Storage Co. 
id island, 
4th 


Fireproof Building . 


Member: American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. ; 


901-911 Davenport St. 


MERCHANDISE ---- HOUSEHOLD G oops 
Complete W and Distribution Service. 


KNOWLES STORAGE co. 
a 


. Trackage . .. Motor Trucks 


OMAHA, NEB. 


We solicit your business 


Nebr. 
treet 


MOREWOOD WAREHOUSE 


Exclusive Merchandise 
Complete Distribution—Storage Facilities 


802-812 Leavenworth Street 


OMAHA, NEB. | 


1024 Dodge Street 


FORD 


sprinklered—Low Insurance. 


ate modern facilities in Council Bluffs, lowa. 
deliveries. 


ow 


STORAGE & MOVING 


Omaha's most modern, centrally located warehouse. Fireproof 
Sidings on I.C. B.B. and U.P. R.R. U 8. Customs 
Bond. Genera] Merchandise—Cooler Storage—Household Goods Storage. Also oper- 
Our own fleet of trucks for quick 


Member of N.F.W.A. and A.W.A. 


WEST 42ND St. PENN. 1525 AVE. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. ie Make Our Warehouse Your Branch Office for 


maha, Nebraska 
construction—Fully 


NASHUA, N. H. 
CONCORD. N. H. 


General Merchandise Storage & Distribution, Household 
Goods, Storage, Cold Storage. Unexcelled Facilities. 
Pool Car Distribution 
Direct R. R. Siding, Boston & Maine R. R. 


Complete Service in New Hampshire 


McLANE & TAYLOR 


Bonded Storage Warehouses 
Offices 624 Willow St. 


including freedom from man-made or 
natural obstacles, space for 10,000 ft. 
runways with additional clearance of 
450 ft. beyond, and the advantage of 
quick accessibility to metropolitan cen- 
ters. The distance from these centers is 
one big drawback to existing San Fran- 
cisco-Eastbay airports. 

Admiral Greenslade, according to Mr. 
Parr, has expressed keen interest in the 
project. It has also had attention from 
California Highway Commissioner 
Charles H. Purcell. 

The recently formed Twelve Counties 
Planning Committee has brought into 
the picture the counties of Marin, Napa, 
Sonoma, Solano, Contra Costa, Alameda, 
Santa Clara, Monterey, Sacramento, San 
Joaquin, San Francisco and San Mateo. 
All of these sections would expect to be 
benefited by a large commercial airbase 
on San Francisco Bay. 

Mr. Parr’ says his project would call 
for “proper overhead and underpass 
highway connections to handle motor 
traffic as expeditiously as at a ball 
game.” 
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Three points stressed by Mr. Parr in 
connection with his plan are: “1. There is 
a decisive need for an airbase in the Bay. 
2. The site proposed for the Golden Gate 
International Exposition is the most logi- 
cal location. 3. We are not necessarily 
regarding this as a post-war project. It 
is possible that it will be required at a 
much earlier date. Few critical mate- 
rials would be required.” Mr. Parr says: 
“Dredger equipment is available. It is 
not only possible but it might be logical 
to develop it during the present 
emergency.” 

Financing of this, as of any similar 
project, would be from Federal funds. 
Mr. Parr cites the financing of the 
Washington national airport as an ex- 
ample. 

Trucking experts here favor air de- 
velopment. They do not see it as com- 


petitive but as correlative with truck’ 


freight operations. 

Roy B. Thompson, secretary-manager, 
Truck Owners’ Assn. of California, says, 
“The freight end of air transport will 
need and want trucks, which must tie in 
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to handle distribution efficiently. There 
seems to be no question that air freight 
developments here must co-ordinate with 
trucking.” 

Joseph Robertson, Robertson Drayage 
Co., finds it “only natural, if freight is 
being moved by plane, that shortline 
trucks will be needed in conjunction with 
the service.” Feeding. by truck will be 
essential, Mr. Robertson says, “no matter 
where the airports are located. 

Since both sides of the Bay are well 
served by carriers, there will be no dearth 
of feeder truck lines immediately avail- 
able for any plane service centered on 
San Francisco Bay.” Mr. Robertson 
points out that air freight is no longer’ 
vision but a fact. The big hurdle so far, 
however, is excessive cost. “Uncle Sam is 
flying a terrific volume of freight. But 
Uncle Sam is paying the bill.” 

Major Ernie Smith agrees that the 
“present cost of flying freight is pro 
hibitive” for many cargoes, but he al 
ticipates that before very long not only 
80 per cent of the people who travel but 
“all the money cargoes, all first-class 
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NEW JERSEY 


THE WAR ISN’T OVER! 


We have done well so far in carrying the war to the enemy. North Africa. 


Sicily. The Solomons. But let no one be deceived. In football terms, we have 


had a few “first downs,” but the winning “touchdowns” are still to come. 


It will take everything our “team” has to win and win brilliantly. 


So, let’s remain on the alert. Let's buy war-bonds and more bonds. Let's put 


the bee on the black markets . . . in food, gasoline, or anything else. Let's 


continue to give blood-plasma to the Red Cross, fats to the butcher for muni- 


tions, tinned cans to the collection there on the sidewalk. Eternal vigilance 


is the price of liberty, so let’s assume that “we have not yet 


begun fo fight.” Victory will come sooner if we remind ourselves 
that the war isn’t over! 


HARBORSI 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY, 
R. B. M. BURKE, Vice-Presiden 
EXCHANGE PLACE, JERSEY Cl 

Office: 66 HUDSON ST., NE 
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NEWARK, N. J. | MEMBER: N.J.F.W.A. and N.F.W.A. 
PACKING! MOVING! STORAGE! 
dependable since 1860-———— 
e KNICKERBOCKER , 
‘ STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
saa 96 to 106 ARLINGTON STREET 74 to 76 SHIPMAN STREE! 
4 WAREHOUSES TO SERVE _ Wm. R. Mulligan, Pres. James E. Mulligan, Sec’y and Mgr. | 
NEWARK, N. J. 
New Jersey and New York Area ' | Member of HLLMLW.A. 
General Offices: 110 Edison Place, Newark, N. J. 
‘ In the heart of Newark—serving New Jersey and the entire Metropolitan Area, 
H Sprinklered—low insurance rates. Central R.R. of N. J. 30 car siding. 25 moter 
Located here are the gen- 4 Motor Freight Terminal. le storage 
eral offices, sales and ac- CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Served by Lehigh Rail- WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0967 
road. Insurance rate .06 BRO 
per C. PATERSON, N. J. 
Lehigh at Newark, N. J. Industrial Warehouse & Storage Co. 
Specializing in Textile Warehousing 
8 Morris Street, Paterson, N. J. 
Internal Revenue bonded. 220 Straight Street, Paterson, N. J. 
Complete liquor facilities, Sprinklered 
i ighi a n ck facilities—No ou st. and 
Sh 2191678 Ch 45616-7 Office: 450 7th Ave 
Pennsylvania Railroad BRO 
Siding. PATERSON, N. J. | Established 1896 il 
Lehigh at Elizabeth, N. J. \ 
ROBERT H. McDONALD CO. 
General Offices: 156-21ST AVE. 
Centrally located to serve General Merchandise Storage and Distribution for Northern 
ina quickly all sections of New Jersey 
0 wy New York City. Dockage Specializing in the distribution of d mer handise to wholesal H 
i in on East River. Free light- grocers 37 
mW erage in New nck Pool Car Distribution—R- R. Siding D., L. & W. R. R. 
: Harbor. Served byB.E.D.T. 
Railroad, also all trunk | PERTH AMBOY, [New 
HARRIS WAREHOUSES, INC. port 
r 
i Whatever your sales plans — present or post-war, to ty prob! 
distribute in this market, one of these strategically Est. 1900 oo 
located warehouses will do the job for you — more Merchandise Storage and Distribution _ 
icall effici Dock and Pier Facilities within the incre 
economically — more efficiently. Free Lighterage Limits regio 
Write today—put this organization to work for you. | 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
LEHIGH WAREHOUSE & TRANSPORTATION CO., Inc. SPRINGER TRANSFER COMPANY props 
Brooklyn, N. Y. @ Newark & Elizabeth, N. J. ALBUQUERQUE aes 
Offices; CHICAGO: 219 E. North St., Superior Operating the Only Fireproof Storage Warehouse opera 
7180 and 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Harrison 1496. in New Mexico that 
SAN FRANCISCO: 625 Third St., Sutter 3461. er in th 
All warehouses served by our own fleet of modern trucks | Member of N.F.W.A.—A.W.A. = 
 LACKAWANNA WAREHOUSE COMPANY, inc. ALBANY, N.Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. truck 
Albany Terminal & Security Warehouse Co.. Inc. ic 
A i Main office: 1 Dean Street sf the o 
nar ¥ = seh ahaa Storage for every need. Pool cars a specialty. Avail- mana 
or at pte: a able storage space for rent if desired. Direct track con- age, | 
nections with a!l railroads running into Albany. “T} 
Corage in transit. rs rv Member American Warehousemen’s Association movin 
by D. L. & W. Railroad. —— brane 
ALBANY, N.Y. [ comm 
| JOHN VOGEL Inc. | 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES Probal 
OFFICES, 11 PRUYN ST. Portar 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS - STORAGE AND SHIPPING bility 
SEE LISTING UNDER NEW YORK CITY YOUR ALBANY SHIPMENTS CAREFULLY HANOLED be po: 
Colleetions promptly remittee 
Sh 
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NEW YORK 


| ALBANY, N.Y. | 


Telephone 3-4101 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
Colonie and Montgomery Sts., Albany, N. Y. 


‘BUFFALO, N. Y.| 


600,000 SQUARE FEET 
100 CAR SIDINGS 


STEVEDORE 


ERIE—NYC—BFLO CREEK RR 
HEATED SPACE 
CONTRACTORS OFFICES—MANUFACTURING 


BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, INC. 


1200 Niagara St. BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE — DISTRIBUTION 


RAIL-LAKE-CANAL INTERIOR WAREHOUSES 
TERMINALS 100% HEATED—SPRINKLERED 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Specializing in Food Products 


part WAREHOUSES 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


Offices: 390-398 Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10 Giant Floors. Modern Loading and Unloading Facilities. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. | 


Eeonomical Storage and Shipping 


ei KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
515-541 SENECA STREET, BUFFALO 4, N. Y. 
Served by Great Lakes Transit Corp. Steamers, 

N. Y. Barge Canal Lines and all R. R’s. 
Capacity 50 cars daily. Pool ear distribution. 
One of THE CHAIN OF TIDEWATER TERMINALS and Inland Warebouses 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. | 


@ Imsurance Sc. Base Rate 
@ Connecting Rail Facilities 


Warehousing. and Distribution 


@ Reinforced Concrete Buildings 
@ Heavy Floor Loading Capacity 


HORSTMANN WAREHOUSE & TRUCKING CORP. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. f 


Knowlton Warehouse Co. 
50 Mississippi Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


sale 
379—38th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. SOuth 8-4633-4 PRIVATE SIDING 
mail and much parcel post will be trans- “If rates are competitive with motor forms of transportation. There will be 
ported by plane.” van or railroad, there is no doubt that so many planes available at the end of 
Trucking leaders, harassed by wartime air freight will become a factor in the the war and so many potential air car- 
problems, have not as yet actively en- household goods field. If rates are not riers thus available, that competition 
tered into planning for co-ordination of — in line, use of air will remain a luxury’ may take care of that angle.” 
their activities with the now imminent for the wealthy, except perhaps in the Mr. Dellie, like everyone in the com- 
increase of air freight movements in this transportation of goods between United mon and contract carrier field, with 
region, but they point out that, just as States West Coast and the Pacific whom the matter has been discussed, be- 
—— the three common carrier truck lines Islands and Asia, and the East Coast lieves that air freight is a fact, not a 


whose routes take them through Mills 
Field territory serve that airline, so the 
proposed new San Francisco Bay air 
bases will be served by at least six major 
carriers who can immediately tie in their 
operations with an air freight set-up 
that may develop. They are carriers, 
in the words of one of them, “equipped to 


anchor.” 
“The. emergence of air freight and 


and Europe. 


Area a world port 


the part to be played by carriers in the 
trucking field is a matter that will face 
us just as soon as the war is over,” in 
the opinion of Oscar R. Dellie, sales 
manager, Peeters & Sons Van & Stor- 
age, San Francisco. 

“This is true of the household goods 
moving industry as inevitably as of 
branches of the industry in the general 
commercial field. It is possible to say 
now that air freight in the movement 
of household furniture is distinctly a 
probability, and may become an im- 
portant factor, but how soon this proba- 
bility can develop into actuality and to 
what extent depends on the rates it will 


vision. It has been proved by what the 
“There is no doubt that air is the ideal Government is doing in the transport of 
way to ship household goods, especially war materials. How rapidly it may be 
to foreign countries. One problem is re- 
handling. You can’t load a plane at the 
owner’s door, as you can a motor van. 
Rehandling means extra cost. If air Motor transport and storage men are 
: freight is to thrive we must keep down taking a leading part 
handle anything from a needle to an _ the costs, keep them in line with other 


adapted to the various phases of civilian 
freight movements depends on factors 
still to be determined. 


move of the California Planners who 
hope to make the San Francisco Bay 


for 


foreign air transport. 


Army Shipping Northern California Citizens’ Committee. 


, Fred D. Parr, president, Parr Terminal 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of Co., its chairman, called together, Au- 


Staff, U. S. Army, in his Biennial Report 


to the Secretary of War, for the period gust 31, a meeting of leading engineers, 
ending June 30, 1943, made the follow- businessmen, civic and _ professional 
ing statement with respect to the volume leaders to discuss a master plan for the 
of shipping required by the Army: Northern California area and particu- 
The tremendous amount of shipping larly for an agency which can co-ordi- 
required for a modern army is not gen- nate plans of all interested parties and 
erally understood. For instance, in com- ‘ i 
puting initial shipping requirements an groups to the end that an orderly and 
average of six measurement tons of cargo well planned development may take 
space per man is required. Maintenance place. 
requirements average one measurement One of the leading men on the com- 


ton per month.” 


& Storage Co. 


be possible to charge. 


slly 
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Post-War Aviation 
(Continued from page 52) 


port beautification and expansion. Only 
240 trunkline stops are now served by 
the air lines, yet there are 3,008 air- 
ports (Class I-III), not including new 
military fields, and some 3,464 cities not 
yet served by air lines that will demand 
attention in the terminal problem. Fac- 
tory landing strips for the contract and 
industrial tiyer create an entirely new 
problem. In addition, there are over 
350,000 miles of new route mileage ap- 
plications pending before the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 


Operations . . . 


Material increase in load factors and 
plane utilization, as well as improve- 
ment in service, can be obtained by 
proper scheduling of planes in order to 
attain more frequency (by use of 
smaller units) and better turn-around 
utility. Speeds should be held to eco- 
nomic levels. Movable bulkheads in 
cabins will permit needed flexibility. In 
carro overations, relaxing gross load 
limits will reduce costs. Post-war appli- 
cation of Radar should assist in per- 
formance and saving in insurance. 

From an operator’s viewpoint, the 
above influences will have considerable 
bearing on how extensively we can ex- 
pand commercially. From a traffic view- 
point, there are many unsolved equa- 
tions. Before discussing the known 
traffic potential, it would be well to ex- 
plore the forces upon which only ex- 
tensive research and time can give us 


answers. While the airplane can be rea- 
sonably expected to penetrate existing, 
domestic utility traffic to the extent of 
nearly 1 per cent, there is a substantial 
“anborn” traffic which world adjust- 
ments, mixed with air transport utility, 
will bring into existence. Some of these 
factors are discussed below. 


Unborn Traffic . . . 


While political whims change like 
the winds, the mass thinking of nations 
will, in itself, exert considerable in- 
fluence on trade. Our ability to barter, 
the outcome of peace table conferences, 
air rights, and military objectives, wil! 
be the key to the flow of millions of 
ton-miles that we cannot now evaluate. 

Experience has shown that there is 
always a swing to the romantic and the 
new creation, without regard to sonra | 
and basic principles. The airplane will 
capture the “cream traffic’ and it will 
be the “bellwether” that will bring much 
prestige traffic into its fold. World 
leaders will utilize this field of transpor- 
tation and this influence will be great 
on the general flow of goods and people. 

Competition between nations to main- 
tain air supremacy, to reach markets 
first and to bear influence on trade in 
general, as well as international rela- 
tionships, will exert considerable pres- 
sure on moving goods by air. Such flow 
is not often based on economy, but on 
other factors. It is certain that efforts 
to utilize the 150,000 miles of new U. S. 
military routes, the protection of our 
thirty billion dollar annual aircraft pro- 
ducion (1944) facility, and the bolster- 
ing of Pan American trade in the post- 


war will generate tremendous amounts 
of air trattic. 


Global Traffic . . . 


Much discussed, has geen global fly- 
ing, but its influence as a traffic stimu 
lant has been slighted. New neighbors, 
new routes, inland cities now becoming 
international ports, and the shortening 
of mileages between producer and con- 
sumer all create traffic now dormant, 
The Eskimo who never saw an automo- 
bile in his life now uses a radio brought 
in by air. The native of any jungle, 
gathering rubber as a livelihood, will in- 
sist upon an air conditioning unit in his 
hut. The 90 per cent of the Earth’s 
population now living in the northern 
hemisphere will see a migration to the 
vast area, rich in resources, of the south- 
ern hemisphere. 

Like the automobile-boomed suburbs, 
the airplane may promote the “gentle 
man farmer” idea by extending commut- 
ing distances to 200 miles. The Defense 
Plant Corp. owning 13,000 of our 90,000 
manufacturing plants will cause wide- 
spread shifts in production areas, raw 
material and consumer traffic. Labor 
shifts of wholesale character resulting 
from war create new traffic require- 
ments. 

Only a small proportion of our globe 
is thickly enough populated to support 
large volume traffic arteries. Now that 
we have the airplane to reckon with, cap- 
ital can scarcely be mustered to spend 
$70,000 ver mile cost and $2,000 per mile 
upkeep to build a railroad; or, $100,000 
cost and $800 per mile upkeep for a high- 
way; or even $60,000,000 for luxury 
liners like the Normandie to tap this 


BUFFALO, N. Y. | 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


in handling pool cars. 
0 cartage om railroad shipments 


LARKIN WAREHOUSE INC. 


GOVERNMENT BONDED WAREHOUSE 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


‘NORTH AMERICAN 
VAN LINES, INC. 


BUFFALO, [— 


LEDERER 
TERMINALS 


. HAVE SOMETHING IN STORE for you . . . 
LOCATED IN NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL 


BUFFALO, N.Y. | 


Cargo-Handling 
Rail-Lake and Barge 
Terminal 


96 Car Track 


LEONAR 


WAREHOUSES 
Offices=—163 Georgia St. 


Capacity 


.A— 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE—COLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE 


TERMINALS & TRANSPORTATION 


Financing— 
Distribution 
Auto Dealers 
Warehousing 
Service 
Office and 
Factory Space 


Household Furniture—Storage and Removals— 


Local, Long Distance — Special Storage and : CORPORATION~ 
Handl f i i - 
andling o vag A =," for Merchan 275 FUHRMANN BLVD. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Galesminded 
THE MARKET TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


Schoellkopf & Co., Inc. 
102 Perry St. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 
WILSON WAREHOUSE CoO. 


Gen. Offices: 290 Larkin St., Buffalo 10 
General Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
Fireproof Buildings N.Y.C. Siding 
Low insurance rate. itles. 


Branch office facil 
mew voRK QLLIED DISTRIBUTION CHICAGO 
WEST 42ND St. PENN. 6-0968 1525 AVE. 
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ELMIRA, Y. 
A. C. RICE STORAGE CORP. 
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imu 2——W AREHOL sks——2 
MWERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GOODs (4 
Pool Cars—Truck and Van Service 
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tant, AW A—NEWA—ALLIED VAN LINES 


F lushing Storage Warehouse Company 


135-28 39th Avenue, Flushing, N. Y. 
Fireproof Warehouses 


Moving, Packing, Storing and of Goods and Office 
jm Equipment. 10 blocks from L. I. Maliroed Corona Freight Station. Serving 
fy] Jackson Heights, Elmhurst, Corona, Whitestone, College Point, Bayside, 
Douglaston, Great Neck, Little Neck, Port Washington, Manhasset, Hemp- 


Shi TH. hola 


NEW YORK 


CHELS FIREPROOF STORAGE 


WAREHOUSES, INC. 


We specialize in storage and transfer of Household Goods. 
Pool cars distributed. Our warehouses, brick and steel construc-’ 
tion, offer highest degree of safety. Trucks, trailer, tractor and 
lift van. Consign via all R.R.'s sta. New York. For Mt. Vernon, 
consign via N.Y.C.-N.Y.N.H&H sta. Mount Vernon. 


N.F.W.A. — N.Y.F.W.A. — N.Y.S.M.T. — M.&W.A.G.N.Y. 


Main Office — 426-438 West 26th St.. New York City 
N. Y. C., East Side—28 Second Ave. Larchmont—111 Boston Post Rd. 
Mount Vernon—27-33 So. Sixth Ave. Bronxville—100 Pondfield Rd. 


ibs, stead. embers of the A.V.L.—¥.F.W.A.—N.Y.F.W 
A.—N.Y.S.W.A. 
nut- HEMPSTEAD " L NEW YORK, N. Y. | Firepreof Sterage Warehouses 
ense ud HARRY W. WASTIE—Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mor. 
000 liga Dunham & Reid 
ide- HEMPSTEAD STORAGE CORP. Inc. 
raw GENERAL ge 237 MAIN STREET storing, packing, moving shipp: Housebold 
bor Warehouse N 2—200 Nassau Road, Roosevelt, L. Goods and Art objects is on of quality. 
‘ FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES Dunham & Reid Service surrounds the shipper st all times 
ting Fer household geods, merchandise, distributica. with a greater of Safety and Security. insur- 
ire- Storage for furs, clothing, ance rates. Prompt remittances. Located im the heart 
Local and Long us all of of New York. 
216-218 East 47th Street New York City 
iobe Member of Members of X. F. W. N.Y. A, ¥.0. 4 
port 
that 
HEIGHTS, N.Y. | NEW YORK, N.Y. 
vend 
nile SERVING THE NEW YORK MARKET 
, There is no problem in Warehousing and Distribution 
igh- FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE which we cannot work out satisfactorily with the ship- 
thi 37-60-81st Street, Jackson Heights, N. Y. per. We have advantages in location and in equipment 
VING @ PACKING @ SHIPPING which enables this company alone to do certain things 


For Service on ail of Island 
BERS: Nat'l Assn, NY. Furn- 
Assn, ‘Allied Van Lines, Inc 


KEW GARDENS, Li, N.Y. | 
Telephone, Republic 9-1400 


Kew Gardens Storage Warehouse, Inc. 
> Motor Vans, Packing, Shipping 
Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


which cannot be done elsewhere. 


We invite your correspondence on any or all features 
of our Wareheusing—Distribution—Trucking Service— 
Field Warehousing. 


Independent Warehouses, Inc. 
General Offices: 415-427 Greenwich St., New York 13 


NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 
WEST 42ND ST, PENN. 6-0067 1525 NEWBERRY 


9330 Van Wyck Boulevard at Atlantic Ave. 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


NEW ROCHELLE. WY. 


NEW YORK, 


Packing Storing, Shipping 


O’Brien’s Fireproof Storage Warehouse, Inc. 
Packers and Shippers of Fine Furniture 
and Works of Art 
Also Serving 


New Rochelle, Pelham, Larchmont, Mamaroneck, 
Plains, Scarsdale, Hartsdale. Send B/L to us at 
New Rochelle. 


KAY MOVING SERVICE, INC. 
2464 Amsterdam Ave., New York City 
Household Goods Storage 


2 Warehouses. brick & concrete construction 
Pool Car Distribution—Commercial— 
Industrial and Long Distance Moving 

Member of N.A.W.A.—N.Y.S.W.A.—U.N.Y.W.A. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


SERVICE—EFFICIENCY—CLEANLINESS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
ALPHA 
FIREPROOF STORAGEHOUSES, INC. 
MOVING—PACKING—SHIPPING 
HOUSEHOLD COMMERCIAL 


EDgecombe 4-7750 


3243-47 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 


L. & F. STORES, INC. 


GENERAL STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
15-17-19 WORTH ST. 
Merchandise Distribution 


LOUIS MAURO 
Bended Truckmen and Forwarders 


Phene WAlker 5-9253 | 


NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


NEW YORK, | 


COLUMBIA STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


and 
BYRNES BROTHERS WAREHOUSES, 
incorporated 

Consign Household and Merchandise direct. Private 
siding five cars N.Y.C. R.R. Storage in transit 
privileges. 275,000 sq. ft. 

General Offices: 
149 Columbus Ave. 


New York City 


THE NATIONAL COLD STORAGE CO., INC. 


Operating Warehouses for Storage ef Perishable Feed Preducts 
DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES—BONDED AND FREE 
Brooklyn Warehouse Adjasent te Pier and Wharf Acsommedations 
BROOKLYN, 66 Furman St. (2) JERSEY CITY, {76 Ninth St. (2) 
Fulton Terminal—N. Y. Dock Railway Erie Raitroad—Storage-in- Transit 
General Offices: 60 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 13, REctor 2-6590 
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NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Metropolitan Area 
including New Jersey 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
(Across the Hudson River) 


LACKAWANNA Warehouse Company, Inc. 


Lackawanna at Jersey City 


Centrally located to reach either uptown or downtown New 
York City—quickly. Convenient to all steamship lines. Stor- 
age in transit. U. S. Customs bonded space. Lackawanna R. R. 
Siding. Low cost for rental space. Low insurance rate. 


Brooklyn, New York 
LEHIGH Warehouse & Transportation Co., Inc. 


Strategically located in this area to serve New 
York City and adjacent territory quickly and eco- 
nomically. Dockage on the East River. Free light- 

, erage limits in New York 
Harbor. Brooklyn Eastern 
District Terminal Siding, 
served by all trunk line 
railroads. U. S. Customs 
bonded space. Special 
rooms for the storage of 
wines. Insurance rate 7.2 
per C. 


Lehigh at Brooklyn, N. Y. 


These warehouses are a part of the Lehigh and 
Lackawanna distribution organization that is serving 
many of the nation’s manufacturers both large and 
small with their distribution problems in this market 
of 26,000,000 people. 


Offices: CHICAGO: 219 E. North St., Superior 
7180 and 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Harrison 1496. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 625 Third St., Sutter 3461. 
All warehouses served by our own fleet of modern trucks 


TWO OTHER STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 


OE 


ageing, weighing for t 
bottling and labeling. 
Pennsylvania Railroad | 
Siding. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


EASY ACCESSIBILITY . QUICK HANDLING 
EXCELLENT LOADING FACILITIES 
TWO MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 


SPRINKLED SECTIONS LOW INSURANCE RATES 


ALLIED VAN LINES, wc 
YORK, N.Y. 


Storage, Distribution and Freight Forwarding 
from an Ultra-Modern Free and Bonded 
Warehouse. 


IDEALLY LOCATED 


IN THE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK CITY 
Adjacent to All Piers, Jobbing Centers 
and The Holland and Lincoln Tunnels 


Unusual facilities and unlimited experience in forward- 
| ing and transportation. Motor truck serviee furnixhed 
when required, beth local and long distance. Lehigh 
Valley R.R. siding—12 car capacity—in the building. 
Prompt handling—domestic or foreign shipments. 


MIDTOWN WAREHOUSE, INC. 


Starrett Lehigh Bldg. 


601 West 26th St., N. Y. C. 
Represented by Asseciated Warehouses, Inec.—New York City and Chicage 


ESTABLISHED 
1882 


NEW YORK’S LARGEST TRUCK SCALE 


YORK, W. Y. | 


NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY 


Executive Offices—44 Whitehall St., New York, N. Y. 
WAREHOUSES 
STEAMSHIP FACILITIES 
FACTORY SPACE 
RAILROAD CONNECTIONS 
Licensed by Cocoa, Cotton, Coffee & Sugar, Metal 
and Rubber Exchanges 
Member: A.W.A., W.A.P.N.Y., N.Y.S.W.A., N.Y.W.W.T. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. j 


PORT WAREHOUSES, INC. 


41/47 Vestry St. Tel. WA 5-3077.78 54/58 Laight St. 
U. 8S. BONDED AND FREE_WAREHOUSES 
ALSO TEA BOND 


In the heart of the Canned and Bag Goods District 
of the Port of New York 


Two Fumigation Chambers 


NEW YORK,N.Y. 


SANTINI BROS., INC. 


Westchester County 


MOVERS—PACKERS—SHIPPERS 


General Offices: 1405-11 Jerome Ave. 


Serving Greater New York and All Points in 


Tel.: JErome 6-6000 Five Fireproof Warehouses 
3.000.000 Cubie Feet — Pool Car Distribution 


NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


130,000 Sq. Ft. Fireproof Storage 


SHEPHARD WAREHOUSES INC. 


DAILY DISTRIBUTION SERVICE TO 
ALL POINTS RADIUS 35 MILES 


667 Washington St. New York City 14 


NEW YORK, N.Y. capita ano surpius — is 
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lean traffic in widely scattered, sparsely 
settled areas. Through the inexpensive 
“trial and error” method, the airplane 
will generate much of this new traffic 
which surface forms dare not attack. 


Surface Vehicles . . . 


Surface vehicles must still operate 
under many uneconomic obstacles in ad- 
dition to the average 15 per cent greater 
distance over air. John Budd recently 
pointed out the shining example of a 
105 lb. package traveling from Hart- 
ford to Bogota at $.15 per ton mile, 
wherein it would actually cost $1.66 
more via the troublesome rail-water 
route. Here is what the airshipment by- 
passes: 1. Packing charges for export 
and elimination of tare. 2. Inland rail 
charges. 3. Lighterage charges at one 
or both ends. 4. Customs savings on 
lighter weights. 5. Interest in transit 
time. 6. Marine insurance premiums. 7. 
Consular fees. 8. Port and terminal 
9. International boundary de- 
ays. 


Timed Traffic... 


What the element of time alone will 
extract is still an unknown. When one 
can travel to Europe for $100 in 15 
hours, or on a world vacation in two 
weeks, travel, not now flowing, will be 
stimulated extensively. Practically any 
citv in the world can be reached within 
a day’s time in the post-war period. 

A new element in time economy is 
what might be called “round trip” econ- 
omy. It is often asked, “why speed up 
our ships faster than needed for an 
overnight journey between the Atlantic 


and Pacific Coasts?” Sound logical, but 
soon the Los Angeles merchant will tell 
his customer at 3 P. M., today that he 
will air mail the order from a New York 
factory and deliver it to the customer’s 
home tomorrow morning, just as he 
would now if he had the merchandise in 
steck. This round trip overnight econ- 
omy will come to play in future traffic 
development when merchants find they 
can reduce the cost of carrying large 
stocks. It will be a little tough on the 
middleman who must yield to a pro- 
ducer-retailer alliance which time-in- 
transit will create. 


Deferred Traffic... 


Cheaper rates can be provided, and 
higher load factors maintained by the 
institution of deferred traffic. With high 
priced transportation this is a most log- 
ical development. If the airlines had 
adopted this procedure before the war, 
an average of 1837 lb. of cargo space 
would have been available for each trip 
in addition to the 166 lb. of express the 
trip actually carried. This would have 
meant that cargoes carried on-our air- 
fleet would have been around 57 million 
ton-miles instead of 5.2 million, and we 
would not be shamed by the record of 
two unsubsidized private carriers south 
of our border who each carried more 
freight than all the U. S. lines put to- 
gether. No longer should there be a 
ceiline of 68 per cent load factor in this 
country, which is a waste that will un- 
doubtedly exist if some plan such as 
deferred freight is not adopted. Uneven 
traffic flow causes this lower average 
load factor. Air express records show, 
for instance, that 1.75 lb. of express 


moved westward for each pound moved 
east. 


New Products ... 


The influence of war and science on the 
rapid development of concentrates prom- 
ises to give the airplane a commodity 
never before existing. Dehydrated food 
saves up to 90 per cent in weight and 
volume. Instead of packing garbage 
around the country, food is now con- 
densed, retaining all vitamins to the ex- 
tent that a present day Western Air 
Liner could supply all England in one 
“lane load with enough vitamins to last 
a considerable period. “V” mail is an 
outstanding example, saving 1/65th of 
normal mail weight and 98 per cent in 
space. Twenty-five million letters have 
already been speeded to destinations by 
this method. 


Shuttle Service ... 


It appears that shuttle service (street- 
car frequency) is one of the biggest fac- 
tors on the horizon for future traffic 
development. Rather than “big-unit” 
ourselves into bankruptcy, (thorn in the 
neck of the railroads) much investiga- 
tion should be made of the low economy 
and increased traffic dividends resulting 
from smaller units scheduled more fre- 
quently. It is a cinch that a man will 
travel or ship by air if he knows a plane 
leaves every hour on the hour. The main 
advantage of the airplane is the time 
element, but many forget that only a 
portion of the time element is time-in- 
transit. The other portion, which often 
figures just as importantly, is the over- 
all-time from the moment of incentive 


§ FARRETT-] EHIGH 


NEW YORK, W. Y. | 


BUILDING 


0 utstanding as its dominance over New York's West 
Side midtown skyline, the STARRETT-LEHIGH BUILDING 
offers the manufacturer and distributor superior advantages: 


@ Lehigh Valley R. R. freight terminal on street level; 


UNITED SEcuURITY ASSOC. WAREHOUSES, INC. 
243 W. 60 St.—N. Y. C. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Storage Distribution Trucking Packing 
Foreign Lift-Van Service 


Branches in Phila., Boston. Jersey City 


Circle 7-3177 
Specializing in: 


OSWEGO, N.Y. 


FRUITS 
VEGETABLES 


Ee 
BUTTER 
CORRUGATED 
CARTONS 
COCOA BEANS 
SUGAR 


OSWEGO NETHERLAND CO., INC. 


ESTABLISHED (918 


Modern up to the minute DRY, COLD and Sharp Freezer 
facilities with ventilation and humidity control. Tempera- 
ture Range for COLD and Sharp Freezer facilities (5 te 35° 
above. Storage-in-transit privileges. 

All Fireproof buildings—Very low insurance rates. 60 car 
private siding—Free switching—U. S. Warehouse Act— 
Bonded. Member of N.Y.S.R.—A.W.Acs. 

H. B. Lasky, Treas. and Mgr. 


ROCHESTER, WN. Y. | 


GEORGE M. CLANCY CARTING CO., INC. 


Main St., East at Circle St. 


Storage Warehouse 


elevators direct to rail yard platform 
@ Truck elevators to all floors, affording street floor 
facilities throughout 
@ Floor areas, 52,000 
units may be leased 
@ High safety standarde—low insurance rates 
@ Live steam for manufacturing purposes 
@ Fast passenger elevators; restaurant; barber shop 


INVESTIGATE —learn what satisfied, nationally-known occupants ore 
doing at the 


Starrett-Lehigh Building 
West 26th—West 27th Sts.—11th to 13th Avenues 


D. R. CROTSLEY, Manager, 601 West 26th Street 
Telephone: CHickering 4-5520 


to 124,000 sq. ft. Smaller 


General Merchandise Storagg—Distribution 
Pool Cars Distributed—Reshipped . 

U. S. Banded—Storage—Drayage 
ousehold Goods Moved—Stored—Ship: 


Customs 
H ped 
Direct R.R. Siding N. Y. Central in the Center of Rochester 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. | 


MEMBER 


Schenectady Storage and Trucking 
McCormack Highway 
Transportation 
Offices: 151 Erie Blvd., Schenectady 5 
General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Pool Car Distribution Household Goods 
Storage and Moving Long Distance Trucking 
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NEW YORK—NORTH CAROLINA 


GREAT NORTHERN WAREHOUSES, ‘INC, 


© FIREPROOF 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE and DI 


CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 


MOTOR 


AMERICAN STORAGE & WAREHOUSE cq. 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 926 TUCKASEEGEE ROAD 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE ONLY. POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED. 
TRUCK SER 
RAILROAD SIDING. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


VICE LOCAL a DISTANCE. PRIVATE 
SPRINKLERED 
ESTABLISHED 1908 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. | 


DISTRIBUTION 
MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 
PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS 


DIsTRISUTION SERVICE, INC. 


KING 


WAREHOUSE, INC 
SINCE 1897 


ERIE BLVD. AT SO. WEST ST., SYRACUSE 1 
COMPLETE MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 


Members: 
A.W 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 


BROAD STREET INC. 


Complore Warehousing 


Services 


and Motor Freight 


Service to ail 


Carolina Transfer & Storage Co. 


1230 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 
Bonded fireproof storage. 
Household goods and merchandise. 

Pool cars handled promptly. Motor Service. 
Members A. W. A. and N. F. W. A. 


CHARLOTTE, | 


All buildings fully fireproof construction 


UNION STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO., Inc. 


224-226 & 306-308 West First Street 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE — POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Member of A.W.A.—Motor Service 


UTICA, WN. Y. | 


Established 1916 


Box 276 


houses on and N.Y.C. 


UTICA WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


Specializing in Cotton, Cotton Waste, Textiles, Alkalies, 
Denatured Alcohol, Anti-Freeze, Automobiles, Etc. 
Private siding. 
klered throughout. Pool car distribution. 


DURHAM, N. C. 


Utica, N. Y. 


Ware- 
Sprin- 
Motor service. 


DURHAM PUBLIC WAREHOUSES, 


2002 East Pettigrew St., Durham, N. C. 


Merchandise & Household Goods Storage. 
Distribution, 
Sprinklered Buildings 


INCORPORATED 


Pool Cer 
Reciprocal Switching. 


Member: iain Chain & Whses.; A. W. A. 


Private Sidings, 


WHITE PLAINS, W. Y. [ 


: J. H. EVANS & SONS, INC. 
| Office & Warehouse: 107-121 Brookfield St. 


Household Goods Moving, Storage, Packing, Shipping 
Prompt service for any point in Westchester County 
Member N.Y.F.W.A.—N.F.W.A. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. | 


Champion Storage & Trucking Co., Inc. 
326-28 South Davie St., Greensboro, N. C. 
Merchandise & Household Goods 
Pool Cars—Trucking Service 


Sprinkler System — Private Siding 
Represented by American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 


Member MAYWA 


until completion. In cargo work, we 
call it “door-to-door” time, but to this, as 
in travel, the time when the package or 
person is ready to roll must be consid- 
ered. 

Much traffic does not move today, even 
with modern facilities to draw upon, be- 
cause of preservation problems. The 
advent of hirvh altitude flying, wherein 
natural refrigeration can be utilized, 
should not only broaden markets for 
presently moving perishables but insti- 
—s many new products for consumption 
outlets 


Cargo Shipments . . . 


The known domestic traffic flow can 
be more easily estimated than the “un- 
born” potential analyzed above. Calcu- 
lations would indicate that out of the 
pre-Pearl Harbor utility type of inter- 
cit~ traffic flowing in the U. S. annually, 
amounting to approximately 577 billion 
\ ton-miles (including passengers), the 

airlines stand a reasonable chance of 
eapturing four billion ton-miles during 
the 10 years following the war. This is 
less than one per cent of the total, and 
this figure should relax the fears of 
the thirty-two billion dollar railroad in- 
dustry. 
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However small a portion of the total 
this might seem, it means, nevertheless, 
an over-all increase of about 40 times 
in air transport’s past normal perfor- 
mance. So, in calculating future expan- 
sion, multiply by 40 what the industry 
is doing now, and add it to your estimate 
of unborn traffic, plus international traf- 


The form of this traffic will change 
considerably. Translating ton-miles into 
types of traffic would mean that by 1955 
our domestic traffic should multiply our 
present annual totals something like this: 
Mail (all-up policy), 7 times. Passen- 
gers, 8 times. Cargo, 1,000 times. 

It is easy to see that ‘the real percent- 
age-wise increase will be in the cargo 
field. However, due to the extraordinary 
underdevelopment of air cargo, this 
figure is not so startling. 


Costs... 


A word or two on costs. In order to 
achieve the above estimate of traffic, it 
is necessary to delve into what the ship- 
per or traveler will be expected to pay 
for air service. Table I gives a reason- 
able »remise to follow and compare with 
present rates, Conclusions as to post- 
war rates have been arrived at after 
a comprehensive investigation into pres- 
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ent and future aircraft possibilities. The 
presentation in Table 1 does not take 
into account the approximate 10 per cent 
reduction in passenger fares and 12% 
per cent reduction in express rates re 
cently made by the air carriers. 


Air Penetration ... 


In order to penetrate the present flow 
of ground traffic, one must analyze not 
only the type of traffic and mode of 
conveyance, but the length of haul, as 
well as the concentration and value of 
the shipment. In order to provide at 
insight, as to how far the airplane might 
go in capturing presently flowing ground 
traffic, Table II will be helpful. 

The history of new forms of transpor- 
tation, and the way traffic swings from 
one to another is interesting. The motor- 
car, born in World War I increasing 23 
times by World War II, because of its 
excellence in door-to- door service, cou- 
pled with flexibility in the short haul 
field, was able to divert much business it 
a comparatively short time. These trends 
are of interest in analyzing the probes 
ahead of the airplane. One method of 
measuring this penetration would show 
the following results: Trucks from 
freight, 16 per cent; pipe lines from 
freight, 15 per cent; "bus from rail, 8 
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RALEIGH, N.C. [ 


CAROLINA STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Private Siding Motor Freight Line 
Members A. CHN. WHSES. 


A. W. A. 


FARRAR TRANSFER & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


1121 South Front Street 
Household Goods — Merchandise 
Leng Distance Maving — Pool Car Distribution 
Private Siding, A. C. L. Railroad Co. 
Members, N. F. W. A. — A. T. A. 


NORTH CAROLINA—NORTH DAKOTA—OHIO 


CINCINNATI, OHIO | 


Member of A.W.A.—O.W.A. 


9,000,000 Cubic Feet StricHy Fireproot 
Select the Warehouse Used by the Leaders! 
GENERAL STORAGE—COLD STORAGE—POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION—LONG DISTANCE TRUCK TERMINALS 
11 Car Switch in Building 
Internal Revenue and General Bonded Storage 


insurance Rate 14'/2¢ per $100 per cnanum 


CINCINNATI TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


49 CENTRAL AVE. HARRY FOSTER, General Monager CINCINNATI, O. 


FARGO, W. D. 
Union Storage & Transfer Company 
FARGO, N. DAK. 


General Storage—Cold Goods 
wi Established 1906 

= Three warehouse units, total area 161,500 sq. ft.; of this 29,320 sq. ft. 
devoted to cold storage. Two buildings sprinkler equipped. Low in- 
surance costs. Spot stocks, Pool car Distribution. Complete warehouse 
services. Fargo serves North Dakota and Northwestern Minnesota. 
Offices 806-10 Northern Pacific Ave. AWA-NFWA-MNWWA-ACW 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


FERGUSON MOVING & STORAGE CO 
5225 MADISON RD. © 1220-1232 HARRISON AVE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
VAN LINES, INC. 


AWA—NFWA—MNWWA 


Local and Long Distance 
Hauling of Freight 
and Household Goods 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


General Storage—Moving Household Goods 
Pool Car Distribution—Moteor Freight 
Terminal 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. | 


CINCINNATI, OHIO | 


CINCINNATI'S NEWEST WAREHOUSE 


QUEEN CITY WAREHOUSE 


42 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
CONCRETE AND SPRINKLERED THROUGHOUT 
MASONRY CONSTRUCTIO 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
ENCLOSED SIDING SAMPLE ROOMS 


Insurance rate: 12.6¢ per $100 on 80% Co. insurance and 12.0¢ en 90% 
Fumigation Service in Connection 


FOR EXPERIENCED WAREHOUSING 
OR DISTRIBUTION SERVICE IN OHIO 
SELECT 
APPROVED MEMBERS 
OF THE O. W. A. 
MEMBERSHIP LIST MAILED ON REQUEST 


OHIO WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
COLUMBUS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO [— 


CURTIS STORAGE & TRANSFER, INC. 


“STORE WITH CONFIDENCE” 


Specializing in Merchandise Storage 
Pool Car Distribution—Bulk Tank Storage 
Operating Own Delivery Equipment 
Private Siding N.Y.C.R.R. 


FRENCH & WINTSR STS. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ICOTTER CITY VIEW 
STORAGE COMPANY 


70 Cherry St., Akron 8, Ohio 


A.D.T. A 

Pool Tey Distribution. 
Household Goods Storage. 


Low Insurance. 


Member of May.W.A.—O.W.A.—A.W.A. 


CANTON, OHIO 
CANTON STORAGE, Inc. 


FOURTH AND CHERRY, N.E. 


MEMBER 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


“An old organization with young ideas" 


located in the 


New York Central Freight Terminal 


BROADWAY AND EAST 15TH STREET - 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


ry, Beuschols WATER, RAIL AND TE R M IN A LS 
TRUCK FACILITIES 
tor Cleveland’s Only Lakefront Public Warehouse with Direct 
Member: Am Connecting R.R. Facilities Offices: FOOT OF E. 9th ST, 
Member of 0.W.A. A.D.T. Protection 


LEDERER 


Now there are 


CINCINNATI, OHIO Bas 90 YEARS OF WAREHOUSING 


Cincinnati Merchandise Warehouses, Inc. 
7 W. Front St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 


P.R.R. & Sou. R.R. Sidings—Low Insurance Rates a 
Air Cenditioned Space—U. S. Customs Bonded al 


by 
utw @LLUED nc CHICAGO 
1923 NEWBERRY AVE. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO cuerry 4i70 


Member of A.W.A. 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


1200 WEST NINTH STREET ae 
Three Modern Fireproof Buildings—Two with Dock Facilities on & ae 
Cleveland's Water Front 
Most Economical Warehouse and Distribution Services 
VIA WATER—RAIL—TRUCK ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH 
Cleveland's Largest Cold and General Merchandise Warehouse 
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per cent; air lines from pullman, 13 per 
cent; air lines from express, 6 per cent. 


Foreign Traffic... 


As indicated, foreign air traffic is 
nearly impossible to estimate with rea- 
sonable accuracy. At this time, how- 
ever, a sample of what may be expected 
can be portrayed by applying the same 
nrincinles of the above to the North 
Atlantic passenger business. Based on 
Pan American Airlines figures and cor- 
related with Civil Aeronautic Board 
surveys of traffic flow between popula- 
tion areas a reasonable expectation of 
U. S. European traffic per year would 
be 219,000 passengers. Now, applying 
domestic estimate of relative types of 
traffic, the total mail, cargo and pas- 
senger business might easily reach 425 
million ton-miles a year. 


Future Service ... 


It appears that experience of other 
forms of transportation will eventually 
to be followed by this youthful industry 
in that economies to both operatér and 
to the public will require air transporta- 
tion to establish class of rates in keeping 
with service rendered. 

While the above analysis is but one 
opinion, and by no means the last word, 
it perhaps will serve as a stimulant for 
further study or discussion. 


Invest in the Future 
Buy War Bonds 


Post-War Truck Expected to be Stronger, 
Lighter, More Economical, Engineers Say 


Post war motorists may well be driving in 
super-streamlined, engine-in-the-rear, tear drop 
design vehicles, but there is one thing will look 
familiar to them on the road—tomorrow's 
truck. In appearance, at least, the truck of the 
future will differ but little from today's de- 
Jom according to engineers of Mack Trucks, 
nc. 

Trucks are designed to carry a given load 
within a definite space, and a cube is still the 
best bet when it comes to getting the most 
merchandise within the smallest area, it is said. 
This fact alone, it is believed, will keep truck 
bodies within the confines of conventional de- 
sign, no matter how far afield automobile lines 
may stray. 

However, although the truck body is not ex- 


pected to change much in appearance, Mack 
engineers foresee a great change in the ma. 
terials that form the body. Magnesium, alu. 
minum, high grade dary alumi ando 
host of other lightweight materials are going 
to cut truck weight and allow for that much 
more weight in payload. 

Major changes are expected to take place 
in the engine. Signs point toward a lighte: en- 
gine with greater horsepowr in proportion to 
weight as compared to present engines. ‘igh 
octane gasoline, used now exclusively for air. 
craft, is likely to play a major role in the en- 
gine development. 

The post war truck is going to be stronger, 
lighter and therefore more economical to coper- 
ate, it is predicted, but it still will look like o 
truck. 


NEW DEHYDRATOR 


A new dehydration plant with capacity 
for reducing 75,000 lb. of green material 
to 20,000 Ib. of finished product daily 
has been opened at Pomona, Cal., by 
Anthony Lazaros, who has_ operated 
similar plants at New York and Los 
Angeles for the past 18 years. The 
Pomona plant will operate in three shifts 
and will handle parsley, celery, mint, 
mint oil and carrots. (Herr) 


LONG SHOVELS 


The taller the man, the longer “the 
shovel handle. Thirty per cent of the 
square-mouth shovels issued to Canadian 
National Railways trackmen this year 
have handles 28 in. long. These are for 
the tall chaps. The balance of the shovels 
will be two inches shorter. Canadian 
National engineers say the extra two 
inches of the shovel handle for tall men 
reduces labor effort and defers fatigue. 


CLEVELAND OHIO 


NATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMENS ASSN. 
Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, inc | 


NEAL OFFERS DIRECT FROM FREIGHT CARS 

Lincoln Storage Compeuy Over 

ADDITIONAL STORAGE FACILITIES railroad entering the city, can be, handled 
FOR MERCHANDISE 


AT 3860 EAST 91st STREET 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Carload shipments to our private siding, 
Delivery facilities include . . . 


11201 Cedar Ave., on the N. Y. C. Belt 
PRIVATE SWITCH N. Y. C. 


Line, connecting with all R.Rs. entering 
Cleveland; L. C. L.-Penna. Euclid Ave. Sta. 

BELT LINE as well as ample fa- 

cilities for Trucks. 


adjoining Euclid Ave. warehouse; other 
R.Rs. to Cleveland, Ohio. 


Keeping 


LINCOLN STORAGE 
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¥. R. Thomas. Pres. 
CLEVELAND 


aL WAREHOUSE 


HAS THE FACILITIES 
TO MEET ALL OF YOUR NEEDS 


Downtown location; Modern and fireproof; Low insurance rates; 
* Enclosed docks and siding on Big 4 Railroad; Daily delivery service; 
Office and display space; Telephone accommodations; U.S. CUSTOM BONDED. 


Address inquiries and report all loads to 1340 West Ninth St. 
General Office at— 


The NEAL Storage Company 
7208 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 


Exclusive representative Mayflower Transit Co. 


11201 Cedar Ave. 


5700 Euclid Ave. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


‘WAREHOUSE MENS: 
ASSOCIATION 


General Offices 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


RAILWAY WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


in CLEVELAND, OHIO 


For Facilities, Service and Security 
Write for Details 
Address 3540 Croton Ave., S. E., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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Established in 1882 


G. A. WRIGHT, Pres. & Mgr. 


Columbus Terminal Warehouse Company WRIGHT TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
~ 55-85 Terminal Way Columbus, Ohio 
ay 126 OAK ST. 
were! ses 
A.D.T. siding. Est. 1904 
Meet switching from all railroads. Merchandise — Household Goods 
Se Wright Service te Meet Your 
going SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
COLUMBUS, OHIO (— 
or an C 9 Pennsylvania Railroad and Lowry Ave. 
on A COMPLETE MERCHANDISE DISTRIBUTION WAREHOU 
yr Gir. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION Motor Freight Service— to door delivery fi 
p\IVATE SIDING AND SWITCH—N. Y. CENTRAL LINES 
228 West Broad St.. Columbus. Ohio 
BCOLUMBUS, OHIO | 
Consign Your Household Goods Shipments te CAPACITY 
DAN EDWARDS at COLUMBUS — 
aa Paci. .ng—Shipping—Storage—Local and Long Distance Moving—Steel 800—CARS COLD 
and Concrete Warehouse—Private Siding 400—CARS DRY 
EDWARDS TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 
” } 430 North High St., Columbus, Ohio PRIVATE SIDINGS 
“the Member—National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association N.Y.C. AND 
the Agent—Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
vear BCOLUMBUS, OHIO 
for 
vel: THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE CO. 
dian 370 West Broad St. 
MERCHANDISE § AGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
Pool car Distribution A-D-T. Service 321-359 MORRIS ST. TOLEDO, CHICO 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 
mmf OLUMBUS, OHIO | TOLEDO, OHIO | 
ll The N Merchants and Manufacturers Warehouse Co. 
; e EILSTON STORAGE co. Office and Main Warehouse: 15-23 So. Ontario St. 
260 EAST NAGHTEN ST., COLUMBUS 15 BRANCH WAREHOUSE: 2131-51 Smead Ave. 
° Modern warehouse for merchandise—Low f Lae. Center of Jobbing District 
Insurunce—Central location in jobbing dis- [x a2) Sprinklered Buildings—200,000 square feet Dry Storage—70,000 
/ trict — Private railroad siding — Pool cars ea tuble feet Coo! Storage — Private Sidings — Nickel Plate Road. 
xtributed. wae ew Yo entral—Free Switching. Merchandise Storage—Poo! 
; Today's Trucking only in speeding up loading and unload- “We are pressing forward with all the 
g Probl ° ing at army installations, but at the energy we can summon to our task and 
roblems Unique docks of every industry concerned in war are, I feel, doing a creditable job. But 


(Continued from page 53) 


in conserving the resources of motor car- 
riers generally. 


Joint action plans, entered into by 
many large groups of carriers who pool 
facilities and services to eliminate waste 
effort and increase efficiency of their 
operations, and the Joint Information 
Offices set up in scores of cities are also 
contributing their “bit” in no small way 
toward keeping trucks rolling with a 
minimum of deadhead mileage. 

The Army Transportation Corps, on 
the job day and night to help civilian 
truckers solve their problems, and ex- 
emplified admirably by its activities 
under Col. Dan C. Hardt, in the Chicago 
area, has been another important factor 
M promoting efficient motor carrier per- 
formance. 

“tt is, I believe, the first time in our 
history,” Mr. Mullady says, “that the 
militar, forces have given real coopera- 
ion in a civilian enterprise. They have 


been doing a wonderful job for us, not 


production as well. They have helped us 
locate replacement parts for our worn 
out engines; encouraged interline trans- 
fers; negotiated with local authorities 
when drivers ran foul of traffic laws; 
ironed out difficulties caused by state 
trade barriers and extended their good 
offices in innumerable other situations 
that would otherwise have hindered 
smooth performance on our part. Some 
of the plans first put into effect in the 
Chicago area have furnished the model 
which other big transportation centers 
later adopted. 

“It’s a splendid demonstration of de- 
mocracy in action. Under dictator gov- 
ernments it might be, possibly is being, 
accomplished. But in what a different 
way and spirit!” 

However, if the nation’s motor trans- 
portation system is to continue carrying 
on at its job, relief must be obtained 
immediately from the burdens that now 
hamper its action and threaten its ex- 
istence, Mr, Mullady maintains. 
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how long can we last if our manpower 
continues to be siphoned off and if our 
worn out trucks are rot replaced? 

“The War Manpower Commission has 
declared trucking to be an essential in- 
dustry. Yet, despite this, local draft 
boards disregard the directives and call 
up our employes for military service. In 
my own concern 150 men have left us 
to serve at the front. We do not com- 
plain except that local boards have been 
lax in showing proper consideration in 
the selection of men. With strange per- 
versity they have insisted on taking 
irreplaceable key men and passing up 
others not so essential. 

“Truckers,” he says “have met this 
manpower drain, as have other indus- 
tries, by hiring over-age men for the 
heavier tasks and women wherever they 
fit in. Training courses have been insti- 
tuted at every large truck terminal and 
from non-essential industries mechanics 
have been obtained to handle vital repair 
work. 
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“But, admittedly, these new recruits 
are not highly skilled. They lack the val- 
uable qualities long experience confers 
and the loss of efficiency entailed by our 
enforced personnel turnover has become 
a cost factor of increasing concern to 
all truck operators. 

“Tires, too,” he says, “have contrib- 
uted to rising costs of operation. They 
are being conserved to the utmost by 
every trucker. But today’s tires are not 
of pre-war quality, and have to be re- 
placed oftener with resultant greater ex- 
pense.” 

As to the gravity of the situation 
caused by the difficulty of getting repair 
and replacement parts, he knows in- 
stances of trucks being out of service 
for weeks because some particular cast- 
ing could not be obtained. To compensate 
for this loss of equipment other trucks, 
he points out have to be more heavily 
loaded. This, in turn, places undue strain 
on already weakened equipment, creates 
traffic hazards and, when breakdowns 
eventually occur, piles up expenses that 
would never occur under normal condi- 
tions. 

The Administration’s labor policies, 
Mr. Mullady believes, have also been a 
serious handicap. 

“The War Labor Board has granted 
wage increases, many of them retroac- 
tive for months,” he says, “but when 
operators have sought rate increases to 
meet those added operating costs the 


Office ‘of Price Administration has been 
adamant in its refusal. 

“That is one of the most serious prob- 
lems we face. We are being asked to 
handle more traffic than ever before and 
we are doing it. But on every hand we 
are beset with sharply rising mainte- 
nance and labor costs that we cannot 
check or control. And yet we are refused 
any substantial rate relief. 

“Many carriers are operating on dan- 
gerously slim profit margins or actually 
showing losses. Unlike other industries, 
ours does not have the large reserve that 
would enable us to tide over a prolonged 
period of profitless operations. One in- 
escapable conclusion remains. If the 
motor transportation industry is to con- 
tinue reasonably healthy, either costs 
must come down or rates must go up.” 


Government Control 
Of Warehouses 
(Continued from page 69) 


of temporary construction and will be 


torn down when no longer needed. 
Many new products will make their 
appearance when the war is over. There 
will be amazing developments in air 
transportation, in electronics, in chemis- 
try and in other fields. New products 
and services will absorb a large part of 
the space erected for war purposes and 
furnish employment for thousands of 
workers. Moreover, these post-war 


changes seem likely to give the wa 
house industry many new materials 
quiring storage. Consequently, the thrg 
of competition from government wa 
houses does not assume nearly the ’j 
portance given to it by those who » 
to frighten us into asking the «ove 
ment to take over our industry. 

We are told that regulation is 4 
panacea that will cure all our ills. Bg 
the railroads do not appear to be zreaf 
benefited by government control. in fag 
many of them were operated by receive 
for years while under Federal -onty 
and only in the last few years were th 
able to show a profit from ope-atioy 
The head of one of our large steams 
lines stated recently that nothing wo 
please him better than to be allc-wed 
operate his ships without gove:nme 
control. Many of the truckmen vho 
business under ICC regulations a‘e vg 
unhappy over their situation ard la 
for their former freedom. 

Members of the warehousing’ frate 
nity would find themselves in a mosty 
happy situation if they were operat 
under Federal control, while ot! er 
regulated facilities such as railrcad ta 
minals and piers, steamship piers, bar 
canal terminals, Foreign Trade Zong 
City and State owned piers anc war 
houses, and space operated by truckir 
concerns, were allowed to engage 
storage practices without any supe 
sion whatever as to rates or conditie 

(Continued on page 120) 


TOLEDO, OHIO | 


128-138 VANCE STREET, 


ree switching ... Negotia 


Motor truck ser 


Association 


“QUICK SHIPPERS” 


TOLEDO TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE, INc. 


> TOLEDO, OHIO 
Merchandise storage . . . Pool car distribution ... 
Fireproof ... Private Nickel Plate Road 
le receipts ... Tran- 

sit storage a eee 

eated in jobbing District... 

American Warehousemen's 


Ohie Warehousemen’s Asso- 
elation 


cnicaco 
WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0968 1525 NEWBERRY AVE, 


TULSA, OKLA. | 


JOE HODGES FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 


Located in Center of Tulsa Wholesale District 
Member: A.W.A., N.F.W.A. and American Chain of Warehouses 


TULSA, OKLA. | 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO | 


THE WM. 
EST. 1887 


ALLIED 
VANS 


Secty. 


HERBERT 


CRATING — PACKING — MOVING 
STORAGE 


Main Office: 646-652 Market St. — Braneh Custer and Elm 8t. 


& SON CO. 
Incorporated 1922 


WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
ALLIED VAN LINES, 


R. W. PAGE. President 


PAGE STORAG 


& VAN LINES 
1301 So. Elgin 


Storage.— Moving - 
Packing — Shipping 4 
Household Effects ani 
Works of Art — Silver 
and Rug Vaults 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Established 1889 
O. K. — & STORAGE Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. | 


STORAGE 


HOLMAN TRANSFER COMPANY 


8. M. CLARK, Pres. 


DISTRIBUTION 


In sd 


SINCE 1864 
: 1306 N.W. Hoyt St., Portland 9 Mere: 
GENERAL WAREHOUSING-AND DISTRIBUTION A. Mone 
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OHIO—OKLAHOMA—OREGON—PENNSYLVANIA 


PORTLAND, ORE. | . Fi PHILADELPHIA, PA. | Est. over 50 years. 


— H. CUMMINGS, Pres. 
EWAREHOUSING Pool Car Distribution a Specialty 


Northwestern Transfer Co. FENTON STORAGE CO. 


General Forwarding Agents 
SPECIAL ATTENTION pocony § aoe, CARS Absolutely Fireproof 46th and Girard Ave. 
Our private siding is served by all railroads Cable Address "*Fenco"’ 


1504 N.W. Johnso F P. R.R. Siding 
J on Se. Portland, Oregen Storage, moving and distribution of household goods and merchandise 


PORTLAND, ORE. | PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 
OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY Fidelity—20th Century Storage Warehouses 


1238 North 1868 
; orthwest Glisan Street Portland 9, Oregon i 
U. S. BONDED and PUBLIC WAREHOUSES 
Bus type vans for speedy delivery anywhere. We distribute 
iP pool cars of household goods. Prompt remittance. 
Eastern Representatives Distribution Service, Inc. 


PORTLAND, ORE. | COVER THE ORTHWEST PHILADELPHIA, PA | 
RUDIE WILHELM WHSE. CO., inc.| | GALLAGHER’S WAREHOUSES 


—_ Merchandise Storage Storage in Transit 
U. S. Bonded—Concrete Building—A. D. T. Sprinkler System Direct Sidings-Penna. RR. and Beodtew Bik. 
ops ar s ution 
Complete Facilities for Storage and Distribution Represented by Warehouses, Ine. 
ander ve. yan urban 549 Re ol t. 
Now Yoke 274 Murrayhill 9-7645 Randolph 4 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 1 PHILADELPHIA, PA. LOUDERBACK MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


Only Large Fire-Retardant Warehouse in 5909 TORRESDALE AVE. e PHILADELPHIA 
Lehigh Valley 


DIEHL STORAGE COMPANY | | 7% NORTH AMERICAN 
128-132 N. 8th ST. be No VAN LINES, INC. 


HHG.—STORAGE—MDSE. 
MOVING—CRATING—SHIPPING 
F. WILLARD WOLFE, PRES. & GEN. MGR. 


HARRISBURG, PA. | Inc. 1902 
HARRISBURG STORAGE CO. 


Fire Retardant & Fireproof Warehouses 
P.R.R. Sidings 
Pool Car & Delivery Service 


Represented by 
THE AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


HARRISBURG, PA. | 
KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
BRICK BUILDING—LOW INSURANCE Over 1,000,000 square feet 
STORE DOOR DELIVERY ARRANGED FOR , th 
PENNA. R. R. SIDING of space in 22 modern warehouses, with every trans- 
OPERATED BY HARRIEBURS WAREHOUSE Co. portation connection and the most modern handling 


facilities. Large modern fleet for store-door service. 


aoa Est. 1915 A complete set-up to meet and improve your Phila- 
“a. 3 delphia storage and distribution problems, with 
KARN $ STORAGE, INC. war-time economy. Full details on request. 
° MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE L.V.R.R. SIDING 
Storage in Transit Pool Car Distribution PENNSYLVANIA WAREHOUSING 


Packing — Shipping — Hauling 


Fireproof Furniture Storage & SAFE DEPOSIT co. 


Members: Mayflower W.A.—P.F.W.A.—P.W.A. 
4th and Chestnut Streets e Philadelphia 6 
WARREN T. JUSTICE, President 


LANCASTER, 
TER, PA. MEMBER: A.C.W. A.W.A. P.W.A. 


LANCASTER STORAGE CO. W. nesentarives: 


York, Wh 4- 
LANCASTER, PA. Ww. New York, Wh 42207 
Merchandise Storage, Household Goods, Transferring, 250 Park Ave., New York, Pi 3-1235 
Forwarding Ww. J. MARSHALL. 
Manufacturers’ Distributors, Carload Distribution, Local . Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Har 1496 
and Long Distance Moving 
Member of May.W.A. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


~4derving PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY with Economy and Dispatch} 
caug 

Strategically located throughout Philadelphia, they _ rates. Special provision is made for the storage o* 
provide more than 68 acres of excellent storage space. 
Each building is equipped with every convenience, 
designed for the safe, prompt and economical han- 
dling of goods of every kind. All earn low insurance 


WAREHOUSES 


Write for Particuiars 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY “ 


DELAWARE AVENUE AND FAIRMOUNT + PHILADELPHIA °° 


t 
household goods. 
Served by both Pennsylvania Railroad and the Read- abou 
ing Company. Convenient to the big piers. Com- — 
pletely equipped pool car department is maintained. PHIL 

2 Broadway, NEW YORK Ci 1. 


Phone: Bowling Green 9-098 


Third St., SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone: Sutter 3461 


Represented by 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, Inc. 
An Association > 
Good Warehouses Located at 
Strategic Distribution Centers if) 


Fire Protection 
Of Cargo Terminals 


(Continued from page 58) 


ning of each heating season. Any new 
installations or repairs of electrical wir- 
ing or appliances should conform to the 
National Electrical Code or the local 
electrical code. 

When it comes to fire protection equip- 
ment, the same difficulty in obtaining 
new appliances will be found as in buy- 
ing truck parts or tires. It takes a high 
priority rating to acquire new fire ap- 
pliances, higher than most operators can 
command. Equipment for temporary ser- 
vice, made of substitute materials and 
approved under “Emergency Alternate 
Specifications,” is becoming available, 
but the approval will be withdrawn, 
“after victory.” Therefore, existing 
equipment should be given the very best 
care. 

For unlined linen hose, this means 
that standpipe valves must be inspected 
frequently to make certain they are 
closed and do not permit water to leak 
into the hose, which deteriorates quickly 
when damp. Every six months or so, 
hose kept in racks should be relaid so 
the turns occur in different places. 

Sprinkler systems must be carefully 
supervised and all safeguards taken to 
prevent freezing of the pipes or other 
damage. 

Extinguishers should be 
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inspected 


often to make certain they are filled, and 


that the nozzle orifice has not become 
clogged. In recharging extinguishers, in- 
structions of the manufacturers should 
be followed to the letter, and only re- 
charging materials or replacement parts 
furnished by the manufacturers should 
be used. 

Regular terminal employees should be 
thoroughly familiar with all fire protec- 
tion equipment and instructed in its use. 
They should know how to sound fire 
alarms in order to bring the fire depart- 
ment to the scene of a fire without de- 
lay. A regular program of instruction 
for workers in matters of fire safety will 
pay good dividends. 

There have been some disastrous ter- 
minal fires that emphasize the necessity 
for taking precautions against fire. 

A mile outside of Burlington, N. C., 
there was a large unsprinklered ware- 
house of brick construction that was 
used as a terminal. Fire occurred early 
on the morning of Dec. 20, last year, 
when an oil stove “exploded.” By the 
time the fire department arrived the roof 
was already falling in. There was only 
one fire hydrant available for use and 
little could be done to check the fire. 
Twenty trucks and trailers loaded with 
merchandise were destroyed. The dam- 
age was estimated at half a million dol- 
lars. 

At Carbondale, IIl., there was a huge 
unsprinklered single-story brick ware- 
house with joist on steel-trussed roof. 
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219 E. North Water St., CHICA@ 
Phone: Sup. 7180 


PHIL 


The building, 400 ft. long by 200 f 
wide, formed a single fire area. Eight 

trucks, valued at $200,000, were lined 
at the loading dock which communicat 
with the storage space through mutual 
operated steel doors that were open. Fi 
started from some undetermined cai 
and spread too rapidly to permit the 
of fire extinguishers or standpipe ly 
by employes. Losses were estimated 

approximately $300,000 on the buildi 

and $440,000 or more on the conten on 
This terminal, occupied by the Krog 
Grocery & Bakery Company, served ! 
retail outlets located in four states. 

lire sometimes comes from outside t 
premises. In Portland, Ore., a collisi 
between a gasoline tank truck and 
switching locomotive caused a fire whi 
spread to a terminal and warehov 
where grocery products were handld 
The property involved was a two-sti 
concrete building with a wooden joist 
interior. The 10,000 sq. ft. interior W 
not divided by fire walls, vertical ope 
ings were unprotected, and _ sprinkle 
were lacking. Burning gasoline ft 
the tank truck flowed into the baseme 
of the building. The total loss involft 
in the fire was estimated at $461,000, 
which about $400,000 represents ® 
damage to the terminal, warehouse, # 
contents. 

These large loss fires are the ones ma 
people hear about. There are a gry | 
number of small fires, however, tay | 
never make the headlines because tf 
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are put out before they spread or cause 
any considerable damage. 

On the concrete apron of a loading 
dock a mechanic was cleaning a hydrau- 
lic jack with gasoline. The gasoline 
spilled on the floor, vaporized, and was 
ignited by a spark from the exhaust of 
atruck. The mechanic’s clothing caught 
fre. A companion grabbed him and 
tried to smother the flames with his 
hands, but, failing this, took an extin- 
guisher from a truck and put out the 
flames with a few squirts. The extin- 
guisher was the vaporizing liquid type 
commonly carried on motor vehicles. 

In another case, a truck collided with 
another vehicle being parked in the ter- 
mina! yard, waiting for loading space. 
The overhang of the truck smashed intu 
the hood of the second vehicle, breaking 
the fuel line. Gasoline flowed down on 
the hot exhaust pipe of the truck and 
caught fire. One driver used a 2% gallon 
foam extinguisher to attack the fire and 
in two minutes he had extinguished the 
flame: which spread over an area of 
about 20 ft. under the two vehicles. 


1. Heating equipment should be inspected 
and repaired at the beginning of each heat- 
ing season. 

2. Fire protection equipment should be given 
special care. Replacements today are almost 
impossible. 

3. Standpipe valves should be inspected fre- 
quently to make certain that they do not per- 
mit water to leak into unlined linen hose which 
deteriorates quickly when damp. 

4. Hose kept in racks should be relayed 
every six months so the turns occur in different 


This is especially important today. 


5. Sprinkler systems should be carefully 
supervised to prevent freezing of the pipes or 
other damage. 

6. Extinguishers should be inspected often to 
make certain they are filled, and that the noz- 
zle orifice has not become clogged. In recharg- 
ing extinguishers, the manufacturer's instruc- 
tions should be followed to the letter. 

7. Employes should be thoroughly familiar 
with all fire protection equipment and instructed 
in its use. 


places. 


NEW GLASS PLANT 


Firing of the first furnace on July 1 
marked the beginning of production by 
the Kerr Glass Co. at its new factory 
in Santa Ana, Cal., which is geared to a 
production of 72,000 canning jars daily. 


The plant is the fourth in the United 
States operated by the Kerr interests. 
The first production unit consists of a 
70-ton glass furnace and annealing lehrs. 
The Kerr Co.’s other plants are at Hunt- 
ington, West Va., and Sand Springs, 
Okla. (Herr) 


all Loading and anlo 
transit privileges. 


| 2.100.000 Square Feet 
MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 


10 Chestnat St.. Philadelphia 6 phone: LOM. 8070 
11 modern buildings in leading business sections. Served by 

under cover. Storage-in- 

Goods of all kinds, bonded 


One of THE CHAIN OF TIDEWATER TERMINALS and Inland Warehouses 


RGH, PA. 


and free. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


BUELL G. MILLER, President 


: Agent of Allied Von Lines, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THOMAS WHITE, Owner and Manager 


MILLER 


North Broad Storage Co. 


BROAD & LEHIGH & BRANCHES 
Member P.M.T.A., C.F.M.A. of Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | Q U A KER 
STORAGE COMPANY 


2501 GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILA. 33 


COMPLETE HOUSEHOLD 
GOODS SERVICE 
Agents for United Van Lines, Ine. 


Member: P.M.T.A., C.F.M.A., P.F.W.A. 


TRANSFER & 
Ww. J “ner STORAGE CO. 


STORAGE, PACKING, CRATING and SHIPPING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
LONG DISTANCE HAULING 
2748 West Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
Members of 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


MITSBURGH, 
WAREHOUSE CO. | 


Office: Duquesne Way and Barbeau St. 
| Merchandise Storage & Distribution 


| Members A. W. A. 


\ 
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WAREHOUSES 


17th AND SMALLMAN STS. 
13th AND SMALLMAN STS. 
QUARTER MILLION FEET OF SPACE 


In the Heart of 
Pitisburgh’s 
Jobbing District 


STORAGE IN TRANSIT 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
COMPLETE TRUCKING FACILITIES 
PRR SIDINGS 


Also operators of 
WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 


Established 1918 


WHIT TERMINAL 


COMPANY 


13th AND SMALLMAN STS. 
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PENNSYLVANIA—PUERTO RICO 


SCRANTON, PA. [ 


R. F. POST 


HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


DRAYMAN & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
221 Vine St., Scranton 3 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
PRIVATE SIDING, D. L. & W. R. R. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. | 


POOL CARS 12 Car Track 


Sto 


WILKES-BARRE STORAGE CO. 


General Storage and Distribution 
Prompt and Efficient Service 


19 New Bennett St. 


Located on Lehigh Valley RR. Switches 
rage-in-Transit and Pool Cars 
Wilkes-Barre, Pz. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


219 VINE STREET, 


by 
voRK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION 


THE QUACKENBUSH WAREHOUSE CO. 


SCRANTON 3 

MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD 

STORAGE POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
DL & W and D & H Sidings 


cmcaco 
WEST 42ND St. PENN. 6-0066 1525 AVE. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. | 


WILLIAMSPORT STORAGE CO. 


FIREPROOF FRANKLIN STREET 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
HO YAGE 
IDEAL DISTRIBUTING POINT FOR CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


SIDING 


USEHOLD GOODS—DRA 


SHARON, PA. [— 
SHARON COAL & 


'procal switching. Loans on Sto 


230 W. Budd St., Sharon, Pa. 
Cold Storage—Merchandise—Household Goods 


2 Warehouses with private sidings on Erie & P RR’s 
Cold. Storage for furs—Cold storage lockers—Quick Freeze 


SAN JUAN, P. R. 


ICE CO. 


Commodities. 


BOX 2770 


ALMACENES MARITIMOS 


(MARITIME WAREHOUSES) 


Complete warehouse and service 
Warehouses located 


ALMACENES MARITIMOS 


MANUEL G. CASSERES, Managing Owner. 


MEMBER AMERICAN WAREHOUSE MEN’SASSOCIATION 


WAREHOUSES IN SAN JUAN, P.R. 


Lowest rate of aM... ce 
SERVICE—SAFETY—GUARANTEE 


SAN JUAN, P. R. 


UNIONTOWN, PA. | H. D. RYAN—L. G. HOWARD, Proprietors 


KEYSTONE TRANSFER CO. 


CORNER BEESON BLVD. & PENN ST. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS PACKED, SHIPPED, STORED 
LONG DISTANCE MOVING 


Private Siding B. & O. R.R. 


Please send us your postal zone number so 
your correct address can be given in your 
ad and to those who inquire for it.—DandW. 


Zone Number 


Maintenance and Repairs . . . 


Wise business men always keep equip- 
ment in good repair because it depreci- 
ates at a lower rate. But today, this pic- 
ture has undergone a radical change. 
Due to the difficulty of getting repair 
parts and manpower to provide adequate 
upkeep in many instances, users of roll- 
ing stock and other equipment may have 
to forego this expense for the duration 
or operate on short rations. As a result, 
their equipment will depreciate faster 
than heretofore, and, not having spent 
the money for upkeep, they cannot de- 
duct for this expense on the income tax 
return and must pay tax on the “water.” 

Taxpayers often question this appar- 
ent inequality, contending that deprecia- 
tion goes on in war and peace. If re- 
pairs are neglected when needed, they 
gang-up and take a relatively bigger toll 
sooner or later, or compel premature re- 
placement. 

Those who find themselves in this fox- 
hole may get relief from the carry-back 
provision in the 1942 revenue bill, which 
permits you to carry back an operating 
loss for two years. If the loss exceeds 
this time limitation, you’re stuck with 
é the leftover. The carry-back provision 

provides relief for those users of trucks 
and machinery who cannot get adequate 
maintenance these days, hence, find that 
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users of equipment would have to pay 
higher taxes for the duration because 
they could not take deduction for ade- 
quate repairs and maintenance and when 
they eventually had to make the cumu- 
lative repairs in the postwar period, the 
expense might be so great that opera- 
tions for the year of reconditioning 
would show a loss with no tax benefit. 


Profitable Serviceability . . . 


Users who habitually make a practice 
of retaining equipment after it has been 
written off the books just because they 
do not want to invest in replacements 
never take cognizance of profitable ser- 
viceability. Typical of such was an ex- 
ecutive who asked, “Why should we in- 
crease operating costs with depreciation 
charge-offs when our old equipment is in 
good shape?” This query is indicative of 
an erroneous conception of depreciation 
by those who dislike to replace old equip- 
ment, mechanically efficient, with new, 
because it means increased annual 
charges for wear, tear and obsolescence, 
or, as is sometimes the case, the old 
equipment in use carries no depreciation 
expense because it has been written down 
to scrap value in prior years. 

Figure depreciation according to ser- 
viceable life or years of profitable use, 
not physical life. A machine’s mechani- 
cal life often outlives its profitable ser- 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, 


GREER 
Watch Depreciation depreciation is taking a bigger toll than viceability. If the depreciation charges 
: in prewar days. are geared to mechanical life, which may 
(Continued from page 59) Were the carry-back not permitted, be beyond serviceable life, the rates will Ret. | 


be inadequate. In pre-war days, many 
concerns retained rolling stock because 
the units operated were in good condi- 
tion mechanically but they were unprofit- 
able to operate compared with more mod- 
ern units equipped with greater speeds, 
easier handling in traffic and more body 
capacity. 

It isn’t how much mileage left in a 
truck that should guide your decision 
to buy a replacement but how much 
profit is in a truck compared with the 
profit possible with a new one. Remen- 
ber that repairs, breakdowns and delays 
mount as equipment gets older. Pre-war 
analyses covering the operating costs of 
old trucks and new always showed that 
mileage expense on the new units was 
so substantially reduced that the depre 
ciation charge on the new equipment and 
the interest on capital invested were 
more than absorbed. The same condition 
holds true today. If you can buy re 
placements, the purchase may pay divi- 


after the war there will be little change 
in mechanical design for a time becaus 
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dends even though the existing equip @ 

ment is in good condition mechanically. 

Use profitable serviceability as youl @ 

guide. | In 

Forced Obsolescence .. . | 
Automobile manufacturers state that | re 
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RHODE ISLAND—SOUTH CAROLINA—SOUTH DAKOTA—TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS, TENN. ss 8. S. DENT, Owner 


General Warehouse Co. 
421 So. Main St. 


“Good housekeeping, accurate records, 
Personal Service” 
Located in the center of the Jobbing & 
Wholesale District 
Low Insurance 
Perfect service 


Sprinklered 
Private R. R. siding 


80-90 Dudley St. 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
Storage, Moving, Shipping 
Fleet of Long Distance Moving Vans 
Member National Furniture Wareheusemen’s Asse. 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. [ 
Terminal Warehouse Company of R. I., Inc. 
336 ALLENS AVE., PROVIDENCE 1 
Storage all kinds of General Merchandise, Pool Car 
Distribution. Lowest insurance. 
Trackage facilities 50 cars. Dockage facilities: on 
deep water. 
Shipping directions South Providence, R. I. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. | 
C. B. JENKINS, JR., Pres. L. E. MeKAY, Mer. 
Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
Modern Concrete Warehouse. 100,000 Square Feet of Storage 
Space. Private Tracks Connecting with All Railroad and 
Steamship Lines. Motor Truck Service. Low Insurance Rates. 
Charleston Warehouse and Forwarding Corp. 
16 HASELL ST., CHARLESTON, S. C. Telephone 2-2918 
Member of the American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. American Warehousemen’s Association 
New York Office: 250 Park Ave., Telephone Plaza 3-1234 


COLUMBIA, S. C. j Distribution Center of South Carolina 
| messes CAROLINA BONDED STORAGE CO. 


Est. 1928 
MEMBER 
General merchandise and household goods ~ 
storage. 
Pool Car Distribution. Private rail sidings. 


Sprinkler equipped warehouse. 


8. ©. of tho 
TEXTILE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Ra. 1988 511-13-15 Rhett St. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE—H.H.G. STORAGE 


RAli, TRUCK 
Pool Car Distribution—Motor Truck Service AND RIVER 
Low Insurance Rate Private Siding TERMINAL. 


Benton T. Grills, Sec’y. & Mgr. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
NICKEY WAREHOUSES, INC. 


“Memphis Most Modern Warehouses” 
285-305 West Trigg Ave. ; 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 
Service 


nkter sory Service. tilinois Central, 
Private nit siding 9 car spot. 


Frisee & Me. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. | W. H. DEARING, General Manager 
John H. Poston Storage Warehouses 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
671 to 679 South Main St. 
insurance Rate $1.26 per $1,000 per Annum Distribution a Specialty 


Merchandise storage, dependable service, free switching, Local delivery, 
Central and Cotton Belt Railway tracks. Automaticsprinkler, A.D.T. watehmen. 


P. D. HOUSTON, V.P. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. | H. K. HOUSTON, Pres. 
UNITED WAREHOUSE & TERMINAL CORP. 


Warehouse No. 1 Warehouse No. 2 
137 E. Calhoun Ave. 138-40 St. Paul Ave. 
emphis, 


NASHVILLE, TENN. [~~ 724 FIRST AVE. N. 


BOND, CHADWELL CO. 


MERCHANDISE 
WAREHOUSE. 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D. | 


WILSON STORAGE AND TRANSFER CO. 
110 NO. REED ST. 


Investment Fi 1 
'8350.000 sprinklered building with private siding on 
_—_ sapiens and Sorting. Distribution of Pool Cars. House- 
State __Bonded old Goods Transferred. Refrigerated Truck Service. 


} All and operators of Wilson Forwarding Co. 
Members of NFWA—MinnNWA—AWAm 
Agent for AVL 


80 Sa Sq. Ft. 
Floorspace 


NASHVILLE, TENN. [~ 521 Eighth Ave., So. 


Central Van & Storage Co. 


MERCANTILE AND HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE STOCK and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Automatic Sprinkler System—Centrally Located 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. | 
FIREPROOF STORAGE & VAN COMPANY, Inc. 


201-211 square, fet St., Knoxville, Tennessee 
135,000. square on Southern Railway tracks. 


tic Sprinkler 
Household goods shipments 
Prompt remittances 


at 12c. per 3100. 


Pool "Cae ‘distributed. 
MEMBERS American W. 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 


NASHVILLE, TENN. | 


Nashville Warehousing Co. 
P.O. Box 555 
GENERAL STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FREE SWITCHING—CITY TRUCKING 


Invest in the Future .. . 


The sooner the war is over the better for 
everybody. Help win it. Buy war bonds 
regularly, and help end the war. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. [— 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


THE PRICE-BASS CO. 


194-204 Hermitage Ave., Nashville 2 


STORAGE 


Automatic Sprinklered — Spot Stock and Pool Car Distri- 
bution — Private Siding 
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of the difficulty of re-tvoling. Trucks 
and cars will approximate the mechani- 
cal make-up in existence now, but it is 
likely that body-types may be greatly 
improved. Consequently, users of pres- 
ent equipment, even in the profitable ser- 
viceability class, may be compelled to re- 
place their rolling stock in order to com- 
pete successfully with those who buy 
new equipment when the war is over. 
This brings forced obsolescence into the 
picture. In other words, you will be com- 
pelled to replace rolling stock before it 
has been written off the books or served 
the estimated span of profitable service- 
ability, which had previously been set 
on the depreciation schedules. 

The post-war period should bring to 
market new production and motor trans- 
portation equipment that may revolu- 
tionize operations for many concerns and 
those who expect to compete profitably 
after the war will have to modernize re- 
gardless of how efficient the existing 
equipment. 

Forced obsolescence is hard to pre- 
dict but it may give the war earnings 
of many companies a big wallop. It has 
always been a factor, more or less, but 
has never loomed as ominous as now. 
You should give forced obsolescence 
thought now. If it hits your bankroll on 
rolling stock or production equipment, it 
may take all the profit you thought you 
earned during the war, and more be- 
sides. The government recognizes | 
forced or abnormal obsolescence, and, if 


proved, may permit a deduction for it on 
the income tax return. 


War Reserves... 


To play safe with forced obsolescence 
and other wartime contingencies, such 
as re-converting from war to civilian 
production, some concerns are opening 
up war reserves, charging profits with 
a percentage of sales and crediting these 
reserves. Cases have been reported 
where such reserves ran as high as one 
per cent of sales. The percentage will 
vary with the business. At this writing, 
you cannot take this deduction on your 
income tax return but legislators are 
talking about permitting such deductions 
to take care of re-converting plants to 
civilian production and to eliminate 
other war “bugs,” so it is possible that 
you may be permitted this consideration 
eventually. 

Regardless, it is good business to set 
aside part of today’s profits, particularly 
if above average, to take care of post- 
war operations, promotions, equipment 
replacements and reconditioning. How- 
ever, a reserve written into the books is 
only a paper figure unless you make 
arrangements to set aside the actual cash 
or see that your working capital is big 
enough to handle such outlays out of 
current funds. 

In the final analysis, semember that 
depreciation is only an estimate. There 
is no way to calculate it to the penny. 


Other costs can be reduced to dollar 
and cents but not depreciation. I hay 
never known a case where the deprecig. 
tion charges at termination of the write. 
downs have equaled original cost on the 
books, whether or not saivage or trade. 
in value was considered. Nevertheless 
care should be taken in setting a rate 
that will approximate wear and tear as 
accurately as possible, thus reduciny the 
hazard of loss. Over-depreciation ip. 
creases equipment expense and may jn. 
crease your prices to customers «bove 
the average, killing sales. Under-d.pre. 
ciation tends to make selling price: to 
low for safety or it may mean payment 
of dividends out of capital. 


Railway Takes Over 
Oakland Freight Hauling 


The Oakland Terminal Railwzy, 2 
new company recently organized by the 
Sante Fe and Western Pacific rail roads 
as their jointly controlled affiliate. has 
now taken over all freight operation 
that were formerly conducted by the 
Oakland Terminal Railway Co., which 
was a local transportation company sub 
sidiary. The new terminal line will serve 
the Oakland port of embarkation, the 
general depot of the U. S. Army, and 
industries in the harbor area. 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS [— 


DALLAS, TEXAS | 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


TEXAS STORAGE COMPANY 


656 Neches St. Beaumont, Texas 
and Household Goods 
Cc ete Construction 
30,000 Sq. Ft. Distribution of Pool Care 
Transfer Household Goods 
Agent fer A.V.L. Member of N.F.W.A.—S.W.&T.A. 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


DALLAS TRANSFER AND 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


Second Unit Santa Fe 
Building, Dallas 2, Texas 


Modern Fireproof 
Construction— 
Office, Display, 
Manufacturers, 


and 
Warehouse Space 


CORPUS CHRISTI WAREHOUSE Operators of | the 
AND STORAGE COMPANY Company’ (Dallas and Fort distri 
ted AT PORT SITE o visions ‘ a: 

adidcent“to docks NAVIGATION DISTRICT NO. 1 about 

Storage Distribution Drayage Ave., 

6,400 _ Sprinklered Low Insurance Rates MEMBERS Southwest Warchouse & Transfer- 

: Southwest Warehouse and Transfermen’s Ass'n men’s Assn., Rotary Club oil 

CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | DALLAS, TEXAS l | OA: 
ries, | 

Robinson Warehouse & Storage Co. BB pharn 
General Offices: 1500 N. Broadway, Corpus Christi IN TE RSTATE- TR i N ITY | oe 
Specialists in 

General Merchandise Storage—Poo!l Car Distribution WAR EHOUS E COMP ANY ong 
Antonio, Austin, Laredo and Rio Grande Valley, serving all intermediate points 301 North Market St., Dallas 2 story | 
Expert Handling: inaviries Invited. estima 

er ° 
DALLAS, TEXAS | In Dallas It’s Binyon-O’Keefe H Remit provid: 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION P 4 ki Fog’: ington 
MOVING—STORAGE—PACKING—SHIPPING Long Distance Hauling od 
R. E. ABERNATHY, Pres. 

1875 2m LAWS ST.. DALLAS 1 NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO me? 
WEST 42ND ST, PENN. 6-0967 1525 NEWBERRY AVE... MONSS3: dratin, 
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ollars 
all FORT WORTH, TEXAS | VAN HNC. 
recig- 
a MERCHANDISE STORAGE Storage, Cartage, Pool Car Distribution 
rite- POOL-CAR STRI 
2 SL SERVING THE GREAT. O. K. Warehouse Co., Inc. 
€ - EVERY ACCOUNT IS 255 W. 15th St., Fort Worth 1, Tex. 
PERSONALLY SUPERVISED 
: ‘a BY THE MANAGEMENT 
the 
» in KOON-McNATT STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. FORT WORTH, TEX. | Member—SWA-AWA 
in 1100 CADIZ ST. : TEXAS & PACIFIC warenouse CO. 
bow] CONTRACT OPERATORS FOR ALL RAIL Warehouses—DALLAS—FT. WORTH 
LINES AND UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & Puck 
DISTRIBUTING COMPANY Space 
for Dallas Shippers . wae LOW INSURANCE RATES 
EL PASO, TEXAS | ee 6 HOUSTON, TEXAS [ 
International Warehouse Co., Inc. 
1601 Magoffin Ave. El Pose, Texas BINYON-STRICKLAND 
iy, a owest Content Insurance Rate 
‘oads Pool Gar Distr Centrally Located Lowest Insurance Rate 
has Incorporated in 1 Private Siding Southern Pacific Ry. Co. 
tion: Goliad & Morin Sts. Houston 
the 
which | FORT WORTH, TEXAS In Fort Worth It's Binyon-0’ Keefe HOUSTON, TEXAS } 
sub- MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
| Ou modern Centrally located fireproet warehouse, completely equipped serve FEDERAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
}, the MOVING—STORAGE—PACKING—SHIPPING 915 N. San Jacinto St. Houston 2, Texas 
and 
cn .. Ceneral Merchendie Sheree 
1875 Fireproof Storage Co. 1875 


801 Commerce St, Fort Worth 1 


Associated with Distribution Service, Inc. 


Fireproof Sprinklered Warehouses 
Located in the heart of the wholesale district 


Factories on the Move... 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.— Kinmont 
Mfg. Co., 5420 Santa Fe Ave., Vernon 
district, manufacturer, metal products, 
has plans for new 1-story machine shop, 
about 50 x 180 ft., at 5555 E. Slauson 
Ave., East Los Angeles, and will carry 
out erection with day labor. Estimated 
cost, over $40,000, with equipment. 
Ralph A. Kinmont is head. 


OAKLAND, CAL— —Cutter Laborato- 
ries, Inc., Berkeley, Cal., manufacturer, 
pharmaceuticals, drugs, ete., has con- 
tracted with Government for construc- 
tion and operation of new plant at 
Oakland, for manufacture of new bac- 
teria- -killing drug, “Penicillin,” for war 
service. It will comprise a main multi- 
story building with auxiliary structures, 
estimated to cost about $600,000. Work 
will proceed at once. Financing will be 
provided by Defense Plant Corp., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Federal agency. 


DENVER, COL.—Carothers & Clark, 
recently organized, care of Walter H. 
Simon, 2088 Dahlia St., architect, have 
acquired 2-story and basement building 
Mn local site at 1909 Blake St., and will 
Temod:!} and equip for new egg dehy- 
drating plant. Work scheduled to pro- 


ceed on building improvements at once. 
Architect noted is in charge. 


DENVER, COL.—Tasty Foods Co., 
1814 Market St., manufacturer, pre- 
pared food products, has recently 
acquired 2-story industrial building at 
Walnut and 26th Sts., and will remodel 
and equip for new dehydrating plant. 
Cost reported over $45,000, with machin- 
ery. 

CHICAGO, ILL.— Boyer Chemical 
Laboratory Co., 2700 S. Wabash Ave., 
manufacturer, cleaning compounds, pre- 
servatives, etc., has purchased local 3- 
story factory, exact location not as yet 
announced, and will improve and equip 
for new plant as soon as present leases 
expire. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Ralco Mfg. Co., 123 
N. Albany Ave., manufacturer, electri- 
cal equipment, will build new 1-story 
warehouse, about 40 x 96 ft., at 3041-49 
W. Lake St., and will equip for storage 
and distribution. Erection contract has 
been let. 


CHICAGO, 
Co., 2500 S. Third St., 


ILL. — Reynolds Metals 
Louisville, Ky., 
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manufacturer, light metal products, has 
purchased industrial property at Ash- 
land Ave. and W. 74th St., hene, com- 
prising group of several 1- and multi- 
story buildings, for reported considera- 
tion of $135,000. Company will remodel 
structures and equip for new branch 
plant for production of extruded alumi- 
num and magnesium aircraft parts. 
Work scheduled to > begin soon, 


HAMMOND, IND. — Phelps - Dodge 
Copper Products Corp., 40 Wall St., 
New York, N. Y., and Phelps-Dodge 
Corp.,. parent organization, same ad- 
dress, will establish new plant here for 
extruded metal and magnesium preducts, 
recently referred to in these columns. 
Company has taken over large industrial 
property of Pullman Standard Car Mfg. 
Co. Buildings are being improved and 
modernized. Equipment will be installed 
for extensive output. Entire project is 
reported to cost $12,000,000, with financ- 
ing to be provided by Defense Plant 
Corp., Washington, D. C., Federal 


agency. 


CLINTON, IA.—Pillsbury Feed Mills, 
Inc., Metropolitan Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn., subsidiary of Pillsbury Flour 
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Mills, Inc., same address, will remodel 
and equip a large building here for pro- 
posed new soy bean processing mill, pre- 
viously referred to in these columns. 
Work on building is being placed under 
way and structure will be ready for 
equipment installation in near future. 
Project has a priority rating. Reported 
cost, $80,000. 


BALTIMORE, MD. — Revere Copper 
& Brass, Inc., 230 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y., has contracted with Government 
for new plant in Maryland, exact loca- 
tion not announced but understood to be 
in this vicinity, where company now has 
branch works. It will comprise several 
large 1-story buildings, to be equipped 
for production of extruded aluminum 
and magnesium parts for aircraft ser- 
vice ; also storage and distributing build- 
ings and miscellaneous structures. Esti- 
mated cost, $6,000,000, with financing 
provided by Defense Plant Corp., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Federal agency. Work is 
scheduled to begin at early date. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD.—Fairchild Air- 
craft Division, Fairchild Engine & Air- 
plane Corp., here, has purchased two 
loeal factory properties, previously used 


by Southern Shoe Co., and Eader Tex- 
tile Corp., respectively, and will remodel 
and equip for expansion in local works. 
Executive offices of parent company are 
at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. 

BONDSVILLE, MASS. — Officials of 
Barrett Textile Corp., West Warren, 
Mass., operating a textile print mill, 
headed by Louis and Edward Endelson, 
have purchased former mill of Boston 
Duck Co., here, idle for a number of 
months, and will improve and equip for 
new fabric printing plant. Program will 
proceed at early date. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — Pederson 
Arms Co. has leased 1-story building at 
157° Chestnut St., owned by Eastern 
States Land Co., and will remodel and 
improve at once. It will be equipped as 
a machine shop by first noted company. 


ESCANABA, MICH.—Venus Founda- 
tion Garments, Inc., 123 N. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago, Ill., manufacturer, women’s 
garments, has acquired 1-story factory 
on Third Ave., here, and will remodel 
and equip at once for new branch plant. 


PETOSKEY, MICH.—Miikweed Floss 
Corp. ot America, Inc., recently organ- 
izea, has acquired former factory here 
of Preston Feather & Sons, and will re- 
model and equip for new plant for pro- 
duction of floss from milkweed pods un- 
der a special process. A 1-story addition 
will be erected, about 90 x 105 ft.* Out- 
put will be used by Government, which 
will provide financing in amount of 
$165,000 for project through Defense 
Plant Corp., Washington, D. C., Federal 
agency. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Durkee- At- 
wood Co., 215 N.E. Seventh St., manu- 
facturer, chemical products, ete., will 
make alterations and improvements in 
1-story building at 708 15th Ave., N E,, 
to’ be occupied for warehouse service. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — Econcmy 
Crown Corp., 2424 E. Franklin Ave, 
manufacturer, metal bottle caps, «te., 
has taken over 2-story factory at 2501 
E. Franklin Ave., and will moderzize 
and equip for new plant. 


WINONA, MINN. — Northwest fF lax 
Industries, Inc., recently organized, John 
A. Jchnson, president, has plans ma‘ur- 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


We operate a modern low i ra’ 


jobbers’ trucks; well trained personnel; cooler space. 


mmerce and San Jacinto 


Better Warehousing in HOUSTON 


te h in the center of the wholesale, 
jobber, rail and truck terminal district. Most conveniently located for interior 


HOUSTON CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CoO. 


@LLIED 
WEST 42ND St. 60066 1525 AVE, 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


Houston, Texas 


MERCHANDISE DISTRIBUTION 


COMMERCIAL STORAGE— 
OFFICE SPACE — PARKING SPACE 


T. P. C. STORAGE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 


2301 Commerce Ave. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


General Storage Cold Storage 
A. D. T. Service 
Office Space Display Space 


New York Representative 
Phone PLaza 3-1235 


Houston Terminal Warehouse & Cold Storage Company 
701 No. SAN JACINTO ST., HOUSTON 2 
U. S. Custom Bonded 
Pool Car Distribution 


Lowest Insurance Rate 
Chicago Representative 
Phone Harrison 1496 


Parking Space 


HOUSTON, TEXAS areca W. E. FAIN, Owner and Manager 
TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Under Same Continuous Management 


MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 


Pool Car Distribution 
A.D.T, Supervised Service 


Established 1901 


Forty-two Years 


Sprinklered Throughout 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


Receiving .. 
Weighing .. 
Sampling .. 
Warehousing 
Forwarding 


AT HOUSTON 


P. 0. Box 2588 


* complete Shipside Services with 
berthing space for eight steamers. 


HOUSTON WHARF COMPANY 


(Formerly Long Reach Shipside Terminal) 
OWNED AND OPERATED BY GULF ATLANTIC WAREHOUSE CO. 
Houston 1, Texas 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


UNION Transfer & Storage Co. 


1113 Vine St. 
Forwarding and Distributing 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Warehouses Sprinklered Througheut. 
by A.D.T. Servies. 


sed by A.0.T. 
SERVICE THAT COUNTS 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


P.O. Box 305 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


PATRICK TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 


Sprinklered—A.D.T. Watchmen 
Shipside and Uptown Warehouses 
Operators—Houston Division 
Lone Star Package Car Co. by 


1117 Vine St. Agents for Allied Van Lines, inc. 


Merchandise 


Members N.F.W.A. 
State and Local Assn. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS [— 
UNIVERSAL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


1006 WASHINGTON AVE., HOUSTON 1 


New York Representatives: 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
Broadway 219 
Members A.W.A and State and Local Associations. 


Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
inklered—A.D.T.Watchmen 
— U. S. Customs Bonded — 
— Office Space 


hicage Representatives: 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
E. North Water St. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


Bonded Warehouse 
Pool Car Service 
Sprinklered 
Centrally Located 


4410 Clinton Drive 


SOUTHERN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


General Merchandise Storage 

A.D.T. Supervised Ser. 

Low Insurance Rate 

Private Siding on Southern 
Pacific Ry. Co. 


Houston, Texas 


Your postal zone number for listing. 


WANTED 


D and W 


— 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS | BENJ. S. HURWITZ, Pres. 
WESTHEIMER 


Transfer and Storage Co., Inc. 


OVER 50 YEARS IN HOUSTON 
Fireproof Warehouses 


Merehandise & Household Goods Car 
Lift Van Serviee—20 ear lengths of ‘raskage. 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, inc. 


TEXAS—UTAH—VIRGINIA 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH [~~ 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Over 1,000,000 cubic feet reenforced Coscrete 
Insurance Rate 11 ar 


CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 
Salt Lake City, Utoh 
DISTRIBUTION: “SERVICE. INC, 
New York—Chicago—San Francisee 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 


MERCHANTS ........... 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Complete Storage and Distribution Service 
over 50 years of satisfactory service 
Member of A.W 4 


Merchandise 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 


Storage—Pool Car Distribution 


KEYSER MOVING AND STORAGE CO. 


328 West 2nd South, Salt Lake City 1 Est. 1910 


4 . Reinforced concrete and brick. Dignified, accessible, 
and central location. U.P. spur with free switching from or tw other 
lines. - service rail or truck. Systematic delivery service twice 
daily. 90% Co-Ins, rate 19%¢ per $100.00. A.D.T. sutomatic burglar 

ion. Office and desk space available. 


Member AWA—UVL—UWA—AWI 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Muegge-Jenull Warehouse Co. 


BONDED FIREPROOF 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS 
STORAGE AND DRAYAGE 

Dependable Service Since 1913 


ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Scobey Fireproof Storage Co. 


311-339 North Medina St., San Antonio 7 
HOUSEHOLD - MERCHAN- Y& 


DISE - COLD STORAGE - (= 
CARTAGE (3 
DISTRIBUTION 
INSURANCE RATE - - - 10c¢ 
Members of 4 Leading Associations 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 


FOR BETTER SERVICE 


SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION CO. 
230 S. 4TH WEST ST., SALT LAKE CITY 1 
Over 37 Years’ Experience 


Merchandise Warehousing - Distribution 
Sprinklered Building - Complete Facilities 
Lowest Insurance Cost - A.D.T. Watchman Service 
Office A dations - Display Space 

Represented by American Chain of Warehouses, Ine. 


New York Ch 
250 Park Ave. 53 Ww. Biva. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 


MEMBER 


SOUTHERN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


P.O. BOX 4097, STA. A, SAN ANTONIO 7 
Specialists in Merchandise Distribution 
FIREPROOF BONDED STORAGE 
mew voRK @LLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
WEST 42ND ST, PENN. 60-0968 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 


NORFOLK, VA. HOUSEHOLD 


MERCHANDISE 


AUTOMOBILE STORAGE 
NEW-BELL STORAGE CORPORATION 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
MODERN SPRINKLER EQUIPPED WAREHOUSE 
50,000 SQUARE FEET PRIVATE RAIL SIDING 
Lowest Insurance Rate in Norfolk. Pool Car Distribution 
we IN MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
AGENTS AERD MAYFLOWER a” COMPANY 
Member M.W.A. & S.W. 


MEMBER 


TYLER, TEXAS | 


Tyler Warehouse and Storage Company 


Bonded under the Laws of Texas 


General Storage and Distribution from the Center of East 
Texas. Specializing in Pool Cars Merchandise. 


OGDEN, IDEN, UTAH | MEMBER OF AWA. 


WESTERN GATEWAY STORAGE 00. 


GENERAL WAREHOUSIN 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
_ MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORA 


and 
530 FRONT STREET 
k's Finest Fireproof Furniture 
Motor Van & Lift Van" 
Collections — Distribution 
pers—NAT WA—ALLIED VAN LINES 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 
CENTRAL WAREHOUSE 


Fireproof Sprinklered 
Insurance rate 18c. Merchandise sie” Pool Car Distribution. 


Office Facilities. 


Member A. W. A. 


SOUTHGATE 


STORAGE COMPANY, Inc. 


239 Tazewell St., Norfolk 10 
For economical storage and distribution 
you will want to know more about our 
individualized services. Our fireproof 
warehouses are in the Southgate Teondnad 


“Cw. on the waterfront and in the center of 
Awa Norfolk's wholesale district. Served by 
vse ae. all rail, water and motor lines. 
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VIRGINIA—WASHINGTON—WEST VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VA. | 64 Years of Uninterrupted and Expert Service 


BROOKS TRANSFER and STORAGE CO., Inc. 
1224 W. Broad Street, Richmond 3, Va. 
Three Storage Warehouses—810,v00 Cubie Feet Floor | 


tes—Careful Attention ve o— Packing 
8 Distributioa— 


Member ef N. F. W. A.—A. V. L.—A. T. A. 


ROANOKE, VA. | 
ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 


Capacity 500 Cars 4 Automatic Sprinkler 
Private Railroad Siding C Accupate Accounting 
We make a Specialty of Storage and Pool Car Distribution 

d General Merchandise Houses. 


for Agents, "Beckers and 
Member of American Chain of Warehouses: 


RICHMOND, VA. | 


THE W.FRED. RICHARDSON 


STORAGE § Storage 
{lorporation 
GOODS Main at Belvidere, Richmond 20 
OBJECTS of ART PACKING FOR SHIPMENT 
FURS - RUGS Local and Long Distance Movements 


ESTABLISHED 1897 


VALUABLES Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


RICHMOND, VA. 4 160.000 Sq. Ft. Space 
VIRGINIA BONDED WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


KRST ABLISHED 1908 1708 E. CARY ST, 
U. 8S. BONDED & PUBLIC WAREHOUSES 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 
INSURANCE RATES 20c PER $100 PER YEAR 
Member A.W.A. 

BUILDINGS SPRINKLERED 


ABERDEEN, WASH. | Established 1916 a 


A. A. STAR TRANSFER CO., Inc. 
321 W. STATE ST. 
Merchandise & Household Goods Storage 


’ Private siding. Pool car distribution. Consign 
shipments via any railroad. Open yard storage. 
Leong distance moving. 


Member of A.W.A.—May.W.A. 


SEATTLE, WASH. [— 


EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


A Seattle Institution—54 years of outstanding service 


Cartage — Distribution — Storaye 

Highest financial rating; new fireproof, A.D.T. sprinklered 

buildings; lowest insurance rate (10.2¢); modern equipment. 
“The Shippers’ Open Door to Alaska and the Orient” 


ROANOKE, VA. | 


H. L. LAWSON & SON 
Finance and Storage 
Pool Car Distribuaters 
General Merchandise Storage 


421-25 EAST CAMPBELL AVE. 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


ET LYON GUARD YOUR Goons 


Valter Holleque. Mar. 


ing for new local milk for processing 
flax straw for use in rayon and fiber 
manufacture. It will comprise main 1- 
story mill, 110 x 130 ft., with warehouse, 
50 x 130 ft., power house and miscel- 
laneous’ structures. Estimated cost, 
about $215,000, with machinery. Output 
will be used by Government, which will 
provide financing in amount noted 
Defense Plant Corp., Washing- 
ton, D. C., Federal l agency. 


ORD, NEB. Mills, Inc., 
Eggleston Ave., Toledo, O., operating 
feed mill, etc., plans new alfalfa mill in 
this vicinity, ‘consisting of main multi- 
story building and several auxiliary 
structures, reported to cost $50,000, with 
equipment. 


CLIFTON, N. J.—Industrial Research 
229 Central Ave., Passaic, 
J., have leased 1-story building on 


NEWARK, N. 


to that point. 


10,000 sq. ft. of floor space, and will im- 
prove and equip for plant. 


MILLTOWN, N. J.—Mack Mfg. Co., 
97 Jersey Ave., New Brunswick, N. J., 
manufacturer, motor trucks and parts, 
has leased part of former plant of 
Michelin Tire Co., here, consisting of 1- 
story building and ground floors of two 
other structures, aggregating 40,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space, and will occupy for 
expansion in storage and distributing 
od pe Equipment will be installed 
at once. 


ufacturer, paints, 


ae chine Co., 540 E. 
NEWARK, N. J.— Breeze Corpora- 
tions, Inc., 41 S. Sixth St., manufac- 
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turer, aircraft and automotive parts, has 
leased industrial building at 35-47 Sus- sq. ft. of floor space, and will take im- 
sex Ave., totaling about 26,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space, and will equip for expansion. 
Company will take immediate possession. 


J.— Seaboard Metal 
Products Co., 212 Wright St., manufac- 
turer, tanks, cabinets and other metal 
containers, has purchased 1-story fac- —— 
tory at 189-95 Frelinghuysen Ave., to- 
taling about 12,000 sq. ft. of floor space, 
and will improve and occupy for plant. paper products, has taken title to 7 
Company will concentrate production at 
new location, removing three local plants 
on Wright, Emmett and Mulberry Sts., 


NEWARK, N. J.—S. Smidt Co., Pea- 
body, Mass., manufacturer, plastic prod- 
ucts, has leased space in factory at Ave. tion. 
B and Miller St., here, totaling about a 
12,000 sq. ft. of floor space, and will 


Kingvland St., Clifton, totaling about equip at once for new branch plant. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—- Paper Novelty 
Mfg. Co., 505 Carroll St., has leased 
space in industrial building at 19 Rock- will remodel and improve for new mail 
well Pl., and will occupy for expansion. mill. Present mill equipment will be re 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—Mon- 
roe Sander Corp., 10-18 46th Ave., man- 
varnishes, lacquers, 
etc., has leased additional space in ad- 
joining building at 10-12 46th Ave., and 
will equip for expansion. 

— It is understood that this work will be 

MASPETH, L. I., N. Y.—Berger Ma- carried out under direction of Sandy 
20th St., New York, 
manufacturer, metal stampings, etc.. has 
purchased a-story factory at 74-16 chinery, rolls, etc., which has been 
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Grand Ave., here, approximating 70,000 


mediate possession. Building will be 
modernized and equipped for new plant. 
It is understood that present works at 
first noted address will be removed to 
new location when factory is ready for 
occupancy; additional equipment will be 
installed for increased capacity. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Robert Wilson 
Paper Corp., 90 White St., commercial 


story building at 502-4 West 30th St. 
recently acquired, totaling about 50,00 
sq. ft. of floor space, and will occupy 
for business, providing large increase in 
storage and distributing department, 
and other divisions. Company has soli 
2-story building at first mentioned loca 


THOMSON, N. Y.—A-N-J Corr 
gated Board Corp., Loweli, Mass., mant- 
facturer, paper board products, has 
acquired former corrugated board mil 
here, used by Iroquois Paper Co., anf 


moved and new machinery installed for 
increased capacity. Garza Brothers 
Monterrey, N. L., Mexico, operating # 
local paper mill, has purchased existing 
machinery, including two paper-making 
machines, pulp grinders, etc., which wil 
be dismantled for shipment to that place 


Hill Iron & Brass Works, Hudson Falls, 
N. Y., manufacturer of paper mill m* 
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gaged by Garza Brothers, noted, to de- 
sign and equip a new mill at Monterrey 


her to manufacture kraft paper stock. Sandy 

ing Hill company also will build considerable 
machinery for shipment to mill site. 

BOONE, N. C.—Baker-Cammack Ho- 

— siery Mills, Inc., Burlington, N. C., man- 

— ufacturer, men’s half-hose, has leased 


building at Boone, and will improve for 
new branch mill. Knitting machinery 
and auxiliary equipment wil! be installed 
for initial working force of about 90 
persons. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Illinois Shade 
Cloth Co., Chicago Heights, Ill., has 
acquired 1-story factory at 216-18 Col- 
lege St., here, and will improve and 
equip at once for new branch plant. 


CINCINNATI, O.— Steel Materials 
Corp., 17260 Gable St., Detroit, Mich., 
mautacturer, steel building specialties, 
wil! remodel and improve factory on 
Elniwood Pl. and B. & O. R.R., near city 
limits, here, to be equipped as a new 
branch plant. Cost reported over $100,- 
000 


CLEVELAND, O.—John L. Frazier & 
Sons Co., 1564 Taylor Rd., steel prod- 
ucts, has purchased property on E. 22nd 


W PB Pledges Parts in '44 
For All Essential Cars 


The War Production Board has assured 
America's 30,000,000 motorists that suf- 
ficient new and reconditioned parts will 
be made available to keep the nation's 
essential cars rolling through 1944. 

Even the country's 5,000,000 vehicles 
10 years and older, R. L. Vanimen, di- 
rector, Automotive Division, WPB said, 
have been provided for in the ports re- 
placement program. "To evaluate prop- 
erly the job done,” Mr. Vaniman said, 
“it must be realized that the motor in- 
dustry during the month of June pro- 
duced at the annual rate of $8,700,- 
000,000 worth of war production. In 
May the figure was $8,467,200,000 and 
in April $8,064,000,000. 

"When you consider that in the best 
peacetime year the automotive indus- 
try ever enjoyed, it produced $3,702,- 
633,023 in factory sales and wholesale 
value of autos, trucks and busses then 
you can start to realize the enormous 
job that has been accomplished. 

“But to this already swollen produc- 
tion must be added the production of 
over $400,000,000 worth of new parts 
per annum for America's motor cars, on 
top of the already gigantic flow of mili- 


inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has acquired former 
steel plate mill here of American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., comprising a large 
group of 1-story buildings, idle for a 
number of years. Plant will be modern- 
ized and improved, and equipped for new 
branch works, with machinery and fa- 
cilities for employment of about 1000 
persons. It is expected to have plant 
ready for service in December. 


TOLEDO, O.—Sinclair Refining Co., 
1435 Miami St., has purchased tract of 
about 75 acres on Maumee River, for- 
merly used by Craig Oil Co., and will 
occupy for new bulk oil storage and dis- 
tributing terminal. A number of ware- 
houses will be built, with storage tanks, 
pumping station and other facilities. 
Cost is estimated over $1,000,000, with 
equipment. Project has a priority rating 
and work will begin soon. Executive of- 
fices of company are at 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


BRISTOL, R. I.—Bristol Lace Works, 
Wood St., manufacturer, camouflage and 
other netting for military service, plars 
new 1-story mill, about 50 x 160 ft., 
with L-extension. 22 x 87 ft., on Bay 
View Ave., where site has been selected, 
reported to cost over $60,000, with equip- 
ment. A priority rating is being secured 


turer, lenses and other optical goods, has 
acquired 1-story factory at 79 Thurman 
St., and will remodel and improve for 


NEW 


PHILADELPHIA, O.—West- 


St., and will use as site for new 1-story * tary goods." and erection will be placed under way 
warehouse. Cost reported over $35,000. : ee this fall. Barker & Turoff, Grosvenor 
COLUMBUS, O.— Robinson-Houchin Building, Providence, R. I., are engi- 
Optical Co 2525 N High St., manufac- neers. Bristol company is now occupy- 
: ? new plant. Work will proceed at once. in& leased space in factory of United 


States Rubber Co., first noted address, 
and will remove plant te new location 
when building is ready. 


SEATTLE, WASH. | 
OLYMPIC WAREHOUSE & COLD STO 


il be MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 

olant. 1203 Western Avenue 

ks at Cold Storage — Ory Storage — Rentals — Pool Car Distribution — Office Rentals 
od to Fireproof, brick const.; Sprinkler system; Insurance rate: 12.8c. Siding connects 
with all rail lines. 

y for Bonded U. S. Customs; State License No. 2. 

ill be Member of A.W.A. (C.S.) Wash. State Whsmns. Assoc. 


J. R. GOODFELLOW, Pres. 


Seattie, Wash. 


SEATTLE, WASH.| 


Lioyd X. Coder, Pres.-Mgr. 


Est. 1919 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


r 


rcial 
och | SYSTEM Transfer & Storage Co. 
| St. 2601-11 Second Avenue, Seattle 1 

0,000 
-cupy Warehousemen & Distributors of 

se il General Merchandise and Household Goods 
ment, Office and Desk Space—Low Insurance Rates 

oil Member—A.W 

loca- 

SEATTLE, WASH. | 

rru- 
‘ant TAYLOR-EDWARDS 

has Warehouse & Transfer Co., Inc. 

mill Free switching service—Low insurance rates—A.D.T, Service, 
and Associated with leading warehouses through 

maint DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC, 

New York Chicago San Francisco 
e Te Members of/—American Warehousemen’s Assn.: Washington State 
Warehousemen’s Assn. 


Pacific Storage and Transfer Co. 


18th & Broadway, Tacoma 2 
Drayage Storage Distribution 


Forward Stop in Transit and Pool Cars in Our Care 
Located in Center Of Wholesale District 
Nearest Distributing Point 
(To) Fort Lewis, Camp Murray, McChord Field 

Member AWA—ACW—Wash. State Assn. 


TACOMA, WASH. | 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


MDSE. WAREHOUSING and DISTRIBUTION 
Cencrete and Steel Warehouse located on N.P.R.R. 
Tracks. Close to all Railway and Motor Freight 

Terminals. Special Lockers for Salesmen’s Samples. 
Swift and Frequent Service to Fort Lewis, McChord 
Field and Bremerton Navy Ya 
P. 0. BOX 1157 — TACOMA, Wash. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Post graduates in moving personnel! 


SEATTLE TERMINALS 


UNIVERSITY WAREHOUSE, INC. 
1017 EAST 40TH STREET, SEATTLE 5 
Exclusive agent for Mayflower vans. Seattle’s finest, most modern 
warehouse for the handling of household and persona! 
valuables. Located in Seattle's fast-growing University district. 

Serving Sand Point Naval Air Base. 
R. G. CULBERTSON, President 
WM. TELL LAUBE, JR., See.-Treasurer 


HUNTINGTON, W.VA. [ 


Every facility for you and your patrons’ 
convenience to secure your share of this 
Five Hundred Million Dollar market is 
available through 

THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
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WISCONSIN—CANADA 


MEMBER 


WIS. Owner. Mrs. E. H. Buchert 


BUCHERT TRANSFER LINE 


500 North Superior St. 
Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Two Furniture Warehouses 
Motor Freight Terminal for 
poges Transit Ine., Pope Bros. R. T. C., 
Wesley Freight Line, Steffke Freight Line 
Chicage Northwestern siding, free switching 
Member May.W.A. 


Established 1894 


MADISON, WIS. 


CENTRAL 


STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


COLD STORAGE 
DRY STORAGE 
FREEZER STORAGE 


LOW INSURANCE RATE 


612 W. Main St., Madison 3 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


APPLETON, WIS. (owner. Harry Long 


MERCHANDISE - HOUSEHOLD GOODS - 
Pool Car Distribution 


distribution. 


115 So. Walnut St. 


HARRY H. LONG MOVING & STORAGE 


Sales Representation 


Reached by C&NW — 
Motor Freight Terminal Members of WisWa—N.F.W.A. 


Est. 1920 


MOTOR FREIGHT 


ATLAS STORAGE CO. 


MILWAUKEE'S ONLY DOCK WAREHOUSE 
Brick building equipped for economical stora a ON JOINT TRACKS CMSTP&PRR AND CENWRY 


Established 1903 


Main Office: New York Office: 
123 So. Broadway _Interlake Terminals, Inc. 
Green Bay, Wis. 271 Madison Ave. 


Merchandise Storage 

Pool Car Distribution 

Transit Storage 

Household Goods Storage 

Heated—Unheated—Yard 
Storage 

Waterfront Facilities 


Complete local and over-the-road truck 
of 


and cranes. 
Aero-Mayflower moving and storage. 


LEICHT TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Public Bonded 


eci 
Stevedore Services 


all types of equipment, including low-bed trailers, winches 


Marinette Office: 
1720 Pierce St. 


647 W. VIRGINIA ST. 


— UNEXCELLED — 
WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION - 


Represented by 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chi ag 


MILWAUKEE, WIS 


— SPECIAL — 


PACILITIES FOR DRUMMING BULK OILS FROM 


TANK CARS 


STORAGE IN TRANS!" 


Marinette, Wis. 
. Customs, State and 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


on C&NW, 


services with 70 units 


Inquiries invited 


WAREHOUSE SERVICE 


LINCOLN 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE Co. 
RAILROAD SIDINGS 
OF EVERY 


AND 
DESCRIPTION DOCKING FACILITIES 
LOCATED IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTRICT 


OFFICES: 206 W. HIGHLAND AVE. 
Member of A.W.A.—W.W.A.—N.F.W.A. 


Government Control 
Of Warehouses 


(Continued from page 108) 


of storage. There would be nothing to 
prevent many of the largest storers of 
merchandise from operating their own 
private warehouses in resentment 
against the industry for having placed 
itself under regulations which will be 
burdensome to. warehouseman and 
storer alike. 

One of the chief objections to control 
is the fact that every man in business 
hopes that sooner or later he will be 
able, through his own initiative and 
ability, to expand his business and that 
his son will have the same opportunity. 
However, if we place the millstone of 
regulation about our necks this right 
is taken away from us as well as our 
right to adjust our prices upward or 
downward to meet the needs of our busi- 
ness. 

Bear in mind that the requirements 
for reporting and for compliance with 
regulatory provisions covering tariffs, 
finances and other details would involve 
a considerable amount of work and ex- 
pense for which the warehouseman 
would not be recompensed. 

It is also well to remember that regu- 
lation is not something we can put on 
or take off like a coat. If we ask for it 
now we can expect to live under it the 
rest of our business lives, and not be 
able to get rid of it when we find that 
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the dark future which some of us feared, 
has not materialized. 

At a meeting of members of the Ware- 
housemen’s Assn. of the Port of New 
York, Sept. 16, the question of Federal 
regulation for the warehouse industry 
was thoroughly and exhaustively dis- 
cussed. The vote taken showed the 
members overwhelmingly opposed to gov- 
ernment control. Many prominent mem- 
bers of the industry throughout the 
country, both in dry storage and cold 
storage have expressed themselves as un- 
alterably opposed to the proposed regu- 
lation and it is fair to assume that they 
will take the necessary action to assure 
the defeat of this unfortunate move- 
ment. 


Highway Truce Extended 
In Colorado Controversy 


Trucks will continue to roll on Colo- 
rado highways with all the loads they 
can carry pending further efforts to 
solve the controversy over overweight 
loads. A truce scheduled to expire at 
midnight Sept. 4, under which heavy 
loads have been moving without imposi- 
tion of extra fees demanded + the State 
Highway Department, has been indefi- 
nitely extended to pave the way for 
further negotiation. 

“Colorado must move all the war 
freight possible,” Governor Vivian said. 
“I have agreed not to enforce the state 
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iaw until conferences with Federal! of- 


ficials are completed.” 


Henry S. Sherman, chairman of the 
Public Utilities Commission, has recom- 
mended weight limits be raised from 18, 
000 Ib. prescribed by state law to 22,000 


lb., as proposed by the truckers. 


Charles D. Vail, state highway en- 
gineer, said he did not believe there 
should be any compromise if Colorado's 
highways are to be maintained. (Alex- 


ander). 


Expedited Freights 
Halted by ICC 


The operation of special 


ODT. and became effective Aug. 27. 


ODT. officials explained that recently 
some railroads, particularly those serv- 
ing the West Coast, have been running 
expedited freight trains which are ope!- 
ated on virtually passenger train sched 
ules. These trains, which carry war ma- 
terials, are operated under tariffs whieh 
call for an extra premium payment for 


the faster service. 


The operation of these fast freight 
trains, the ODT pointed out, tends ™ 
cause congestion in the terminals and 
slows down all freight. Moreover, such 
an operating practice calls for an it 
creased use of motive power and me? 


— 


expedited 
freight trains which takes precedence 
over regular traffic has been ordereé 
stopped by the ICC. at the request of the 
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Semi-Live Skid and Jack 


(Continued from page 56) 


tion of orders, for production handling, 
and anywhere the principle of the hand- 
lift truck and skid system can be used, 
as it provides another system to keep 
materials off the floor and to reduce the 


mechanism, operating in between ver- 
tical masts, so that when the truck plat- 
form is’ placed under the loaded skid, 
and the power is applied to the lifting 
mechanism, the platform (second frame- 
work) raises the skid and the load from 


High Lift Platform Truck 


the floor and holds it in this position 
for transportation and is also able to 
raise the load to different elevations for 
tiering, loading to machines, etc. Lower- 
ing is done mechanically either through 
chains, cable, or hydraulic systems. 
These trucks are powered either by 
gasoline, storage battery, or gas-electric 


number of handlings. 


Elevating Platform Truck 


power units, and are generally equipped 
with a drive motor for propulsion and 


a separate motor or hydraulic system 
for elevating the truck platform. These 


platforms are built in various sizes, and 
in elevations from 1% in. to 23 in. above 


the ground in lowered position. They 
have various heights of lifts, depending 


(High Litt) 
Definition—A completely powered-op- 
erated lift truck, on which the load is ] 


raised in front of vertical masts, for 
high lifting and the truck moved by 
mechanical power, the load being sup- Z 
ported on skids or platforms. 
Description—The elevating platform 
truck of the high lift type is constructed 
with the forward wheels located under 
the lifting platform, and attached to the 
main frame. The rear wheels which 
are larger are the drive wheels, and are 
als’ mounted directly on the main frame. 
A second framework is incorported in 
the truck and arranged with an elevating 


upon the capacity and the construction 


of the vertical uprights, as to whether 
they are rigid or telescoping. They are 
built in capacities from 2,000 Ib. to 
60,000 lb., and operate at various speeds. 
Application—Elevating high lift plat- 
form trucks should always be used in 
conjunction with some types of skid 
platform, of which there are a wide 
variety known as dead skids, semi-live 
skids, live skids, ete. These trucks can 
be operated interchangeably, with hand 
lift trucks and skids, or low lift ele- 
(Continued on page 122) 


Mil WAUKEE, WIS. 


ESTABLISHED 36 YEARS 


850 Foot Doc 


Largest in Wisconsin 


18 Warehouses 


A.D.T. Service 
Specializing in— 
Merchandise Distribu- 
tion and Complete Branch House Services 


TRACK CAPACITY FOR 50 CARLOADS 
EXPERT QUICK SERVICE 


—F | 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


SHEBOYGAN 
Warehouse & Forwarding Co. 


A Merchants & Manufacturers Warehouse 


1lth and Illinois Ave. Sheboygan, Wis. 
Member of May. W.A. Wis. W.A. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


M. A. RAWLINSON, Pres. & Cen. Mgr. 


M. RAWLINSON, Ltd. 
Established 1885 610 YONGE ST. 


Seven Buildings to Meet All Requirements for Modern 
Storage and Distribution 
Customs Bonded. Pool Car Distribution. Household 
Goods Moved, Packed, Shipped and Stored. 
Members of CanS&T—NFWA—BAIFR—FWRA—TC&W—ALLIED VAN LINES 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


954 SO. WATER STREET, MILWAUKEE 4 
Tel. Mitchell 5644 


Milwaukee's most modern and best located Waterfront Warehouse. 
Automobile storage. Warehousing on unit basis for spot stocks. Storage 
in transit''. Pool car distribution, Customs Bonded. 


Member of A.W.A. & W.W.A. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO | 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES LIMITED 
Located on Toronto's Harbour Front In the heart of Industrial Ontarle 
COMPLETE MODERN STORAGE AND 
DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES 


Dry Storage Celd Storage Bonded Storage 
Office and Light Manufacturing Space Lowest Insurance 
Field Warehousing 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. i “Milwaukee’s Finest” 
National Warehouse Corporation 
— STATE BONDED — 
EVERY CONCEIVABLE 
WAREHOUSE & DISTRIBU- 


TION SERVICE AFFORDED 
A.D.T. Service 


468 E. Bruce St. 
C. & N.W.R.R. Siding 


MONTREAL, QUE. | 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


TERMINAL STORAGE CO. 
100-112 W. Seeboth St. — Phone Marquette 7091 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Cooler, Freezer and General Merchandise Storage 
Deep Water Dock, Private Siding 
on C.M.St.P. & P. R.R. 


STLAWRENCE WAREHOUSE INC. 


1-VAN HORNE AVENUE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
200,000 SQ. FT. OF MODERN FIREPROOF SPACE 
LOCATED IN THE EXACT CENTER OF THE CITY 
OF MONTREAL 
Canadian Customs Bond. Private Siding—® Car 
Capasity—Free Switehing—Ali Railread Cenneetions 
New York Representative: Frank }. Tully 
Broadway, New Yerk City. Telephone Worth 2-0428 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC Mg Established 1908 


G. KENWOOD, Pres. & Man. Dir 


Westmount Transfer & Storage Ltd. 
205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, P. Q. 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 
Private Room System for Storage 
CRATING, PACKING and SHIPPING 
Charges Colleeted and Promptly Remitted 
Member: N. F. W. A., C. 8. & T. A. 
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War-Time Strains and Post-War Stresses 
In the American Trucking Industry 


(Continued from page 49) 


eral others who are considering some- 
thing along those lines. 

Proponents of this method of develop- 
ing power state that two small motors 
and the fittings and power line to go 
with them will weigh as much as half 
a ton less than one large motor of 
equivalent horsepower with accessories. 

Another factor, however, which is 
more important than weight is the 
economy and efficiency of the dual motor 
units. On level running, only one motor 
needs to be used, thus cutting the fuel 
consumption practically in half. The ad- 
ditional motor can be cut in to give flex- 
ibility, speed and hill-climbing ability, 
thus reducing time enroute, and saving 
wear and tear on low-gear operations. 
In the matter of repairs and road fail- 
ures, time would be saved as in the case 
of a road failure of one motor the vehicle 
can always come in on the remaining 
motor. 

Another deelopvment which we may look 
forward to is the possibility of automatic 
gear shifts being adapted to trucks. It 
is of course well known that consider- 
able progress has been made in this di- 
rection with passenger cars already. 
Proper functioning of automatic shifts 
would not only be a factor in reducing 
running time, but would also reduce 
wear and tear on the transmission itself. 

The new lighter metals developed for 
war-time use may promote much saving 
in weight in body and chassis construc- 
tion. Use of these lighter metals may 
be likewise extended to other parts of 
the vehicle. Experiments for instance 
made with the use of aluminum in a 
rear axle assembly shows savings of 
from forty to fifty per cent of the axle 
assembly weight. One engineer for a 


aluminum company recently estimated 


that the aluminum parts that could be 
put into a truck axle assembly would 
save 695 Ib. 

What this saving in weight means can 
be seen from the fact that on an aver- 
age a reduction of one ton in the weight 
of a vehicle would so increase pay load 
that it would yield on each average unit 
approximately 70,000 additional ton 
miles of transportation per year. 

One of the post-war developments that 
will bear close watching and be most in- 
teresting will be the natural affinity of 
the airplane and the truck for high- 
speed transportation. 

About one dozen motor carriers have 
already filed for rights to enter the air- 
plane field. Senator Wheeler of Mon- 
tana and Senator Clark of Missouri 
have been rather outspoken in Congress, 
favoring legislation that would keep car- 
riers now in surface transportation out 
of the aviation field. What the outcome 
will be, of course, remains to be seen. 

At the same time those airlines now 
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in operation have, over the past year or 
more, exhibited a keen interest in tying 
their operations in closely with motor 
carriers, to afford them adequate gath- 
ering and distributing service. Our or- 
ganization has tried to be as helpful as 
possible in furnishing information of 
this nature to the airlines in response 
to their request. 

How great the growth of freight 
transportation by air will be remains 
to be seen. Most of the heads of the 
larger airlines have not indicated that 
the volume carried would be very great 
when compared with the total tonnage 
moved in this country. They feel that 
high operating costs would limit the 
use of the plane to such an extent that 
its impact on the total tonnage moved 
would be very low. 

Then again, so many of the fast 
movements made by truck are of an 
over-night nature and little would be 
saved by substituting plane service in 
those cases. Even on longer hauls the 
time element would not show too great 
differences between plane and truck up 
to certain limits, and it is within those 
limits that in normal times that the 


(Courtesy General Electric Co.) 


Applying fire-engine red markings so simple 
that native porters anywhere in the world 
can be instructed which crates to assemble at 
a given point, Ralph Marshall marks red 
corners on a crate for overseas shipment from 
a General Electric plant. The crate contains 
a rotor which, when assembled with the con- 
tents of three other crates, will form a 700- 
kilowatt generator to supply power for war. 
The inverted "E" is the insignia of the U. S. 
Army Engineers Corps, while the legend, "Iron 
Engineer," and other markings are used as an 
export code for overseas shipment. Each branch 
of the service has its own color markings. 


great volume of the country’s merchan. 
dise traffic moves. 

Of course, this is the outlook of the 
people who are in the business today 
and who may be thinking of past and 
present performance as a guide to the 
future. It may be that one of these 
young kids, now captain on a bomber, 
not knowing that the thing cannot be 
done, may be just the fellow to open 
the eyes of the world to plane transpor. 
tation in the future. 

This leads me to one more thing. ‘his 
industry of the motor carriers has a 
wonderful future before it. It can as;ure 
that future if it does not rest or its 
oars. It must look ahead and take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity that pre. 
sents itself. 


Elevating Platform Truck 
(Continued from page 121) 


vating platform trucks, providing the 
skids are designed with sufficient c ear- 
ance for the power truck to run wader 
them. The principle of the high lift ele. 
vating platform truck is the sam» as 
the hand lift truck or the low lift ele. 
vating platform truck, that is, to <eep 
material off the floor and to reduce the 
number of handlings. On some special 
operations, the platform of these trucks 
has been equipped with rollers, such as 
gravity roller conveyors, or with aux- 
iliary power-driven chain conveyors for 
bringing loads on to the platform which 
are not mounted on skids. This is par- 
ticularly true in the handling of large 
dies, and on similar handling operations. 
On the standard type elevating plat- 
form truck the equipment is best suited 
for short hauls and medium long hauls, 
operating most efficiently on movements 
not in excess of 300 ft., unless the truck 
is designed primarily for some particular 
handling operation. This type of truck 
is particularly advantageous in produe- 
tion operations, or in the movement of 
materials where tiering, lifting, or stack- 
ing is required. 


Legal Answers 
(Continued from page 60) 


law requires of the warehouseman only 
what is termed slight diligence, and hold 
him answerable only for gross negli 
gence. (2) If the bailment is for the 
sole benefit of the warehouseman, great 
diligence is required, and he is respon 
sible for slight neglect. (3) If the bail- 
ment is for the mutual benefit of the 
parties, ordinary diligence is demanded, 
and the warehouseman is liable accoré- 
ingly. 

Therefore, you are liable only if. the 
owner of the goods proves that the theft 
resulted from gross negligence of your 
self or employes. 


NEW WOOL WAREHOUSE 


A Street Wool Warehouse, Inc., 316 
Summer St., Boston, has been incorporat 
ed as a warehouse for wool storage, wit! 
a capital stock of $10,000. George & 
Best is president, F. J. Leigh Moore 
1457 Beacon St., Waban, treasurer, aM! 
Lillian D. Curry, clerk. (Wellington) 
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